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Ix  preparing-  this  edition  of  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare 
for  the  press,  the  editor  has  generally  followed  the 
text  of  Johnson  and  Steevens,  from  which  he  has 
only  in  a  very  few  instances  departed,  either  to  re- 
store the  original  reading,  or  admit  the  approved 
emendation  of  some  eminent  commentator. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  notes  to  form 
"that  judicious  and  frugal  selection"  from  the  volu- 
minous commentary  of  the  Variorum  Shakspeare 
which  was  recommended  by  Steevens  himself;*  and 
use  has  occasionally  been  made  of  other  sources  of 
information.  Unless  the  note  is  merely  glossarial, 
the  authority  is  always  stated. 

In  the  Biographical  Memoir  the  editor  has  endea- 
voured to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  circumstances 
relative  to  the  life  of  Shakspeare  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Rowe,  Johnson,  Malone,  and 
others,  and  to  lay  them  before  the  reader  in  a  con- 
nected narrative. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  to  edite  the  works 
of  a  dramatic  writer,  is  an  occupation  inconsistent 
with  the  more  important  avocations  incumbent  on  a 
minister  of  religion.  If  there  really  do  exist  any 
impropriety  in  a  clergyman's  superintending  the  pub- 
lication of  Shakspeare — the  poet,  the  historian,  and 
•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  il. 
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the  philosopher, — the  editor  trusts  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  offence  is  more  than  extenuated  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed :  he  had  no 
pastoral  charge  entrusted  to  him  during  any  part  of 
the  time  the  work  was  in  progress ;  he  sacrificed  no 
professional  duty  to  the  performance  of  it ;  he  was 
suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  compelled,  by  claims 
of  a  domestic  nature,  to  occupy  himself  in  some  li- 
terary labour  which  would  produce  an  immediate 
return ;  and  he  had  high  authority  for  engaging  in 
the  task  that  was  proposed  to  him ;  for  he  attempted 
what  Jortin  had,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  entertained 
a  design  of  executing,  and  he  was  countenanced  by 
the  examples  of  Dr.  Farmer  and  Bishop  Warburton. 
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WILLIAM   SHAKSPEARE. 


The  name  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Verstegan,  among  those  "syrnames  imposed  upon 
the  first  bearers  of  them  for  valour  and  feats  of 
arms,"*  is  one  of  great  antiquity  in  the  woodland  dis- 
tricts of  Warwickshire.  The  family,  thus  honour^ 
ably  distinguished,  appears  to  have  received  its 
origin  either  at  Rowington  or  Lap  worth,  /^ong  be- 
fore the  genius  of  our  great  dramatic  poet  had  ren- 
dered their  name  a  subject  of  national  interest,  the 
Shakspeares  were  established  among  the  more  af- 
fluent inhabitants  of  those  villages,  and  thence  seve- 
ral individuals  of  the  race,  from  time  to  time,  removed 
and  became  settlers  in  the  principal  places  of  the 
county. 

After  the  most  indefatigable  researches  Malone 
found  himself  unable  to  trace  the  particular  branch 
of  the  family  from  which  Shakspeare  himself  de- 
scended, beyond  his  immediate  ancestor ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Rowe,  as  being  "  of  good  figure  and 
fashion,"^  in  the  town  of  Stratford.     This  statement 

^Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  4to.  1605.  p.  294i. 
'' Rowe's  Life  of  Shakspeare. 
VOL.   T.  b 
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is  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  document,  pre- 
served in  the  Colleg'e  of  Heralds,  conferrino-  the  gfrant 
of  a  coat  of  arras  on  John  Shakspeare,  the  father 
of  the  poet,  in  which  the  title  of  gentleman  is  added 
to  his  denomination  ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  "his  great 
grandfather  had  been  rewarded  by  king  Henry  the 
Seventh,  for  his  faithful  and  approved  services,  with 
lands  and  tenements  given  him  in  those  parts  of 
Warwickshire,  where  they  have  continued  by  some 
descents  in  good  reputation  and  credit."'' 

If  Shakspeare's  father  inherited  any  portion  of  the 
estate  which  the  royal  munificence  had  thus  con- 
ferred on  his  ancestor,  it  was  insufficient  for  his 
wants ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade, 
to  increase  the  narrow  measure  of  his  patrimony. 
The  traditional  accounts  that  have  been  received 
respecting  him  are  consistent  in  describing  him  as 
engaged  in  business,  though  they  disagree  in  the 
nature  of  the  employment  which  they  ascribe  to 
him.  In  the  MS.  notes  which  Aubrey  had  collected 
for  a  life  of  the  poet,  it  is  affirmed,  that  "his  father 
was  a  butcher;"  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated 
by  Rowe  that  he  was  "  a  considerable  dealer  in 
wool."  The  truth  of  the  latter  report  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt.     It  was  received  from  Betterton 

'^  Grant  of  arms  to  John  Shakspeare,  made  1599.  Malone,  who 
always  appears  to  have  had  a  double  object  in  his  researches, 
first,  to  discredit  all  received  opinions  respecting  our  poet  and 
his  family,  and  secondly,  to  introduce  some  fanciful  conjecture 
of  his  own,  suggests  that  these  expressions  relate  not  to  the 
ancestor  of  John  Shakspeare,  but  to  the  ancestor  of  his  wife. 
His  arguments  are  not  devoid  of  plausibility;  but  what  certainty 
can  we  ever  hope  to  obtain  in  the  consideration  of  remote  events, 
if  the  express  authoiity  of  cotemporary  official  documents  is  to 
beset  aside  by  the  questionable  conjectures  of  the  antiquarian. 
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the  player,  whose  veneration  for  the  poet  induced 
him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Warwickshire,  that  he 
might  collect  all  the  information  respecting  the  ob- 
ject of  his  enthusiasm  which  remained  among  his 
townsmen,  at  a  time  when  such  prominent  facts  as 
the  circumstances  and  avocation  of  his  parents  could 
not  yet  have  sunk  into  oblivion.''  It  is,  indeed,  not 
improbable  that  both  these  accounts  may  be  correct. 
"  Few  occupations,"  observes  Malone,  ^'  can  be  named 
which  are  more  naturally  connected  with  each 
other."  Dr.  Farmer  has  shewn  that  the  two  trades 
were  occasionally  united  :^  or  if  they  were  not  thus 
exercised  together  by  the  poet's  father,  his  having 
adopted  them  separately  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  changeful  character 
of  his  circumstances.  The  new  notion  of  John 
Shakspeare's  having  been  a  glover,  which  has  been 
advanced  in  Malone's  last  edition  of  our  author's  works, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  dismissing.  It  is  neither 
supported  by  tradition,  nor  probability ;  and  the  brief 
minute  which  the  laborious  editor  discovered  in  the 
bailiff's  court  at  Stratford,  must  have  referred  to  some 
other  of  the  innumerable  John  Shakspeares,  whom 
we  find  mentioned  in  the  wills  and  registers  of  the 
time. 

The  father  of  Shakspeare  married,  probably  about 
the  year  1555  or  1556,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Arden,  of  Willingcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick; 
by  which  connexion  he  obtained  a  small  estate  in 

^  Betterton  was  born  in  1635.  Shakspeare's  youngest  daugh- 
ter lived  till  1662,  and  Ins  grand-daughter  till  1670  ;  and  many 
of  his  relatives  and  connexions,  the  Harts  and  the  Hathaways, 
were  surviving  at  the  time  of  Betterton's  visit  to  Stratford. 

^  See  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  18.  p.  346,  347.  Steevens' 
note. 
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land,  some  property  in  money/  and  such  accession^ 
of  respectability  as  is  derived  from  an  equal  and 
honourable  alliance.  The  family  of  Mary  Arden, 
like  his  own,  was  one  of  great  antiquity  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  her  ancestors  also  had  been  rewarded  for 
their  faithful  and  important  services  by  the  gratitude 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  third  child,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  this  union,  was  the  celebrated  subject 
of  the  present  memoirs. 

William  Shakspeaue  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1564,  and  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  illustrious  offspring, 
John  Shakspeare  evidently  enjoyed  no  slight  degree 
of  estimation  among  his  townsmen.  He  was  already 
a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  for  two  successive 
years,  had  been  nominated  one  of  the  chamberlains 
of  Stratford.^  From  this  time  he  began  to  be  chosen 
in  due  succession  to  the  highest  municipal  offices  of 
the  borough.  In  1569,  he  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  high  bailiff ;  and  was 
subsequently  elected  and  sworn  chief  alderman  for 
the  year  1571. 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  which  constitutes 
the  poet's  years  of  childhood,  the  fortune  of  Master 
John  Shakspeare — for  so  he  is  uniformly  designated 
in  the  public  writings  of  the  borough,  from  the  time 
of  his  acting  as  high  bailiff — perfectly  corresponded 
with  the  station  which  we  find  him  holding  among 
his  townsmen.  His  charities  rank  him  with  the 
second  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.     In  a 

•"  The  whole  was  worth  little  more  than  100/.  at  that  time 
considered  a\air  provision  for  a  daughter. 

8  He  was  admitted  to  the  corporation  probably  in  1557.  He 
was  elected  chamberlain  in  1561. 
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subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  1564,  out  of 
twenty-four  persons,  twelve  gave  more,  six  the  same, 
and  six  less  than  the  poet's  father ;  and  in  a  second 
subscription,  of  fourteen  persons,  eight  gave  more, 
five  the  same,  and  one  less.  So  early  as  1556,  he 
held  the  lease  of  two  houses  in  the  town,  one  in 
Green  Hill,  and  the  other  in  Henley  Street;  in  1570  he 
rented  fourteen  acres  of  land,  called  Ington  Meadow ; 
and  we  find  him,  four  years  afterwards,  becoming 
the  purchaser  of  two  additional  houses  in  Henley 
Street,  with  a  garden  and  orchard  attached  to  each. 

In  this  season  of  prosperity,  Mr.  John  Shakspeare 
was  not  careless  of  the  abilities  of  his  child.  His 
own  talents  had  been  wholly  unimproved  by  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  one  of  the  twelve,  out  of  the  nine- 
teen aldermen  of  Str,atford,  whose  accomplishments 
did  not  extend  to  being  able  to  sign  their  own  names. 
This  circumstance,  by  the  bye,  most  satisfactorily 
establishes  the  fact,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
the  confession  of  faith  which  was  found  in  repairing 
the  roof  of  his  residence  at  Stratford.''  But,  whatever 
were  his  own  deficiences,  he  was  careful  that  the 
talents  of  his  son  should  not  sufter  from  a  similar 
neglect  of  education.  William  was  placed  at  the 
Free  School  of  Stratford  :  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
know  the  names  of  the  instructors  of  Shakspeare. 
They  have  been  traced  by  the  minute  researches  of 

*"'  From  the  sentiment  and  the  language,  this  confession  ap- 
pears to  be  the  effusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  was 
probably  drawn  up  by  some  Roman  Catholic  priest.  If  these 
premises  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  as  a  fair  deduction,  that  the 
family  of  Shakspeare  were  Roman  Catholics."  Chalmers'  Apo- 
logy, p.  198.  The  paper  was  found  in  1770,  and  communicated 
to  Malone;  but  are  not  the  official  situations  h',  a  by  Shak- 
speare's  father  in  the  borough  conclusive  against  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  grotinded  upon  it? 
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Malone.  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jen- 
kins, were  successively  the  masters  of  the  school,  from 
1572  to  1580,  which  must  have  included  the  school- 
boy days  of  our  poet. 

At  this  time,  Shakspeare  would  have  possessed 
ample  means  of  obtaining  an  access  to  all  those  books 
of  history,  poetry,  and  romance,  with  which  he  seems 
to  have  had  so  intimate  an  acquaintance,  and  which 
were  calculated  to  attract  his  early  taste,  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  his  young  and  ardent  fancy; 
and  he  might  also  thus  early  have  become  imbued 
with  a  taste  for  the  drama,  by  attending  the  per- 
formances of  the  different  companies  of  players,  the 
comedians  of  the  Queen,  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
of  Lord  Leicester,  and  of  other  noblemen,  who  were 
continually  making  the  Guildhall  of  Stratford,  the 
scene   of  their   representations.     But  he  was  soon 
called  to  other  cares,  and   the   discharge  of  more 
serious  duties.     The  prosperity  of  his  father  was  not 
of  permanent  duration.      In  1578,  Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare mortgaged  the  estate  which  he  had  received 
from  his  wife;   in  the  following  year  he  was  exempt- 
ed from  the  contribution  of  four-pence  a  week  for  the 
poor,  which  was   paid  by  the  other  aldermen;  and 
that  this  exception  in  his  favour   was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the    pecuniary  embarrassments   under 
which  he  was  known  to  labour,  is  manifest  from  his 
having  been  at  the  same  period  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  Mr.  Lambert's  security  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt  of  five  pounds,  to  Sadler,  a  baker. 
This  depression  of  his  circumstances  is  alluded  to  by 
Rowe,  and  attributed  to  the  expences  incidental  to  a 
large  and  increasing  family;  but  in  this  statement, 
the  real  cause  of  his  difficulties  is  mistaken.     It  has 
been  ascertained,  by  the  diligence  of  Malone,  that 
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the  family  of  Shakspeare's  father  was  by  no  means 
numerous;  for  of  his  eight  children,  five  only  attain- 
ed to  years  of  maturity.'  The  decay  of  his  affairs 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the 
branch  of  trade  in  which  he  was  engaged.  As  a 
woolstapler,  Mr.  John  Shakspeare  had  flourished  as 
long  as  the  business  itself  was  prosperous ;  and  with 
its  failure,  his  fortunes  had  fallen  into  decay.  He  be- 
came involved  in  the  gradual  ruin  which  fell  on  the 
principal  trade  of  the  place,  and  which,  in  1590,  drew 
from  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  of  Stratford,  a  suppli- 
cation to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  lamenting  the 
distresses  of  the  town ;  "  for  want  of  such  trade  as 
heretofore  they  had  by  clothinge,  and  making  of  yarne, 
ymploying  and  mayntayninge  a  number  of  poore 
people  by  the  same,  which  now  live  in  great  penury 
and  miserie,  by  reason  they  are  not  set  at  worke,  as 
before  they  have  been."'' 

In  this  unfavourable  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  fa- 
mily, Shakspeare  was  withdrawn  from  school;  "  his 
assistance  was  wanted  at  home.'"  It  was,  I  should 
imagine,  at  this  juncture,  that  his  father,  no  longer 
able  to  secure  a  respectable  subsistence  for  his  wife 

*  His  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Joan, 
died  in  infancy :  Margaret,  when  only  four  months  old.  Wil- 
liam, was  the  poet :  of  Gilbert,  nothing  is  known  but  the  date 
of  his  baptism,  and  that  he  lived  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second:  Joan,  married  William  Hart,  a  hatter,  at  Stratford ; 
she  died  in  1646,  leaving  three  sons:  and  in  1794,  one  of  Shak- 
speare's two  houses,  in  Henley  Street,  was  the  property  of  Thomas 
Hart,  a  butcher ;  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Joan.  Ann,  died  in  in- 
fancy. Richard,  was  buried  in  1612-13.  Edmund, was  aplayer 
at  the  Globe ;  he  lived  in  St.  Saviour's,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  that  parish,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1607. 

Skottowe's  Life  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.p.  7,  8. 

^  Supplication  to  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  Nov.  9,  1590,  pre- 
served in  the  chamber  at  Stratford. 

'  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakspeare. 
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and  children,  by  his  original  trade  as  a  woolstapler, 
had  recourse  to  the  inferior  occupation  of  a  butcher; 
and,  if  the  tale  be  founded  in  fact,  which  Aubrey 
says,  "  he  was  told  heretofore  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours," then  it  must  have  been,  that  Shakspeare  be- 
gan to  exhibit  his  dramatic  propensities,  and  "  when 
he  killed  a  calfe,  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and 
make  a  speech.""" 

The  assistance,  however,  which  the  poet  rendered 
his  father  in  his  business,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
He  had  just  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
married.  The  object  of  this  early  attachment  was 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  substan- 
tial yeoman,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town. 
She  was  eight  years  older  than  her  husband;  and 
Oldys,  without  stating  his  authority,  in  one  of  his 
MSS.  mentions  her  as  beautiful.''  It  may  be  feared, 
that  this  marriage  was  not  perfectly  happy.  From  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Twelfth  Night,  concluding  with, 

"  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent," 

we  may  suspect  that  Shakspeare,  at  the  time  ofwritino- 
this,  which  was  probably  his  last,  play,  had  lived  to  re- 
pent his  too  early  marriage,  and  the  indulgence  of  an 
affection  so  much  "  misgrafted  in  respect  of  years."" 
Such  is  the  conjecture  of  Malone ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  apply  personally  to  the  poet  the  general  maxims 
that  may  be  discovered  in  his  works.  His  daughter  Su- 
sanna wasborn  inthefollowingyear.  The  parish  regis- 
ter of  Stratford  informs  us  that  within  eighteen  months 
afterwards  his  wife  bore  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  who 
were  baptized  by  the  names  of  Hamnet  and  Judith :  and 

'"  Aubrey's  MS.  Ashmol.  Oxon. 
"  BoswELL's  Shakspeare.     Note  to  the  93d  Sonnet. 
"  Boswell's  Shakspeare,  vol.  2.  p.  112, 
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thus,  when  little  more  than  twenty,  Shakspeare  had 
already  a  wife  and  three  children  dependant  on  his 
exertions  for  support. 

Malone  supposes  that  our  author  was  at  this  time 
employed  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  gives  a  long  list 
of  quotations  from  his  works,  which  shew  how  fami- 
liarly he  was  acquainted  with  the  terms  and  the  usages 
of  the  law,  in  support  of  his  conjecture.  As  there  are 
no  other  grounds  for  entertaining  such  a  supposition; 
as  testimony  of  the  same  nature,  and  equally  strong, 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  a 
member  of  almost  every  other  trade  or  profession,  for 
he  was  ignorant  of  none  ;  and  as  the  legal  knowledge 
which  he  displays  might  easily  have  been  caught  up 
in  conversation,  or  indeed  from  experience  in  the  quirks 
and  technicalities  of  the  law,  during  the  course  of  his 
own  and  his  father's  difficulties ;  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  classing  this  among  the  many  ingenious,  but  unsound 
conjectures  of  the  learned  editor,  and  adopting  the  tra- 
dition of  Aubrey  respecting  the  avocation  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  life.  To  satisfy  the  claims  that  were  mul- 
tiplying around  him,  Shakspeareendeavoured  to  draw 
upon  his  talents  and  acquirements  as  the  source  of  his 
supplies,  and  undertook  the  instruction  of  children.'' 

The  portion  of  classical  knowledge  that  he  brought 
to  the  task,  has  given  occasion  for  much  controversy, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  The  school 
at  which  he  was  educated,  produced  several  indivi- 
duals, among  the  cotemporaries  of  our  great  poet, 
who  were  not  deficient  in  learning ;i  and,  though  he 

p  "  He  understood  Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  a  schoolmaster  m  the  country." — Aubrey. 

■I  Malone  shews  that  the  Quineys,  Stratford  men,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  same  school,  were  familiarly  conversant  with  Latin, 
and  even  corresponded  in  that  language.  Boswell's  edition  of 
Malone  s  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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was  prematurely  withdrawn  from  their  companion- 
ship, it  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  with  his 
quickness  of  apprehension,  he  could  have  mingled 
for  any  considerable  time  in  their  course  of  study, 
without  attaining  a  proportionate  share  of  their  infor- 
mation. "  He  understood  Latin  pretty  well,"  says 
Aubrey;  and  this  account  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  description  of  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  one  possessed  "  of  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek."  Dr.  Farmer,  indeed,  has  proved,  that  trans- 
lations of  all  the  classics  to  which  Shakspeare  has 
referred,  were  already  in  circulation  before  he  wrote  ; 
and  that  in  most  of  his  allusions  to  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  evident  traces  are  discoverable  of  his  having 
consulted  the  translation  instead  of  the  original.  But 
this  fact  establishes  very  little:  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  indolence,  or  from  the  haste  of  composi- 
tion, urging  him  to  the  readiest  sources  of  information, 
rather  than  from  any  incapacity  of  availing  himself 
of  those  which  were  more  pure,  but  less  accessible. 
That  he  should  appear  unlearned  in  the  judgment  of 
Jonson,  who,  perhaps,  measured  him  by  the  scale  of 
his  own  enormous  erudition,  is  no  imputation  on  his 
classical  attainments.  A  man  may  have  made  great 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  yet  be  esteemed  as  having  "  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  by  one  who  had  reached  those  heights  of 
scholarship,  which  the  friend  and  companion  of  Shaks- 
peare had  achieved.  It  is  a  proof  that  his  acquire- 
ments in  the  classic  languages  were  considerable,  or 
Jonson  would  scarcely  have  deemed  them  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  at  all  numbered  among  his  qualifications. 
As  to  French,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  deal  with 
translations  only ;  for  the  last  line  of  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches,  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  in  As 
you  like  it,  is  imitated  from  a  poem  called  the  Hen- 
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riade,  which  was  first  published  in  1594,  in  France, 
and  never  translated.  Gamier,  the  author  of  it,  is 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Admiral 
Coligny,  on  the  night  after  his  murder,  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  introduces  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

Sans  piecls,  sans  mains,  sa)is  ?iez,  saris  oreilles,  sans  yeux, 
Meurtri  de  toutes  parts  J 

The  verse  of  Shakspeare, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing, 

scarcely  exceeds  the  rules  of  legitimate  translation; 
and  the  introduction  and  repetition  of  the  French 
preposition,  indicates  that  the  coincidence  was  inten- 
tional, and  stands  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  imi- 
tation. Mr.  Capel  LofFt  has,  perhaps,  very  fairly 
estimated  the  real  extent  of  Shakspeare's  literary  ac- 
quirements: "  He  had  what  would  now  be  consider- 
ed a  very  reasonable  proportion  of  Latin ;  he  was  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  Greek ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
French,  so  as  to  read  it  with  ease;  and  I  believe  not 
less  of  the  Italian.  He  was  habitually  conversant  in 
the  chronicles  of  his  country.  He  had  deeply  im- 
bibed the  Scriptures." — And  again,  in  speaking  of  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucreece,  which 
were  the  first  published  efforts  of  Shakspeare's  genius, 
Mr.  Lofft  continues :  "  I  think  it  not  easy,  with  due 
attention  to  these  poems,  to  doubt  of  his  having  ac- 
quired, when  a  boy,  no  ordinary  facility  in  the  classic 
language  of  Rome;  and,  when  Jonson  said  he  had 
'  less  Greek,'  had  it  been  true  that  he  had  none,  it 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  verse  as  for  the  sen- 
timent, to  have  said  '  no  Greek, '^ 

With  these  qualifications  for  the  task,  Shakspeare 

''  Censura  Litteraria,  vol.  9.  p.  288. 
'  Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare.     Introd.  p.  12,  13.  24. 
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applied  himself  to  the  labour  of  tuition.  But  both 
the  time  and  the  habits  of  his  life,  rendered  him  pe- 
culiarly unfit  for  the  situation.  The  gaiety  of  his  dis- 
position naturally  inclined  him  to  society ;  and  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  prevented  his  being  suffici- 
ently scrupulous  about  the  conduct  and  the  characters 
of  his  associates.  "  He  had  by  a  misfortune,  com- 
mon enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company," 
says  Rowe;'and  the  excesses  into  which  they  seduced 
him,  were  by  no  means  consistent  with  that  serious- 
ness of  deportment  and  behaviour  which  is  expected 
to  accompany  the  occupation  that  he  had  adopted. 
The  following  anecdote  of  these  days  of  his  riot,  is 
still  current  at  Stratford,  and  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Bidford.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  from 
whom  it  is  taken.  Speaking  of  Bidford,  he  says, 
"  there  were  antiently  two  societies  of  village-yeo- 
manry in  this  place,  who  frequently  met  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Bidford  topers.  It  was  a  custom  of  these 
heroes  to  challenge  any  of  their  neighbours,  famed 
for  the  love  of  good  ale,  to  a  drunken  combat :  among 
others,  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  a 
trial  of  strength,  and  in  the  number  of  their  cham- 
pions, as  the  traditional  story  runs,  our  Shakspeare, 
who  forswore  all  thin  potations,  and  addicted  him- 
self to  ale  as  lustily  as  Falstaff  to  his  sack,  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  lists.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradi- 
tion, we  find  an  epigram  written  by  Sir  Aston  Cockayn, 
and  published  in  his  poems  in  1658,  p.  124;  it  runs 
thus :  — 

TO  MR.  CLEMENT  FISHER,  OF  M^INCOT. 

Shakspeare,  your  Wincot  ale  hath  much  renown'd, 
That  fox'd  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 


'  Life  of  Shakspeare. 
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Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  beheve  he  was  a  lord: 
But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  seems  most  eager), 
'Twill  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakspeare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances  : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness), 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

"  When  the  Stratford  lads  went  over  to  Bidford, 
they  found  the  topers  were  gone  to  Evesham  fair; 
but  were  told,  if  they  wished  to  try  their  strength  with 
the  sippers,  they  were  ready  for  the  contest.  This 
being  acceded  to,  our  bard  and  his  companions  were 
staggered  at  the  first  outset,  when  they  thought  it  ad- 
viseable  to  sound  a  retreat,  while  the  means  of  retreat 
were  practicable;  and  then  had  scarce  marched  half 
a  mile,  before  they  were  all  forced  to  lay  down  more 
than  their  arms,  and  encamp  in  a  very  disorderly  and 
unmilitary  form,  under  no  better  covering  than  a  large 
crab-tree;  and  there  they  rested  till  morning. 

"  This  tree  is  yet  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
If,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
the  meanest  hovel  to  which  Shakspeare  has  an  allu- 
sion interests  curiosity,  and  acquires  an  importance, 
surely  the  tree  which  has  spread  its  shade  over  him, 
and  sheltered  him  from  the  dews  of  the  night,  has  a 
claim  to  our  attention. 

"  In  the  morning,  when  the  company  awakened 
our  bard,  the  story  says,  they  intreated  him  to  return 
to  Bidford,  and  renew  the  charge;  but  this  he  de- 
clined, and  looking  round  upon  the  adjoining  villages, 
exclaimed, '  No !  I  have  had  enough ;  I  have  drank  with 

Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 

Haunted  Hillbro',  Hungry  Grafton, 

Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 

Beggarly  Broom,  and   Drunken  Bidford.' 
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"  Of  the  truth  of  this  story,  I  have  very  little 
doubt ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  crab-tree  is  known  all 
round  the  country,  by  the  name  of  Shakspeare's  crab ; 
and  that  the  villages  to  which  the  allusion  is  made, 
all  bear  the  epithets  here  given  them :  the  people  of 
Pebworth  are  still  famed  for  their  skill  on  the  pipe 
and  tabor:  Hillborough  is  now  called  Haunted  Hillbo- 
rough;  and  Grafton  is  notorious  for  the  poverty  of 
its  soil."" 

The  above  relation,  if  it  be  true,  presents  us  with 
a  most  unfavourable  picture  of  the  manners  and 
morals  prevalent  among  the  youth  of  Warwickshire, 
in  the  early  years  of  Shakspeare ;  and  it  fills  us 
with  regret,  to  find  our  immortal  poet,  with  faculties 
so  exalted,  competing  the  bad  pre-eminence  in  such 
abominable  contests.  It  is  some  relief  to  know  that, 
though  he  erred  in  uniting  himself  with  such  gross 
associations,  he  was  the  first  to  retreat  from  them  in 
disgust. 

We  can  scarcely,  at  the  present  day,  form  a  correct 
and  impartial  judgment  of  a  subsequent  offence,  in 
which  these  mischievous  connexions  involved  him  as 
a  party.  The  transgression,  weighty  as  it  would  now 
be  considered,  appears  to  admit  of  great  extenuation, 
on  account  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  led,  we  find  it  diflicult  to  con- 
demn with  much  severity  of  censure,  the  occasion  by 
which  Shakspeare  was  removed  from  the  intercourse 
of  such  unworthy  companions,  and  by  which  those 
powerful  energies  of  intellect  were  awakened  in  one, 
who  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  degraded 
in  the  course  of  vulgar  sensualities,  to  an  equality  with 

"  Ireland's  Picturesque  Views,  p.  229 — 233. 
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his  associates,  or  have  attained  to  no  higher  distinc- 
tion than  the  applauses  of  a  country  town. 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  wild  com- 
panions with  whom  Shakspeare  had  connected  him- 
self, was  the  stealing  of  "  deer  and  conies."  This  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  property,  must  not,  however,  be 
estimated  with  the  rigour  which  would  at  the  present 
day  attach  to  a  similar  offence.  In  those  ruder  ages, 
the  spirit  of  Robin  Hood  was  yet  abroad,  and  deer 
and  coney -stealing,  classed,  with  robbing  orchards, 
among  the  more  adventurous,  but  ordinary  levities  of 
youth.  It  was  considered  in  the  light  of  an  indis- 
cretion, rather  than  of  a  criminal  offence;  and  in  this 
particular,  the  young  men  of  Stratford  were  counte- 
nanced by  the  practice  of  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sities."^ In  these  hazardous  exploits,  Shakspeare  was 
not  backward  in  accompanying  his  comrades.  The 
person  in  whose  neighbourhood,  perhaps  on  whose 
property,"  these  encroachments  were  made,  was  of  all 
others  the  individual  from  whose  hands  they  were 

"  Wood,  speaking  of  Dr.  John  Thornborough,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  his  kinsman,  Robert  Pinkey,  says,  "  they  seldom 
gave  themselves  to  their  books,  but  spent  their  time  in  the  fenc- 
ing-schools and  dancing-schools,  in  «^e«Z/ng'(/eer,  and  coHzes,  &c." 

Athen.  Oxon.  1.  371. 

"^  Malone  disputes  the  deer's  having  been  stolen  from  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy.  Possibly  the  "  deer  and  conies"  were  not  stolen  from 
him ;  and  he  was  only  the  magistrate  that  committed  and 
punished  the  offenders.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  uniform 
than  the  tradition  that  "  deer  and  conies"  were  really  stolen  from 
some  one,  by  Shakspeare  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Jones,  who  died 
in  1703,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  and  who  lived  at  Turbich,  a 
village  about  eighteen  miles  from  Stratford,  related  the  story  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilks,  and  "  remembered  to  have  heard  it  from 
several  old  people." — Betterton  was  told  it  at  Stratford,  and  com- 
municated itto  Rowe. — Oldys  has  the  same  story, — so  has  Davies, 
whose  additions  to  Fulman's  Notes  for  a  Life  of  Shakspeare  were 
made  in  1690. 
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least  likely  to  escape  with  impunity  in  case  of  detec- 
tion. Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  a  puritan ;  and  the  se- 
verity of  manners  which  has  always  characterised 
this  sect,  would  teach  him  to  extend  very  little  indul- 
gence to  the  excesses  of  Shakspeare  and  his  wilful 
companions.  He  was  besides  a  game-preserver:  in  his 
place  as  amember  of  parliament,  he  had  been  an  active 
instrument  in  the  formation  of  the  game  laws  :^  and  the 
trespasses  of  our  poet,  whether  committed  on  the  de- 
mesne of  himself  or  others,  were  as  offensive  to  his  pre- 
dilections as  to  his  principles.  Shakspeare  and  his 
compeers  were  discovered,  and  fell  under  the  rigid 
lash  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  authority  and  resentment. 
The  knight  attacked  the  poet  with  the  penalties  of  the 
law;  and  the  poet  revenged  himself  by  sticking  the 
following  satirical  copy  of  verses  on  the  gate  of  the 
knight's  park. 

COPY  OF  THE  VERSES  ON  STR  THOMAS  LUCY. 

"  A  parliement  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 

At  home  a  poore  scarecrowe,  in  London  an  asse ; 
If  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

He  thinks  hymself  greate,  yet  an  asse  in  hys  state, 
We  allowe  bye  his  eares  but  with  asses  to  mate; 
If  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

He's  a  haughty  proud  insolent  knighte  of  the  shire, 
At  home  uobodye  loves,  yettheres  many  him  feare  ; 
If  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

To  the  sessions  he  went,  and  dyd  sorely  complain,     ' 
His  parke  had  been  rob'd,  and  his  deer  they  were  slain; 
This  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

"  D'EwEs's  Journal,  p.  363. 
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He  sayd  'twas  a  ryot,  his  men  had  been  beat, 
His  venson  was  stole,  and  clandestinely  cat ; 
See  Lucy  is  Lowsic,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

Soe  haughty  was  he  when  the  fact  was  confess'd, 
He  said  'twas  a  crime  that  could  not  bee  redress'd; 
Soe  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

Though  Lucies  a  dozen  he  paints  in  his  coat, 
His  name  it  shall  Lowsie  for  Lucy  bee  wrote ; 
For  Lucy  is  Lowsie,  as  some  volke  misscall  it, 
Synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

If  a  iuvenile  frolick  he  cannot  forgive. 
We'll  synge  Lowsie  Lucy  as  long  as  we  live; 
And  Lucy  the  Lowsie  a  libel  may  call  it, 
We'll  synge  Lowsie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it."^ 

It  would  appear  that  the  above  song,  the  first  effort 
we  have  received  of  our  author's  poetical  talents,  was 
not  his  only  attempt  at  this  kind  of  retaliation.  It  is 
said,  in  a  book  called  a  Manuscript  History  of  the 
Stage,  which  -is  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  been 
written  between  1727  and  1730,  "  that  the  learned 
Mr.  Joshua  Barnes,  late  Greek  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  baiting  about  forty  years  ago 
at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an  old  woman 
singing  part  of  the  abovesaid  song,  such  was  his  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Shakspeare's  genius,  that  he  gave  her 
a  new  gown  for  the  two  following  stanzas  in  it;  and, 
could  she  have  said  it  all,  he  would  (as  he  often  said 
in  company,  when  any  discourse  has  casually  arose 
about  him),  have  given  her  ten  guineas. 

^  One  verse  of  this  pasquinade  was  retained  by  memory,  and 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Jones,  to  Oldys  and  Capel.  The  entire  song 
was  recently  discovered  in  a  chest  of  drawers,  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Tyler,  of  Shottery,  near  Stratford,  who 
died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Malone  considers  the  whole 
a  forgery.  The  last  stanza  is  indeed  of  a  very  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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"  Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous, 
To  covet  so  much  deer; 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head 
Most  plainly  did  appear. 

Had  not  his  worship  one  deer  left? 

What  then?     He  had  a  wife, 
Took  pains  enoug-h  to  find  him  horns, 

Should  last  him  during  life." 

The  volume  in  which  this  anecdote  is  found,  is 
not  much  to  be  relied  upon;  for  the  author  has  been, 
in  several  instances,  detected  as  too  credulous  in  re- 
ceiving the  reports  of  others,  or  as  actually  criminal, 
in  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  supply- 
ing the  want  of  facts  by  the  resources  of  his  inven- 
tion.  The  verses,  however,  which  prove  not  to  have 
been,  as  was  originally  supposed,  part  of  the  first 
satirical  eifusion,  but  the  fragment  of  another  jew 
d'esprit  of  the  same  kind,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
sufficiently  authenticate  themselves.     The  quibble  on 
the  wordr/eer,is  one  that  was  familar  with  our  author;'' 
and,  says  Whiter,  the  lines  "  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived to  have  proceeded  from  our  young  bard,  before 
he  was  removed  from  the  little  circle  of  his  native 
place."''     Besides,  the  author  of  the  book  in  which 
they  were  first  published  must  have  possessed  an  in- 
trepidity of  falsehood  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
literary  forgeries,  if  he  had  dared,  so  soon  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  Barnes,  to  advance  a  story  of  this 
kind  as  a  notorious  fact,  when,  had  it  been  a  fiction, 
any  of  the  professor's  friends  would  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contradicting  him.     Malone  considers 
these  verses,  as  well  as  the  first,  a  forgery ;  and  cites 
the  epitaph  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in  praise  of 

*  Henry  VI.  part  1.  act  IV.  scene  2.,  and  Henry  IV.  part  1. 
act  V.  scene  4. 

**  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  94. 
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his  wife,  as  evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Exag- 
gerated censure,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  satire :  ex- 
aggerated praise  is  tlie  universal  characteristic  of  the 
epitaph.  Each  is  equally  wide  of  the  truth :  it  is 
probable,  that  the  real  character  of  Lady  Lucy  neither 
warranted  the  panegyric  of  her  husband,  nor  the  se- 
verity of  Shakspeare.  But  it  would,  at  the  present 
day,  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  an  CEdipus,  to  deter- 
mine which  was  most  likely  to  afford  the  fairest  esti- 
mate of  her  worth. 

The  contest  between  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  was  unequal;  and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  from  the  disproportion  that  ex- 
isted between  the  strength  and  weapons  of  the  op- 
posing parties.  The  poet  might  irritate  by  his  wit; 
but  the  magistrate  could  wound  by  his  authority.  It 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Davies,  that  the  knight  "  had  him 
oit  whipt,  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made 
him  fly  his  native  country."''  That  the  severity  was 
undue,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubting.  Every 
contemporary,  who  has  spoken  of  our  author,  has  been 
lavish  in  the  praise  of  his  temper  and  disposition. 
"  The  gentle  Shakspeare"  seems  to  have  been  his  dis- 
tinguishing appellation.  No  slight  portion  of  our  en- 
thusiasm for  his  writings,  may  be  traced  to  the  fair  pic- 
ture which  they  present  of  our  author's  character :  we 
love  the  tenderness  of  heart — the  candour  and  open- 
ness, and  singleriess  of  mind — the  largeness  of  senti- 
ment— the  liberality  of  opinion,  which  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  works  prove  him  to  have  possessed :  his 
faults  seem  to  have  been  the  transient  aberrations  of 
a  thoughtless  moment,  which  reflection  never  failed 
to  correct.  The  ebullitions  of  high  spirits  might  mis- 
lead him ;  but  the  principles  and  the  affections  never 
■=  Fulman's  MSS.  vol.  XV.  Art.  Shakspeare. 
c  2 
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swerved  from  what  was  right.  Against  such  a  person, 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  magistrate  should  not  have 
been  exerted.  His  youth — his  genius — his  accom- 
plishments— his  wife  and  children,  should  have  mi- 
tigated the  rigour  of  the  authority  that  was  armed 
against  him.  The  powerful  enemy  of  Shakspeare  was 
not  to  be  appeased :  the  heart  of  the  Puritan  or  the 
game-preserver,  is  very  rarely  "  framed  of  penetra- 
ble stuif."  Our  author  fled  from  the  inflexible  per- 
secutions of  his  opponent,  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the 
metropolis;  and  he  found  friends,  and  honour,  and 
wealth,  and  fame ;  where  he  had  only  hoped  for  an 
asylum.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  remained  to  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  his  victory ;  and  he  yet  survives,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Justice  Shallow,  as  the  laughing  stock  of 
posterity,  and  as  another  specimen  of  the  exquisite 
skill,  with  which  the  victim  of  his  magisterial  autho- 
rity was  capable  of  painting  the  peculiarities  of  the 
weak  and  the  vain,  the  arrogant  and  the  servile."^ 

About  the  year  1587,  in  the  twenty-third  of  his 
age,  Shakspeare  arrived  in  London.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  inducements  which  led  our  poet, 
after  his  flight  from  Stratford,  to  seek  his  home  and 
his  subsistence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  theatre. 
Probably,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  he  might 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  per- 
formers, during  the  occasional  visits  which  they  had 
made  to  Stratford.  Heminge  and  Burbage,  dis- 
tinguished performers  of  the  time,  were  both  War- 
wickshire men,  and  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Justice  Shallow  was  designed 
as  the  representative  of  the  knight.  If  the  traditional  authority 
of  this  fact  were  not  quite  satisfactory,  the  description  of  his 
coat  of  arms,  in  the  first  scene  of  The  Merry  IVives  of  Windsor, 
which  is,  with  very  slight  deviation,  that  of  the  Lucies,  would  be 
sufficient  to  direct  us  to  the  original  of  the  portrait. 
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Greene,  another  celebrated  comedian  of  the  day,  was 
the  townsman,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  re- 
lation, of  Shakspeare.    On  arriving  in  the  metropolis, 
these  were  perhaps  his  only  acquaintance,  and  they  se- 
cured his  introduction  to  the  theatre.   It  seems  how- 
ever agreed,  that  his  first  occupation  there  was  of  the 
very  lowest  order.  One  tradition  relates,  that  his  origi- 
nal office  was  that  of  call-hoy^  or  prompter's  attend- 
ant; whose  employment  it  is,  to  give  the  performers 
notice  to  be  ready  to  enter,  as  often  as  the  business 
of  the  play  requires  their  appearance  on  the  stage:*' 
while  another  account,  which  has  descended  in  a 
very  regular  line  from  Sir  William  D  'Avenant  to  Dr. 
Johnson,    states,    that   Shakspeare's   first   expedient 
was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold 
the  horses  of  those  who  rode  to  the  theatre,  and  had 
no  servants  to  take  charge  of  them  during  the  hours 
of  performance.     It  is  said,  "that  he  became  so  con- 
spicuous in  this  office,  for  his   care  and  readiness, 
that  in  a  short  time,  ever}'-  man  as  he  alighted  called 
for  Will  Shakspeare;  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter 
was  trusted  with  a  horse,  while  Will  Shakspeare 
could  be  had.     This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better 
fortune.     Shakspeare  finding  more  horses  put  into 
his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to  wait  under 
his  inspection,  who,  when  Will  Shakspeaix  was  sum- 
moned, were  immediately  to  present  themselves,  / 
am  Shakspeare's  boy,  sir.     In  time,  Shakspeare  found 
higher  employment,  but  as  long  as  the  practice  of 
riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that 
held  the  horses   retained  the  appellation  of  Shak- 
speare's boys  J    That  the  above  anecdote  was  really 

^  Malone.     Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
*^  Johnson.  Reed's  Shakspeare,  \o\.  i.  p.  120.     One  reason  al- 
ledged  for  discrediting  this  account,  is,  its  having  appeared  first 
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communicated  by  Pope,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt. 
This  fact  Dr.  Johnson  states  upon  his  own  authority, 
and  coming  from  such  a  source,  the  story  is  certainly 
deserving  of  more  respect  than  the  commentators  have 
been  inclined  to  attach  to  it.     It  was  originally  re- 
lated by  D'Avenant,  who,  if  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre  had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  to  the 
play,  must  have  remembered  the  time ;  and  if  at  that 
time,  the  lads  who  took  charge  of  the  horses  were, 
as  he  affirmed,  called  Sliakspeares  boys,  that  circum- 
stance is  the  strongest  possible  corroboration  of  the 
story.     But  it  was  known  to  Rowe,  and  rejected  by 
him;  and  Steevens  advances  this  omission  as  a  proof 
that   our   author's  first  biographer  considered   the 
anecdote  incredible,  and  wholly  undeserving  his  at- 
tention.  Rowe's  suppression  of  the  fact  may  however 
have  originated  in  some  other  cause  than  his  sus- 
picion of  its  truth.     Might  he  not  have  been  actu- 
ated by  that  absurd  spirit  of  refinement,  which  is  only 
too  common  among  the  writers  of  biography,  as  well 
as  history,  and  which  induces  them  to  conceal  or 
misrepresent  every  occurrence  which  is  at  all  of  a 
humiliating  nature,  and  does  not  accord  with  those 
false  and  effeminate  notions  so  generally  entertained 
respecting  the  dignity  of  that  peculiar  class  of  com- 
position?   But,  however  inferior  the  situation  which 
Shakspeare  occupied  on  first  entering  upon  his  dra- 
in Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a  book  of  no  authority.     But  the 
general  inaccuracy  of  that  work,  ought  not,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  be  considered  as  impugning  the  credibility  of  its  narra- 
tion.    The  book  was,  in  fact,  written  by  Shiells,  the  amanuensis 
of  Dr,  Johnson,  and  he,   most  probably,  picked  up  from  his 
employer  this  piece  of  original  information.    Johnson,  in  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  repeated  it,  without  any  allusion  to  Shiell's 
work,  as  having  come  to  him  immediately  from  Pope,  and  in 
apparent  ignorance  of  its  ever  having  been  printed  before. 
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matic  career,  his  talents  were  not  long  buried  in 
obscurity.  He  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  station  in 
the  theatre;  and,  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  raised 
our  national  dramatic  poetry,  then  in  its  merest  in- 
fancy, to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  which  it  is 
perhaps  capable  of  reaching. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  art  to  have  attained  a  more 
rapid  growth,  than  was  attained  by  the  art  of  dra- 
matic Avriting  in  this  country.  The  people  had,  in- 
deed, been  long  accustomed  to  a  species  of  exhibi- 
tion, called  MIRACLES,  or  mysteries,^  founded  on 

s  The  most  ancient  as  well  as  most  complete  collection  of 
this  kind  is,  The  Chester  Mysteries,  which  were  written  not  by 
Ralph  Higden,  as  was  supposed  by  Warton,  Malone,  and  others, 
but  by  an  earlier  ecclesiastic  of  the  Abbey  of  Chester,  named 
Randall,  and  were  first  represented  between  the  years  1268  and 
1276.     The  following  extract  is  from  MSS.  Harl.   2013,  &c. 
"  Exhibited  at  Chester  in  the  year  1327,  at  the  expense  of  the 
different  trading  companies  of  that  city.     The  fall  of  Lucifer,  by 
the  Tanners.    The  Creation,  by  the  Drapers.    The  Deluge,  by  the 
Dyers.    Abraham,  Melchisedeck,  and  Lof,  bythe  Barbers.  Moses, 
Bfl^flA:,  and  Balaam,  hy  the  Cappers.  The  Salutation  and  Nativity, 
by  the  Wrightes.    The  Shepherds  feeding  their  Flocks  by  Night,  by 
the  Painters  and  Glaziers.   The  three  Kings,  by  the  Vintners.  The 
Oblation  of  the  three  Kings,  by  the  Mercers.   The  killing  of  the  Inno- 
cents, by  the  Goldsmiths.    The  Purifcation,hy  the  Blacksmiths. 
The  Temptation,  by  the  Butchers.  The  Last  Supper,  by  the  Bakers. 
The  Blind  Men  and  Lazarus,  by  the  Glovers.  Jesus  and  the  Lepers, 
by  the  Corvesarys.    Christ's  Passion,  by  the  Bowyers,  Fletchers, 
and  Ironmongers.  Descent  into  Hell,hy  the  Cooks  and  Innkeepers. 
The  Resurrection,  hy  the  Skinners.  The  Ascension,  by  the  Taylors. 
The  Election  of  St.  Mathias,  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Sj-c.  by  the 
Fishmongers.  Antichrist,  by  the  Clothiers.   Day  of  Judgment,  by 
the  Websters.  The  reader  will  perhaps  smile  at  some  of  these  com- 
binations. This  is  the  substance  and  order  of  the  former  part  of  the 
play.   God  enters  creatingt  he  world:  he  breathes  life  into  Adam, 
leads  him  into  Paradise,  and  opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam 
and  Eve  appear  naked,  and  not  ashamed,  and  the  old  serpent 
enters,  lamenting  his  fall.  He  converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  of  the 
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sacred  subjects,  and  performed  by  the  ministers  of 
religion  themselves,  on  the  holy  festivals,  in  or  near 
the  churches,  and  designed  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
in  the  leading  facts  of  sacred  history.  From  the  oc- 
casional introduction  of  allegorical  characters  such 
as  Faith,  Death,  Hope,  or  Sin,  into  these  religious 
dramas,  representations  of  another  kind,  called  mo- 
ralities,'' had  by  degrees   arisen,  of    which  the 

forbidden  fruit,  and  gives  part  to  Adam.  They  propose,  accord- 
ing to  the  stage-direction,  to  make  themselves  subligaculaafolUs 
quihus  tegamiis  pudenda.  Cover  their  nakedness  Avith  leaves,  and 
converse  with  God.  God's  curse.  The  serpent  exit  hissing. 
They  are  driven  from  Paradise  by  four  angels  and  the  cherubim 
with  a  flaming  sword.  Adam  appears  digging  the  ground,  and 
Eve  spinning.  Their  children  Cain  and  Abel  enter :  the  former 
kills  his  brother.  Adam's  lamentation.  Cain  is  banished,"  &c. — 
WaRTOn's  Ilistorjj  of  English  Poetry,  vol,  i.  p.  243. 

Indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who  attended  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  mysteries. 

•'  We  have  a  curious  account  in  a  book  entitled.  Mount  Tabor,  or 
private  Exercises  of  a  Penitent  Sinner,  by  R.  W.  [R.  Willis,]  Esq. 
published  in  the  year  of  his  age  15,  Anno  Domini,  1639;  an  extract 
from  which  will  give  the  reader  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the 
old  Moralities,  than  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject. 

"  UPON   A   STAGE-PLAY  WHICH  I   SAW  WHEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD. 

"In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is  (as  I  think  it  is  in 
other  like  corporations),  that  when  players  of  interludes  come  to 
towne,  they  first  attend  the  Mayor,  to  enforme  him  what  noble- 
man's servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  licence  for  their  publike 
playing;  and  if  the  Mayor  like  the  actors,  or  would  shew  respect 
to  their  lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first  play 
before  himself,  and  the  Alderman  and  Common-Counsell  of  the 
city;  and  that  is  called  the  Mayor's  play :  where  every  one  that 
will,  comes  in  without  money,  the  Mayor  giving  the  players  a 
reward  as  hee  thinks  fit  to  shew  respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play, 
my  father  tooke  me  with  him  and  made  me  stand  between  his 
leggs,  as  he  sate  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw  and 
heard  very  well.  The  play  was  called  The  Cradle  of  Security, 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince,  with  his 
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plots  were  more  artificial,  regular,  and  connected,  and 
which  were  entirely  formed  of  such  personifications; 
but  the  first  rough  draught  of  a  regular  tragedy  and 
comedy  that  appeared,  Lord  Sackville's  Gorboduc, 

courtiers  of  several  kinds,  among  which  three  ladies  were  in 
special  grace  with  him  ;  and  they  keeping  him  in  delights  and 
pleasures,  drew  him  from  his  graver  counsellors,  hearing  of  ser- 
mons, and  listening  to  good  councell  and  admonitions,  that  in 
the  end  they  got  him  to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the  stage, 
where  these  three  ladies  joyning  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him 
asleepe,  and  he  snorted  againe;  and  in  the  mean  time  closely 
conveyed  under  the  cloaths  wherewithall  he  was  covered,  a  vizard, 
like  a  swine's  snouts,  upon  his  face,  with  three  wire  chains  fastened 
thereunto,  the  other  end  whereof  being  holden  severally  by  those 
three  ladies ;  who  fall  to  singing  againe,  and  then  discovered 
his  face,  that  the  spectators  might  see  how  they  had  transformed 
him,  going  on  with  their  singing.  Whilst  all  this  was  acting, 
there  came  forth  of  another  doore  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
stage,  two  old  men;  the  one  in  blew,  with  a  Serjeant  at  arraes, 
his  mace  on  his  shoulder  ;  the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other  hand  upon  the  other's 
shoulder;  and  so  they  went  along  with  a  soft  pace  round  about 
by  the  skirt  of  the  stage,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the  cradle,  when 
all  the  court  was  in  the  greatest  jollity;  and  then  the  foremost 
old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearfull  blow  upon  tiie  cradle; 
wherewith  all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies,  and  the  vizard, 
all  vanished;  and  the  desolate  prince  starting  up  bare-faced, 
and  finding  himself  thus  sent  for  to  judgement,  made  a  lament- 
able complaint  of  his  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried  away 
by  wicked  spirits.  This  prince  did  personate  in  the  Morall,  the 
wicked  of  the  v/orld;  the  three  ladies,  Pride,  Covetousness,  and 
Luxury;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  last 
judgment.  This  sight  took  such  impression  in  me,  that  when  I 
came  towards  man's  estate,  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  memory,  as 
if  I  had  seen  it  newly  acted." 

The  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  born  in  the  same 
year  with  our  great  poet  (1564).  Supposing  him  to  have  been 
seven  or  eight  years  old  when  he  saw  this  interlude,  the  exhi- 
bition must  have  been  in  1571,  or  1572. 

Ma  LONE,  History  of  the  English  Stage. 
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and  Still's  Gammer  Gurto^is  Needle,  were  not  pro- 
duced till  within  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  the  metropolis/ 

About  that  time,  the  attention  of  the  public  began 
to  be  more  generally  directed  to  the  stage;  and  it 
throve  admirably  beneath  the  cheerful  beams  of  po- 
pularity. The  theatrical  performances  which  had, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  been  ex- 
hibited on  temporary  stages,  erected  in  such  halls  or 
apartments  as  the  actors  could  procure,  or,  more 
generally,  in  the  yards  of  the  great  inns,  while  the 
spectators  surveyed  them  from  the  surrounding  win- 
dows and  galleries,  began  to  be  established  in  more 
convenient  and  permanent  situations.  About  the  year 
1569,  a  regular  playhouse,  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  The  Theatre,  was  built.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  somewhere  in  Blackfriars;  and  three 
years  after  the  commencement  of  this  establishment, 
yielding  to  her  inclination  for  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre,  and  disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Puritans,  the  queen  granted  license  and  authority  to 
the  Servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  "to  use,  exer- 
cise, and  occupie,  the  arte  and  facultie  of  playinge 
commedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  stage-playes,  as  well 
for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjects,  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  thinke  good  to 
see  them,  throughoute  our  realme  of  England."  From 
this  time,  the  number  of  theatres  encreased  with  the 
ripening  taste,  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
people.  Various  noblemen  had  their  respective 
companies  of  performers,  who  were  associated  as 
their  servants,  and  acted  under  their  protection ;  and 

*  Gorboduc  was  pioduced  in  1662.     Gammer  Gurton,  in  1566. 
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during  the  period  of  Shakspeare's  theatrical  career, 
not  less  than  seven  principal  playhouses  were  open 
in  the  metropolis. 

Of  these  the  Globe,  and  the  playhouse  in  Black- 
friars,  were  the  property  of  the  company  to  which 
Shakspeare  was  himself  attached,  and  by  whom  all 
his  productions  were  exhibited.  The  Globe,  appears 
to  have  been  a  wooden  building  of  a  considerable 
size,  hexagonal  without,  and  circular  within;  it  was 
thatched  in  part,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  was 
open  to  the  weather.  This  was  the  company's  sum- 
mer theatre,  and  the  plays  were  acted  by  day-light : 
at  the  Blackfriars,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  the 
winter  theatre,  the  top  was  entirely  closed,  and  the 
performances  were  exhibited  by  candle-light.  In 
every  other  respect,  the  economy  and  usages  of  these 
houses  appear  to  have  been  the  same,  and  to  have 
resembled  those  of  every  other  contemporary  theatre. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  arrangements,  there 
were  very  few  points  of  diiierence  between  our  mo- 
dern theatres,  and  those  of  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 
The  terms  of  admission,  indeed,  were  considerably 
cheaper;  to  the  boxes,  the  entrance  was  a  shilling,  to 
the  pit  and  galleries  only  sixpence.''  Sixpence,  also, 
was  the  price  paid  for  stools  upon  the  stage ;  and  these 
seats,  as  we  learn  from  Decker's  Gulfs  Hornbook, 
were  peculiarly  affected  by  the  wits  and  critics  at 
the  time.  The  conduct  of  the  audience  was  less  re- 
strained by  the  sense  of  public  decorum,  and  smoking 
tobacco,  playing  at  cards,  eating  and  drinking,  were 
generally  prevalent  among  them:  the  hour  of  per- 

''  These  prices  appear  latterly  to  have  risen  to  two  shillings  and 
half  a  crown  for  the  best  places.  The  prices  at  the  Blackfriars, 
were  higher  than  at  the  Glohe. 

Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 
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formance  also  was  earlier;  the  play  beginning  at  first 
at  one,  and  afterwards  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  after- 
noon.    During  the  time  of  representation,  a  flag  was 
unfurled  at  the  top  of  the  theatre ;  and  the  floor  of  the 
stage  (as  was  the  case  with  every  floor  at  the  time, 
from  the  cottage  to  the  palace),  was   strewn  with 
rushes.     But  in  other  respects,  the  ancient  theatres 
seem   to  have    been    very   nearly   similar  to    those 
of  modern  times:  they  had  their  pit,  where  the  in- 
ferior class  of  spectators — the  groundlings — vented 
their  clamorous  censure  or  approbation;  they  had 
their  boxes,  and  even  their  private  boxes,  of  which 
the  right  of  exclusive  admission  was  hired  by  the 
night,  for  the  more  wealthy  and  refined  portion  of 
the  audience ;'  and  there  were  again  the  galleries,  or 
scaffolds  above  the  boxes,  for  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  purchase  inferior  accommodation  at  a  cheaper 
rate.     On  the  stage,  the  arrangements  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  the  curtain  di- 
vided the  audience  from  the  actors ;  which,  at  the 
third  sounding,  not  indeed  of  the  bell,  but  of  the 
trumpet,  was  drawn   for  the  commencement  of  the 
performance.     Malone  has  puzzled  himself  and  his 
readers,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient  theatre,  by  the 
supposition  that  there  was  a  permanent  elevation  of 
about  nine  feet,  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  from  which, 
in  many  of  the  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was 
spoken;  and  that  there  was  a  private  box  on  each 
side  of  this  platform.     Such  an  arrangement  would 

'  "  A  little  pique  happened  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  about  a  box,  in  a  new  play  at  the  Blackfriars, 
of  which  the  Duke  had  got  the  key;  which  if  it  had  come  to  be 
debated  betwixt  them,  as  it  was  once  intended,  some  heat  or  per- 
haps other  inconvenience  might  have  happened."^ — Letter  from 
Mr.  Garrard,  dated  Jan.  25th,  1535.  Straff.  Letters,  vol.  i. 
p.  511. 
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liave  precluded  the  possibility  of  all  theatrical  illu- 
sion; and  it  seems  an  extraordinary  place  to  fix  upon 
as  a  station  for  spectators,  where  they  could   have 
seen  nothing  but  the  backs  and  trains  of  the  per- 
formers.    But  as  Malone  himself  acknowledges  the 
spot  to  have  been  inconvenient,  and  that  "  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  were  these 
boxes  really  were;""'  it  may  be  presumed,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  that, 
if  indeed  such  boxes  existed  at  all,  they  certainly 
were  not  where  the  historian  of  the  English  stage 
has  placed  them.     Malone  was  possessed  with  an 
opinion,  that  the  use  of  scenes  was  unknown  in  the 
early  years  of  our  national  drama,  and  he  was  per- 
haps not  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  theory  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  stage    as  would  effectually 
preclude  the  supposition  that  such  aids  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  audience  had  ever  been  employed. 
That  he  was  in  error  respecting  the  want  of  painted 
scenery,  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  even  against  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Giiford."     As  to  his  perma- 
nent platform,  or  ii'pper  stage,  he  may,  or  may  not, 
be  correct  in  his  opinion ;  all  that  is  certain  upon 
this  subject  is,   that  his  quotations  do  not  authorize 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  deduced  from  them;  and 
only  prove  that  in  the  old,  as  in  the  modern  theatre, 
when  the  actor  was  to  speak  from  a  window,  or  ap- 
pear upon  a  balcony,  or  on  the  walls  of  a  fortress, 
the  requisite  ingenuity  was  not  wanting  to  contrive  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  place.     But,  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  scenery,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  from 
the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  such  a  con- 
trivance should  have  escaped  our  ancestors.    All  the 

"  Reed's  Shakespeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  note  9. 
"  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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materials  were  ready  to  their  hands;  they  had  not  to 
invent  for  themselves,  but  to  adapt  an  old  invention 
to  their  own  purposes:  and  at  a  time  when  every 
better  apartment  was  adorned  with  tapestry;  when 
even  the  rooms  of  the  commonest  taverns  were 
hung  with  painted  cloths;  while  all  the  essentials  of 
scenery  were  continually  before  their  eyes,  we  can 
hardly  believe  our  forefathers  to  have  been  so  defi- 
cient in  ingenuity,  as  to  suppose  that  they  never 
should  have  conceived  the  design  of  converting:  the 
common  ornaments  of  their  walls  into  the  decorations 
of  their  theatres.  But,  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
use  of  scenery  was  almost  coexistent  with  the  intro- 
duction of  dramatic  representations  in  this  country. 
In  the  Chester  Mysteries,  written  in  1268,  and  which 
are  the  most  ancient  and  complete  collection  of  the 
kind  that  we  possess,  we  have  the  following  stage 
direction:  "Then  Noe  shall  go  into  the  arke  with 
all  his  familye,  his  wife  excepte.  The  arhe  must  be 
hoarded  round  about,  and  upon  the  hordes  all  the 
beastes  andfowles  hereafter  7^ehearsed  must  be  painted, 
that  their  wordes  maye  agree  with  the  pictures."" 
In  this  passage  then,  is  a  distinct  reference  to  a 
painted  scene ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  the  lapse 
of  three  centuries,  while  all  other  arts  were  in  a  state 
of  rapid  improvement,  and  the  art  of  dramatic  writing 
perhaps  more  rapidly  and  successfully  improved  than 
any  other,  the  art  of  theatrical  decoration  should 
have  alone  stood  still.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
their  scenes  were  few ;  and  that  these  were  varied 
as  occasion  might  require,  by  the  introduction  of  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  stage  furniture.  Mr.  Gifford,  who 
adheres  to  Malone's  opinion,  says,  "a  table  with 
a  pen  and  ink  thrust  in,  signified  that  the  stage  was 
"  Reed's  Shakespeare,  vol.iii.  p.  15. 
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a  counting  house;  if  these  were  withdrawn,  and  two 
stools  put  in  their  places,  it  was  then  a  tavern  ;"p  and 
this  might  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  long  as  the 
business  of  the  play  was  supposed  to  be  passing 
within  doors,  but  when  it  was  removed  to  the  open 
air,  such  meagre  devices  would  no  longer  be  suffi- 
cient to  guide  the  imagination  of  the  audience,  and 
some  new  method  must  have  been  adopted  to  indi- 
cate the  place  of  action.  After  giving  the  subject  con- 
siderable attention,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Stee- 
vens  was  right  in  rejecting  the  evidence  of  Malone, 
strong  as  it  may  in  some  instances  appear ;  and  con- 
cluding that  the  spectators  were,  as  at  the  present  day, 
assisted  in  following  the  progress  of  the  story,  by 
means  of  painted  and  moveable  scenery.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  stage  directions.  In  the 
folio  Shakspeare,  of  1623,  we  read,  "  Enter  Brutus, 
in  his  orchai^d.''  "Enter  Timon,  in  the  woods'^ 
"  Enter  Timon,  from  his  cave.''  In  Coriolanus  : 
"  Marcius  follows  them  to  the  gates,  and  is  shut  in.'^ 
Innumerable  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
cited,  to  prove  that  the  ancient  stage  was  not  so 
defective  in  the  necessary  decorations  as  some  anti- 
quarians of  great  authority  would  represent,  "It 
may  be  added,"  says  Steevens,  "that  the  dialogue  of 
Shakspeare  has  such  perpetual  reference  to  objects 
supposed  visible  to  the  audience,  that  the  want  of 
scenery  could  not  have  failed  to  render  many  of  the 
descriptions  uttered  by  his  speakers  absurd  and 
laughable.  Ban  quo  examines  the  outside  of  Inver- 
ness castle  with  such  minuteness,  that  he  distin- 
guishes even  the  nests  which  the  martins  had  built 
under  the  projecting  parts  of  its  roof.  Romeo, 
standing  in  a  garden,  points  to  the  tops  of  fruit-trees 

P  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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gilded  by  the  moon.  The  prologue  speaker  to  the 
the  Second  Part  of  King  Henri)  IV,  expressly  shews 
the  spectators,  'this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,' 
in  which  Northumberland  was  lodged.  lachimo  takes 
the  most  exact  inventory  of  every  article  in  Imogen's 
bed-chamber,  from  the  silk  and  silver  of  which  her 
tapestry  was  wrought,  down  to  the  cupids  that  sup- 
port her  andirons.  Had  not  the  inside  of  this  apart- 
ment, with  its  proper  furniture,  been  represented, 
how  ridiculous  must  the  action  of  lachimo  have  ap- 
peared! He  must  have  stood  looking  out  of  the 
room  for  the  particulars  supposed  to  be  visible  with- 
in it.  In  one  of  the  parts  of  King  Henry  VI,  a  can- 
non is  discharged  against  a  tower ;  and  conversations 
are  held  in  almost  every  scene  from  different  walls, 
turrets,  and  battlements."  Indeed,  must  not  all  the 
humour  of  the  mock  play  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream  have  failed  in  its  intent,  unless  the  audi- 
ence before  whom  it  was  performed  were  accustomed 
to  be  gratified  by  the  combination  of  all  the  embel- 
lishments requisite  to  give  effect  to  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, and  could  therefore  estimate  the  absurdity 
of  those  shallow  contrivances,  and  mean  substitutes 
for  scenery,  which  were  devised  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  clowns?'^ 

1  This  question  appears  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts of  expenses  from  the  Book  of  Revels,  the  oldest  that  exists, 
in  the  office  of  the  auditors  of  the  Imprest.  "  The  Cullorer, 
William  Lyzard,  for  gold,  sylver,  and  sundry  other  cullers  by 
him  spent,  in  painting  the  houses  that  served  for  the  playes  and 
players  at  the  coorte,  with  their  properties  and  necessaries  inci- 
dent, &c.  13/.  16.S.  Id. 

Paper  for  patternes,  and  for  leaves  of  trees,  and  other  garnish- 
ing, 4  reams,  24*. 

Mrs.  Dane,  the  lynnen  dealer,  for  canvass  to  paynte  for  houses 
for  the  players,  and  other  properties,  as  monsters,  great  hollow 
trees,  and  such  other,  twenty  dozen  ells,  12/. 
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In  only  one  respect  do  I  perceive  any  material  dif- 
ference, between  the  mode  of  representation  at  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  and  at  present.  In  his  day, 
the  female  parts  were  performed  by  boys:'  this 
custom,  which  must  in  many  cases  have  materially 
injured  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  was  in  others  of 
considerable  advantage.  It  furnished  the  stage  with 
a  succession  of  youths  regularly  educated  to  the  art, 
and  experienced  to  fill  the  parts  appropriate  for  their 
age.  It  obviated  the  necessity  of  obtruding  performers 
before  the  public  in  parts  that  were  unsuited  to  their 
time  of  life.  When  the  lad  had  become  too  tall  for 
Juliet,  he  was  prepared  to  act,  and  was  most  admir- 
ably calculated  in  age  to  assume,  the  character  of  the 
ardent  Romeo:  when  .the  voice  had  "the  mannish 
crack, "  that  rendered  the  youth  unlit  to  appear  as 
the  representative  of  the  gentle  Imogen,  he  was 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  princely  sentiments  of  Arviragiis 
or  Guiderius. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  the  stage  when  Shak- 
speare entered  into  its  service,  in  the  double  capacity 
of  actor  and  author.  As  an  author,  though  Dryden 
says,  that 

"  Shakspeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore,"* 

William  Lyzarde,  for  syze,  cullers,  pottes,  nayles,  and  pensills, 
used  and  occupied  upon  the  payntinge  of  seven  cities,  one  villadge, 
one  countrey  house,  one  battlement,  nine  axes,  a  braunche,  lillyes, 
and  a  mounte  for  Christmas  three  holidays,  41.  \5s.  8d. 

There  are  several  other  references  to  "paynting  great  clothes 
of  canvas,"  which  were  evidently  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
moveable  canvass  scenes. 

See  Bosvr-Ei.i.'s  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  364 — 409. 

■■  The  first  woman  who  appeared  in  a  regular  drama,  on  a 

public  stage,  performed  the  part  of  Desdemona,  about  the  year 

1660.  Her  name  is  unknown. — Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  iii.  p.  133, 

'  Prologue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Circe, 

VOL.    I.  d 
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it  is  most  probable  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  the 
earliest  dramatic  effort  of  his  pen.  Shakspeare 
arrived  in  London  about  the  year  1587,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  the  latter  play,  as  intimated 
by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  introduction  to  Bartholomew 
Fair^  we  find  it  to  have  been  produced  immediately 
after  his  arrival.  That  Titus  Andronicus  is  really 
the  work  of  Shakspeare,  it  would  be  a  defiance  to  all 
contemporary  evidence  to  doubt.  It  was  not  only 
printed  among  his  works,  by  his  friends,  Heminge 
and  Condell,  but  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  tragedies 
by  an  author,"  who  appears  to  have  been  on  such 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  as  to  have  been  admitted 
to  a  sight  of  his  MS.  sonnets.  Against  this  testi- 
mony, the  critics  have  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  ac- 
cumulated horrors  of  its  plot;  the  stately  march  of 
its  versification;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  its  style 
from  the  other  efforts  of  Shakspeare's  genius.  It 
does  not  strike  me  that  these  arguments  are  sufficient 
to  lead  us  to  reject  the  play  as  the  composition  of 
our  great  dramatist.  He  was,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  three-and-twenty  years  of  age  when  it  was  com- 
posed. The  plays  which  at  the  time  had  possession 
of  the  stage,  of  which  very  few  had  been  written, 
and  not  above  fifteen  are  extant,''     supposing  An. 


'  In  the  year  1614,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  play  which  had  then 
been  exhibited  "  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years." 
"  Meres,  Palladis  Taynia. 

*  Acolastus 1540.  Arraignment  of  Paris     "j 

Gorboduc 1561.  Sapko  and  Phaon  >   1584. 

Damon  and  Pythias 1 562 .  Alexander  and  Campaspe  J 

Tailored  and  Gismund  • . .  1568.  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  *  •  •    1587. 

Cambyses,  before 1 570.  Jeronimo  ^ 

Appius  and  Virginia      \  ic«r    Spanish  Tragedy  ^    ••••    1588. 
Gam  Gurtons  Needle )  '   Tamburlaine         j 

Promos  and  Cassandra  •  •  •  1 578.  Titus  Andronicus 1589. 

Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  4.  note. 
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dronicus  to  have  been  produced  in  1589,  were  all  of 
the  same  bombastic  and  exaggerated  character ;  and 
the   youthful    poet   naturally  imitated  the   popular 
manner,  and  strove  to  beat  his  contemporaries  vf'iih. 
their  own  weapons.     However  tiresome  the  tragedy 
may  be  to  us,  it  was  a  great  favourite  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance.    It  was  full  of  barbarities  that  shock  the 
refined  taste ;  but  these  formed  a  mode  of  exciting 
the  interest  of  the  audience  which  was  very  com- 
monly had  recourse  to  by  the  play-writers   of  the 
age,  and  from  which  Shakspeare  never  became  fully 
weaned,  even  at  a  period  when  his  judgment  was 
matured ;  as  we  may  learn  from  the  murder  of  Mac- 
duff's children,  the  hamstringing  of  Cassio,  and  the 
plucking  out  the  eyes  of  Gloucester.   The  versification 
and  language  of  the  play,  is  certainly  very  different 
from  those  of  Othello,  o^ Hamlet,  of  Macbeth,  or  Lear, 
The  author  had  not  yet  acquired  that  facility  of  com- 
position for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
He  wrote  with  labour,  and  left  in  every  line  the  trace 
of  the  labour  with  which  he  wrote.     He  had  not  yet 
discovered  (and  it  was  he  who  eventually  made  the 
discovery),  that  the  true  language  of  nature  and  of 
passion  is  that  which  passes  most  directly  to  the 
heart :  but  it  is  not  with  the  works  of  his  experienced 
years,  that  this  "  bloody  tragedy"  should  be  compared ; 
if  it  be,  we  certainly  should  find  a  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  writings  of  such  opposite  descriptions, 
could  be  the  effusions  of  the  same  intellect;    but, 
compare  this  tragedy  with   the  other  works  of  his 
youth,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes.     Is  it  improbable 
that   the    author    of  the    Venus    and    Adonis,    and 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  should,  on  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  stage,  produce  as  heavy  and  monotonous 
a  performance  as  the  Titus  Andronicusl 
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I  have  been  rather  more  diffuse  upon  this  subject, 
than  the  nature  of  the  present  notice  would  appear  to 
warrant,  because  it  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  time  when  Shakspeare  commenced  writer  for  the 
stage.  If  Titus  Andronicus  be  really  his,  as  I  sup- 
pose, he  became  an  author  immediately  on  finding 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  theatre.  His  first  play, 
though  we  now  despise  and  reject  it,  was  the  best 
play  that  had  been  presented  to  the  public ;  and  im- 
mediately placed  him  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  among  the  principal  supports  of  the 
company  to  which  he  was  attached. 

Pericles,  if  the  work  of  Shakspeare,  was  probably 
his  next  dramatic  production.  Dryden  has  most  un- 
equivocally attributed  this  play  to  Shakspeare,  and 
he  was  also  commended  as  its  author,  in  1646,  by 
S.  Shepherd,  in  a  poem  called  Time  displayed.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  omitted  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
in  their  collection  of  our  poefs  works;  but  this  may 
have  proceeded  from  forgetfulness,  and  it  was  only  by 
an  afterthought,  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  escaped  a 
similar  fortune.  How  far  Pericles,  as  originally 
written,  was,  or  was  not,  worthy  the  talents  of  Shaks- 
peare, we  have  no  means  of  judging.  The  only 
editions  of  this  tragedy  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  three  spurious  quartos,  of  which  the  text  was 
printed  from  copies  taken  by  illiterate  persons 
during  representation,  and  published  without  any 
regard  to  the  property  or  the  reputation  of  the  author, 
to  impose  on  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  Peri- 
cles of  Shakspeare  may  have  been  a  splendid  com- 
position, and  yet  not  have  shewn  so  in  the  garbled 
editions  of  the  booksellers.  We  may  estimate  the 
injuries  that  Pericles  received,  by  the  injuries  which 
we  know  were  inflicted   upon  Hamlet  on  its  first 
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issuing,  after  such  a  process,  from  the  press.  In  the 
first  edition  of  Hamlet,  1603,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  Shakspeare's  work. 
Long  passages,  and  even  scenes,  are  misplaced ; 
grammar  is  set  wholly  at  defiance ;  half  lines  fre- 
quently omitted,  so  as  to  destroy  the  sense;  and 
sentences  brought  together  without  any  imaginable 
connexion.  Sometimes  the  transcriber  caught  the 
expression,  but  lost  the  sentiment ;  and  huddled  the 
words  together,  without  any  regard  to  the  meaning 
or  no-meaning  that  they  might  happen  to  convey :  at 
other  times  he  remembered  the  sentiment,  but  lost  the 
expression ;  and  considered  it  no  presumption  to  supply 
the  lines  of  Shakspeare  with  doggerel  verses  of  his 
own.  Such  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  early  quarto 
impressions  of  our  author's  plays :  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  that  Pericles,  which  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  play  in  passing  through  the 
io-norant  and  neo-lio-enthandsof  the.transcriberandthe 
printer,  might  have  been  originally  the  work  of  Shaks- 
peare, without  retaining  in  its  published  form  any 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  magic  hand  that 
framed  it.  To  attempt  tracing  the  literary  life  of  our 
great  dramatist  were  a  work  of  unprofitable  toil.  I 
have  given  in  the  appendix  (No.  2.)  the  list  of  his 
plays,  according  to  the  order  in  which  Chalmers, 
Malone,  and  Dr.  Drake  suppose  them  to  have  been 
composed :  but  the  grounds  of  their  conjectures  are 
so  uncertain,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in 
them,  and  all  we  really  know  upon  the  subject,  is  whar 
we  learn  from  Meres,"^  that  previously  to  the  year 
1598,  that  is,  within  twelve  years  after  his  attaching 
himself  to  the  theatre,  Shakspeare  had  not  only  pub- 

''  Palladis  Tamia,  or  Second  part  of  Wit's  Common  Place  Book, 
by  Francis  Meres,  and  printed  at  London,  1598. 
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lished  his  two  poems,  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Rape  of  Liicrece;  but  had  already  written  Titus 
Andronicus,  King  John,  Richard  the  Second,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Richard  the  Third,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Tivo  Gentlemen  of 
Verojia,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Love's  Labour 
Lost,  The  Love's  Labour  Won,^  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  He  had  also  written  a  great  number  of  his 
Sonnets,  and  the  minor  pieces  of  poetry  which  were 
collected  and  printed  by  Jaggart,  in  1599,  under  the 
somewhat  affected  title  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
After  this,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  suc- 
cession in  which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  com- 
posed. 

Very  early  in  his  dramatic  career,  he  appears  to 
have  attained  to  a  principal  share  in  the  direction 
and  emoluments  of  the  theatres  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. His  name  stands  second  in  the  list  of 
proprietors  of  the  Globe,  and  Blackfriars,  in  the  li- 
cense granted  to  them  by  James  the  First  in  1603 : 
and  his  industry  in  supporting  these  establishments 
was  indefatigable.  Besides  the  plays  which  were 
entirely  of  his  own  composition,  or  which  he  so 
completely  rewrote  as  to  make  them  his  own,  he 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  revising, 
and  adding  to,  and  remodelling  the  works  of  others.* 
This  task,  however  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  his 
theatre,  and  necessary  to  give  attraction  to  the  pieces 
themselves,  was  viewed  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by 
the  original  authors;    and   Robert  Greene,  in  his 

•  There  is  no  such  play  extant  as  Love's  Labour  Won.  Dr. 
Farmer  supposes  this  to  have  been  another  name  for  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well. 

*  As  was  the  case  with  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  probably  many 
other  plays  that  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
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Groatsworth  of  Wit,  himself  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
in  admonishing  his  fellow-dramatists  to  abandon 
their  pursuit,  and  apply  themselves  to  some  more 
profitable  vocation,  refers  them  to  this  part  of  our 
author's  labours  with  no  little  asperity.  "  Trust 
them  not  (i.  e.  the  players),  for  there  is  an  upstart 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
tyg-er's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is 
as  well  able  to  bombaste  out  a  blank -verse  as  the 
best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Joha72nes  fac- 
totum, is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shak-scene  in  a 
country."  This  sarcasm,  however,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  unwarranted  effusion  of  a  dissolute  and  dis- 
appointed spirit.  Greene  was  a  bad  man.  The 
pamphlet  from  which  the  above  passage  is  extracted 
was  published  after  his  death  by  Henry  Chettle ;  and 
the  editor,  after  he  had  given  it  to  the  world,  was  so 
satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  insinuated 
against  our  author,  that  he  made  a  public  apology 
for  his  indiscretion  in  the  preface  to  a  subsequent 
pamphlet  of  his  own,  entitled.  Kind  Harfs  Dreame; 
lamenting  that  he  had  not  omitted,  or  at  least  mode- 
rated, what  Greene  had  written  against  Shakspeare, 
and  adding,  ''  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault 
had  been  my  fault;  because  myself  have  seen  his  de- 
meanour, no  less  civil  than  he  excelkth  in  the  qualitie 
he  professes :  besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honestie, 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  wi^iting,  that  approves 
his  art."" 

It  may  be  conceived  from  the  abundance  of  his 
works,  of  which,  perhaps,  very  many  have  been  lost, 
that  our  author's  facility  of  composition  must  have 
been  extremely  great;  and,  on  this  point,  we  have 
the  contemporary  testimony  of  his  sincere,   kind- 
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hearted,  generous,  and  much  slandered  friend,  Ben 
Jonson,  who  writes  in  his  Discoveries,  "  I  remember 
the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to 
Shakspeare,  that  in  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned) 
he  never  blotted  out  a  line,  My  answer  hath  been, 
Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand!  which  they  thought 
a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this, 
but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circumstance 
to  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted; 
and  to  justify  mine  own  candour,  for  I  loved  the  man, 
and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as 
much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature,  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave 
notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed 
with  that  felicity,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  stopped :  Sufflaminaridus  erat^  as  Augustus 
said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power; 
would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too.  Many  times 
he  fell  into  those  things  which  could  not  escape 
laughter;  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of  Caesar, 
one  speaking  to  him, 

'  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong.' 

"  He  replied : 

*  Csesar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  just  cause.'" 

"  and  such  like,  which  were  ridiculous.     But  he  re- 

"  In  the  present  copies  we  read — JuUus  Ceesar,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 

Know,  CcEsar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause, 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

and  so  the  speech  ends  with  a  defective  hne.     The  original  pas- 
sage, we  may  presume,  ran  as  Jonson  has  quoted  it ; 

Know,  Ceesar  doth  not  wrong,  but  with  just  cause; 
JVo/-  without  cause,  wilt  he  he  satisfied. 

The  line  was  attacked  by  the  formidable  criticism  of  Jonson,  and 
the  offending  words  withdrawn. 
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deemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues;  there  was  ever 
more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned."'' 

But  Shakspeare  was  not  only  an  author  but  an 
actor.  In  this  union  of  the  two  professions  he  was 
not  singular;  his  friend,  Ben  Jonson,  resembled  him 
in  this.  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  Shakspeare 
as  a  performer,  there  has  existed  some  doubt.  From 
the  expression  used  in  Rowe's  Life,  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  been  but  indifferently  skilled  in  the  infe- 
rior half  of  his  double  vocation,  and  never  attempted 
any  parts  superior  to  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet;  but  the 
words  of  Chettle,  speaking  of  him  as  "  one  eixeltcnt 
in  the  qualitie  he  pj^of esses,''  confirm  the  account  of 
Aubrey,  that  "  he  did  act  eixeedingly  well.''''  That 
he  understood  the  theory  of  his  profession  is  mani- 
fest from  the  invaluable  instructions  which  he  has 
written,  for  the  use  of  all  future  actors,  in  the  third 
act  of  Hamlet.  His  class  of  characters  was  proba- 
bly not  very  extensive.  If  the  names  of  the  per- 
formers prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  were  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
the  persons  of  the  drama,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  he  was  the  original  representative  of  Old 
Ktiowell;  and  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Oldys  would 
also  make  it  appear  that  he  played  Adam  in  As  you 
like  it.  "  One  of  Shakspeare's  brothers,^  who  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  even  some  years  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  would,  in  his  younger 
days,  come  to  London  to  visit  his  brother  Will,  as  he 
called  him,  and  be  a  spectator  of  him  as  an  actor  in 
some  of  his  own  plays.  This  custom,  as  his  bro- 
ther's fame  enlarged,  and  his  dramatic  entertainments 
grew  the  greatest  support  of  our  principal,  if  not  of 
all  our  theatres,  he  continued  it  seems  so  long  after 
'  Ben  Jon  son's  Discoveries.  ^  Gilbert. 
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his  brother's  death  as  even  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
own  life.     The  curiosity  at  this  time  of  the  most 
noted  actors  (exciting  them)  to  learn  something  from 
him  of  his  brother,  &c.  they  justly  held  him  in  the 
highest  veneration.     And  it  may  be  well  believed, 
as  there  was,  besides,  a  kinsman  and  descendant  of 
the  family,  who  was  then  a  celebrated  actor  among 
them  {Charles  Hart.   See  Shakspeare's  Will).    This 
opportunity  made  them    greedily   inquisitive   into 
every  little  circumstance,  more  especially  in  his  dra- 
matick  character,  which  his  brother  could  relate  of 
him.     But  he,  it  seems,  was  so  stricken  in  years, 
and  possibly  his  memory  so  weakened  with  infirmi- 
ties (which  might  make  him  the  easier  pass  for  a  man 
of  weak  intellects),  that  he  could  give  them  but  little 
light  into  their  enquiries;  and  all  that  could  be  re- 
collected from  him  of  his  brother  Will  in  that  station 
was,  the  faint,  general,  and  almost  lost  ideas  he  had 
of  having  once  seen  him  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own 
comedies,  wherein,  being  to  personate  a  decrepit  old 
man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so   weak 
and  drooping  and  unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced 
to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person  to  a 
table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company, 
who  were  eating^,  and  one  of  them  sunof  a  sono-."^ 
From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  class  of  charac- 
ters to  which  the  histrionic  exertions  of  Shakspeare 
were  confined,  was  that  of  elderly  persons ;  parts, 
rather  of  declamation,   than   of  passion.     With   a 
countenance  which,  if  any  one  of  his  pictures  is  a 
genuine  resemblance  of  him,  we  may  adduce  that 
one  as  our  authority  for  esteeming  capable  of  every 
variety  of  expression ;  with  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
that  rendered  him  fit  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  first 
1  Reed's  Skakspcarc,  vol.  i.  122. 
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actors  of  his  day,  and  to  instruct  Joseph  Taylor  in 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  John  Lowine  in  that  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth;^'  with  such  admirable  qua- 
lifications for  pre-eminence,  we  must  infer  that  no- 
thing but  some  personal  defect  could  have  reduced 
him  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  even  in 
youth  assume  the  slow  and  deliberate  motion,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  old  age.  In  his  minor  poems 
we,  perhaps,  trace  the  origin  of  this  direction  of  his 
talents.  It  appears  from  two  places  in  his  Sonnets, 
that  he  was  lamed  by  some  accident.  In  the  37th 
sonnet  he  writes — 

"  So  I  made  lame  by  Fortune's  dearest  spite." 

And,  in  the  89th,  he  again  alludes  to  his  infirmity, 
and  says — 

"  Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt." 

This  imperfection  would  necessarily  have  rendered 
him  unfit  to  appear  as  the  representative  of  any  cha- 
racters of  youthful  ardour,  in  which  rapidity  of  move- 
ment or  violence  of  exertion  were  demanded;  and 
would  oblige  him  to  apply  his  powers  to  such  parts 
as  were  compatible  with  his  measured  and  impeded 
action.  Malone  has  most  inefficiently  attempted  to 
explain  away  the  palpable  meaning  of  the  above 
lines;  and  adds,  "  If  Shakspeare  was  in  truth  lame, 
he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  halt  occasionally  for  this 
or  any  other  purpose.  The  defect  must  have  been 
fixed  and  permanent."  Not  so.  Surely,  many  an 
infirmity  of  the  kind  may  be  skilfully  concealed ;  or 
only  become  visible  in  the  moments  of  hurried 
movement.  Either  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Lord  Byron 
might,  without  any  impropriety,  have  written  the 

*  Jlosc«« /5^ng/2'caHM5,  commonly  called,  Downes  the  Prompter's 
Book. 
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verses  in  question.  They  would  have  been  appli- 
cable to  either  of  them.  Indeed,  the  lameness  of 
Lord  Byron  was  exactly  such  as  Shakspeare's  might 
have  been;  and  I  remember  as  a  boy,  that  he  se- 
lected those  speeches  for  declamation,  which  would 
not  constrain  him  to  the  use  of  such  exertions,  as 
might  obtrude  the  defect  of  his  person  into  notice. 

Shakspeare's  extraordinary  merits,  both  as  an 
author  and  as  an  actor,  did  not  fail  of  obtaining  for 
him  the  fame  and  the  remuneration  that  they  de- 
served. He  was  soon  honoured  by  the  patronage  of 
the  young  Lord  Southampton,  one  of  the  most  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  noblemen  of  the  court  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  one  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  our  national 
drama. ^  To  this  distinguished  person  our  author 
dedicated,  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,'""  the 
poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  1593.  This  was 
within  five  years  after  Shakspeare  arrived  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  inscribed  the 
Rape  of  Liicrece  to  the  same  nobleman,  in  terms 
which  prove  that  the  barriers  imposed  by  difference 
of  condition  had  become  gradually  levelled,  and 
that,  between  these  young  men,  the  cold  and  formal 
intercourse  of  the  patron  and  the  client  had  been 
rapidly  exchanged  for  the  kinder  familiarity  of 
friendship.  The  first  address  is  respectful ;  the 
second  affectionate.  When  this  intimacy  began 
Shakspeare  was  in  his  twenty-seventh,  and  Lord 
Southampton  in  his  twentieth  year;  a  time  of  life 
when  the  expansion  of  our  kindness  is  not  restrained 

»  "  My  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  came  not  to  the 
court;  the  one  doth  but  very  seldome  :  they  pass  away  the  time 
in  London,  mcrchj  in  going  to  plai/s  even/  day." — Rowland  Whyte's 
Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  LOOB.    Sj/djtei/  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 32 . 

''  Dedication  to  T'c/h/.v  aiid  Adonis. 
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by  any  of  those  apprehensions  and  suspicions  which, 
in  after-life,  impede  the  developement  of  the  affec- 
tions; and  when,  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
excellence,  we  hasten  to  seek  fellowship  with  it,  and 
disregard  every  impediment  to  free  communication 
which  may  be  opposed  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
society.  The  superiority  of  Shakspeare's  genius 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  his  friend.  Lord  South- 
ampton allowed  the  gifts  of  Nature  to  claim  equal 
privilege  with  the  gifts  of  Fortune ;  and  the  splendid 
present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  our  great  poet 
received  from  him,  was  bestowed  and  accepted  in 
the  true  spirit  of  generosity;  as  coming  from  one, 
who  was  exercising  to  its  noblest  uses  the  power  of 
his  affluence,  and  received  by  one  whose  soul  was 
large  enough  to  contain  the  sense  of  obligation  with- 
out any  mixture  of  petty  shame  or  any  sacrifice  of 
independence.  The  name  of  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  should  be  dear  to  every  Eng- 
lishman, as  the  first  patron — the  youthful  friend — 
and  author  of  the  fortunes  of  Shakspeare. 

The  authority  for  believing  that  this  magnificent 
present  was  made — which  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
five  thousand  pounds  at  the  present  day — is  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  respecting  the  events  of  our 
author's  life;  that  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant.  "  It 
was  given,"  he  says,  "  to  complete  a  purchase." 
Malone  doubts  the  extent  of  the  earl's  munificence — 
and  what  does  he  not  doubt?  He  says,  "  no  such 
purchase  was  ever  made."'*  This  is  a  mere  gratui- 
tous assumption;  for  it  is  evident  that  Shakspeare 
had  a  very  considerable  property  in  two  principal 
theatres,  which  must  have  been  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, and  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  an  in- 

•*  Boswell's  Shakspeare,  vol.  il.  p.  480. 
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thirty  pounds,  a  sum  in  those  days  by  no  means  in- 
considerable.'' 

Pecuniary  emolument  and  literary  reputation  were 
not  the  only  reward  that  our  poet  received  for  his 
labours :  the  smiles  of  royalty  itself  shone  upon  him. 
"  Queen  Elizabeth,"  says  Rowe,  "  gave  him  many 
gracious  marks  of  her  favour;'"'  and  so  delighted  was 
she  with  the  character  oiFalstaff,  that  she  desired  our 
author  to  continue  it  in  another  play,  and  exhibit  him 
in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  Dennis  adds,  that,  from  the  Queen's  eager- 
ness to  see  it  acted,  "she  commanded  it  to  be  finished 
in  fourteen  days,  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells 
us,  very  well  pleased  with  the  representation.""  If 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  pleased  to  direct  the  course  of 
our  author's  imao-ination,  with  her  successor  he  was  a 
distinguished  favourite;  and  James  the  First,  whose 
talents  and  judgment  have  deserved  more  respect  than 
they  have  received,  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  which  was  long  in  the  possession  of  Sir  W. 
D'Avenant,"  Dr.  Farmer  supposes  this  letter  to  have 
been  written  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid  the  mo- 
narch in  Macbeth  ;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  equally 
probable  occasion.  The  Tempest  was  written  for  the 
festivities  that  attended  the  marriao^e  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  with  the  Prince  Palatine;  and  was  per- 

''  This  Letter  is  preserved  in  Boswell's  Skakspearc,  vol.  ii. 
p.  485.  '  Life  of  Shakspeare. 

"  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Coiyikal  Gallant. 

"  James  was  the  patron  of  Jonson  and  of  Shakspeare;  he  pos- 
sessed himself  no  inconsiderable  talent  for  poetry.  See  Bos- 
■weWs  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  481,  482.  He  was  called  a  pedant; 
"  but,"  says  Mr.  D'Israeli,  ''  he  was  no  more  a  pedant  than  the 
ablest  of  his  contemporaries;  nor  abhorred  the  taste  of  tobacco, 
nor  feared  witches,  more  than  they  did:  he  was  a  great  wit,  a 
most  acute  disputant,"  &c. — Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 
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formed  at  court  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613. 
In  the  island  Princess,  Miranda,  Shakspeare  un- 
doubtedly designed  a  poetic  representative  of  the 
virgin  and  high-born  bride ;  in  the  royal  and  learned 
Prospero,  we  may  trace  a  complimentary  allusion  to 
the  literary  character  and  mysterious  studies  of  her 
royal  father ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  as  likely  that  the 
letter  of  James  to  Shakspeare  should  have  had 
reference  to  The  Tempest,  as  to  Macbeth.  Our 
author  seems  to  have  formed  a  far  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  talents  of  his  sovereign,  than  that  w^hich 
w^e  have  blindly  received  and  adopted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  political  enemies,  the  Non-conformists; 
and  in  a  MS.  volume  of  poems,  which  was  purchased 
by  Boswell,  the  following  complimentary  lines  are 
preserved. 

SHAKSPEARE  UPON  THE  KING. 

"  Crownes  have  their  compass,  length  of  dayes  their  date, 
Triumphes  their  tombs,  felicity  her  fate  : 
Of  more  than  earth  cann  earth  make  none  partaker; 
But  knowledge  makes  the  king  most  like  his  Maker."" 

Thus  honoured  and  applauded  by  the  great,  the 
intercourse  of  Shakspeare  with  that  bright  band 
and  company  of  gifted  spirits,  which  ennobled 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  by  their  writings, 
must  have  been  a  source  of  the  highest  intellectual 
delight.  The  familiarity  with  which  they  seem  to 
have  communicated ;  the  constant  practice  of  uniting 
their  powers  in  the  completion  of  a  joint  produc- 
tion ;  the  unenvying  admiration  with  which  they  re- 
joiced in  the  triumphs  of  their  literary  companions, 
and  introduced  the  compositions  of  one  another  to 
the  world  by  recommendatory  verses,  present   us 

'  Boswell's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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with  such  a  picture  of  kind  and  gay  and  intelligent 
society,  as  the  imagination  finds  it  difficult  to  enter- 
tain an  adequate  conception  of.  "  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, previously  to  his  unfortunate  engagement 
with  the  wretched  Cobham  and  others,  had  insti- 
tuted a  meeting  of  beaiij:  esprits  at  the  Mermaid,  a 
celebrated  tavern  in  Friday-street.  Of  this  club, 
which  combined  more  talent  and  genius,  perhaps, 
than  ever  met  together  before  or  since,  our  author 
was  a  member ;  and  here,  for  many  years,  he  regu- 
larly repaired  with  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many 
others,  whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period, 
call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect. 
Here,  in  the  full  flow  and  confidence  of  friendship, 
the  lively  and  interesting  '  wit  combats'  took  place 
between  Ben  Jonson  and  our  author;  and  hither, 
in  probable  allusion  to  them,  Beaumont  fondly  lets 
his  thoughts  wander,  in  his  letter  to  Jonson,  from 
the  country. 

"  * What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came, 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest,  &c."'p 

The  "  wit  combats"  alluded  to  in  this  interesting 
passage  are  mentioned  by  Fuller,  who,  speaking  of 
Shakspeare,  says,  "  Many  were  the  wit  combates 
between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I  behold 
them  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English 
man  of  war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former,  was 
built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his 
performances.     Shakspeare,  like  the  latter,  lesser  in 

p  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixv,  Ixvi. 
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bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides, 
tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention. '"^ 

Of  these  encounters  of  the  keenest  intellects  not  a 
vestige  now  remains.  The  memory  of  Fuller,  per- 
haps, teemed  vj^ith  their  sallies;  but  nothing  on 
which  we  can  depend  has  descended  to  us.  The 
few  traditionary  tales  that  remain,  are  without  any 
authority;  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  present  them  to 
the  reader  as  Dr.  Drake  has  collected  them.' 

Shakspeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  children ;  and  after  the  christening,  being  in 
deep  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up,  and  asked 
him,  why  he  was  so  melancholy?  "  No  faith,"  Ben, 
says  he,  "  not  I ;  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great 
while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow 
upon  my  godchild,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last."  I 
prithee  what?  says  he.  "  I'faith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en  give 
her  a  dozen  good  Latin  (latten^)  spoons,  and  thou 
shalt  translate  them." 

"  The  above,"  says  Archdeacon  Nares,  "  is  a  plea- 
sant raillery  enough  on  Jonson's  love  for  translating." 
The  second  is  not  so  worthy  of  preservation.  "  Mr. 
Ben  Jonson  and  Mr.  William  Shakspeare  being 
merrie  at  a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for  his 
epitaph  : 

*  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson, 
Who  was  once  one ' 

"  He  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  make  up,  who 
presently  writte, 

'  Worthies,  folio  edition,  p.  HI.  126. 
■^  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  593. 
'  Latten,  i.e.  brass.     The  anecdote  is  from  the  Had.  MSS. 
No.  6395. 
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'  Tliat,  while  he  liv'd  was  a  slow  thing. 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  no-thing.'" 

"  This  stuff,"  adds  Mr.  Gifford,  "  is  copied  from  the 
Ashmole  MS.  38.'" 

The  next  may  be  said  to  be  rather  of  a  'better  leer.' 
"  Verses   by  Ben   Jonson    and    Shakspeare,    oc- 
casioned by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totus 
mundus  agit  histrionem. 

JONSON. 
"  If,  but  stage  actors,  all  the  world  displays, 
Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays  ?" 

SHAKSPEARE. 
"  Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  see,  we  do ; 
We  are  all  both  actors  and  spectators  too."" 

The  intimacy  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  G. 
Peel,  a  dramatic  poet,  to  his  friend  Marie: — 

*  FRIEND  MARLE, 

'  I  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than 
last  night.  We  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe, 
when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  scruple  to  affyrme  plea- 
santely  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he  had  stolen  his 
speeche  about  the  qualityes  of  an  actor's  excellencye, 
in  Hamlet  hys  tragedye,  from  conversations  many- 
fold  whych  had  passed  between  them,  and  opinyons 
given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  the  subject.  Shakspeare 
did  not  take  this  talke  in  good  sorte;  but  Jonson  put 
an  end  to  the  strife,  wittylie  remarking,  This  affaire 
needeth  no  contentione ;  you  stole  it  from  Ned,  no 
doubt;  do  not  marvel :  have  you  not  seen  him  act 
tymes  out  of  number?  G.  Peel.' 

'  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxx. 
"  Poetical  Characteristics,  vol.  i.  MS.  some  time  in  the  Harleian 
Library. 
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The  first  appearance  of  this  Letter  was  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1770,  whence  it  was  copied 
into  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  in  both  these 
works  it  commences  in  the  following  manner :  "  I 
must  desyre  that  my  syster  hyr  watche,  and  the 
cookerie  book  you  promysed,  may  be  sente  bye  the 
man. — I  never  longed,  &c."  "  Of  the  four,  this  is  the 
only  anecdote  worth  preserving ;  but,"  concludes  Dr. 
Drake,  "  I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  mere  forgery." 

The  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  as 
friends,  and  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  our 
early  dramatic  literature,  are  so  intimately  connected, 
that  the  life  of  one  involves  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  by  Rowe,  that 
Shakspeare  was  the  original  means  of  introducing 
the  works  of  Jonson  to  the  stage.  "  Jonson,  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his 
plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it  acted ;  and 
the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just 
upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer, 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company, 
when  Shakspeare  luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and 
found  something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first 
to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend 
Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public."'' — This  anec- 
dote is  disputed  by  Mr.  Gifibrd.  He  proves  that  in 
1598,  when  Everi/  Alan  in  his  Humour,  the  first  ef- 
fort of  Jonson's  genius  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
was  produced,  "  its  author  was  as  well  known  as 
Shakspeare,  and,  perhaps,  better."^  Very  true ;  but 
this  does  not  in  the  least  impugn  the  credibility  of 
Rowe's  tradition.    It  is  nowhere  asserted,  that  Every 

^  Rowes  Life  of  Shakspeare.         ^  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  xliii. 
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Man  in  his  Humour  was  the  play  which  thus  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Shakspeare ;  all  arguments 
therefore  deduced  from  the  situation  held  by  Jon- 
son  in  the  literary  world,  at  the  time  that  comedy 
was  first  acted,  are  perfectly  invalid.  The  perform- 
ance which  recommended  him  to  Shakspeare  was 
most  probably  a  boyish  effort,  full  of  talent  and  in- 
experience, which  soon  passed  from  the  public  mind, 
but  not  sooner  than  the  author  wished  it  to  be  for- 
gotten; which  he  had  the  good  sense  to  omit  in  the 
collection  of  his  works  published  in  1616,  and  which, 
perhaps,  he  only  remembered  with  pleasure  from  its 
having  been  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the 
friendship  of  his  great  contemporary. 

But  whatever  cause  might  have  originated  the  mu- 
tual kindness  which  subsisted  between  these  two  ex- 
cellent and  distinguished  men,  it  is  certain  that  an 
intimacy  the  most  sincere  and  affectionate  really  did 
subsist  between  them.  On  the  part  of  Jonson,  indeed, 
the  memorial  of  their  attachment  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  expressions  as  strong  and  unequivocal 
as  any  which  the  power  of  language  can  combine. 
He  speaks  of  Shakspeare,  not  indeed  as  one  blinded 
to  the  many  defects  by  which  the  beauty  of  his  pro- 
ductions was  impaired,  but  with  such  candour  and 
tenderness,  as  every  reasonable  man  would  desire  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  in  terms  which  secured 
a  credit  to  his  commendations,  by  shewing  that  they 
were  not  the  vain  effects  of  a  blind  and  ridiculous 
partiality.  Jonson  writes,  "  /  love  the  man,  and  do 
honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any."'  And  it  is  from  his  Elegy,  To  the  Memory  of 
his  beloved  Master  William  Shakspeare,  that  we  have 
derived  the  two  most  endearing  appellations,  the 
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"  Gentle  Shaks'peare"  and  "  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon;"^ 
by  which  our  poet  has  been  known  and  charac- 
terized for  nearly  two  centuries/ 

It  must  appear  extraordinary,  that  in  opposition 
to  such  decisive  proofs  of  the  kindness  entertained 
by  Jonson  for  our  author,  his  memory  should  have 
been  persecuted  for  the  last  century  by  the  most  un- 
founded calumnies,  as  if  he  had  been  the  insidious 
and  persevering  enemy  of  his  reputation.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  this  slander,  which  has  been  pro- 
pagated through  every  modern  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  works,  is  not  wholly  undeserving  of  our  at- 
tention. Rowe,  indeed,  has  the  following  anecdote, 
which  he  relates  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Dry  den, 
that  "  in  a  conversation  between  Sir  John  Sucklinpr, 
Sir  William  D'Avenant,  Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales 
of  Eton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  John  Suckling,  who 
was  a  professed  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had  under- 
taken his  defence  against  Ben  Jonson  with  some 
warmth ;  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  sat  still  for  some  time, 
told  them,  that,  if  Mr.  Shakspeare  had  not  read  the 
ancie?its,  neither  had  he  stolen  any  thing  from  the?n; 
and  that  if  he  would  produce  anyone  topic  finely  treated 
by  any  one  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  sheio  some- 
thing upo?t  the  same  subject  at  least  as  well  luritten  by 
Shakspeare.''  This  anecdote  was  written  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  our  author,  and 
more  than  seventy  after  the  death  of  Jonson.  Even 
supposing  all  the  circumstances  to  be  correct,*  it  only 
represents  Jonson  as  maintaining  an  opinion  in  con- 
versation which  he  has  printed  in  his  Discoveries, 
that  "  many  times  Shakspeare  fell  into  those  things 

*  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  viii.  p.  332,  note. 
*  Which  is  very  doubtful.     See  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i. 
p.  cclix. 
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which  could  not  escape  laughter,"  and  arguing, 
that  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  classic  writers  would 
have  improved  his  genius,  and  taught  him  to  lop 
away  all  such  unseemly  exuberances  of  style.  It 
shews  the  most  learned  poet  of  his  time,  or,  perhaps, 
of  any  time,  honestly  asserting  the  advantages  that  a 
poet  may  derive  from  variety  of  learning ;  but  this  is 
all;  and  it  supposes  no  undue  or  unfriendly  attempt 
in  Jonson  to  depreciate  the  fame  of  Shakspeare.  In- 
deed no  hint  of  the  existence  of  any  difference  or  un- 
kindness  between  those  celebrated  individuals  is  to  be 
found  in  any  contemporary  author.  ,  Dryden  thought 
Jonson's  Verses  to  Shakspeare  sparing  and  invidious; 
but  to  this  opinion  Pope  very  justly  recorded  his  dis- 
sent ;  and  wondered  that  Dryden  should  have  held  it. 
Rowe  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Life  of  Shakspeare, 
insinuates  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Jonson's  friend- 
ship ;  before  the  publication  of  his  second  edition  he 
found  cause  to  reject  a  suspicion  so  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Jonson,  and  had  the  honesty  to  erase 
the  passage  from  his  work.  The  words,  however, 
did  not  escape  the  vigilance  ofMalone:  they  were 
re-printed,  and  the  sentiment  re-adopted ;  and,  as  if 
it  were  more  valuable  to  the  commentators,  from  hav- 
ing been  condemned  by  its  author,  their  united  la- 
bours and  ingenuity  have  been  indefatigably  em- 
ployed in  inventing  and  straining  evidence  to  sup- 
port an  insinuation,  which  was  too  carelessly  disse- 
minated, and  too  silently  withdrawn.  Rowe  should 
have  made  such  an  explicit  recantation  of  his  error, 
as  might  have  repaired  the  ill  he  had  occasioned,  and 
guarded  the  good  name  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets 
against  the  revival  of  the  calumny:  this  he  unfor- 
tunately omitted  ;  and  he  thus  left  the  character  of 
Jonson  bare  to  the  senseless  and  gratuitous  malignity 
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of  every  puny  spirit,  that  chose  to  amuse  its  spleen 
by  insulting  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead.  For 
years,  the  friend  and  eulogist  of  Shakspeare  was 
aspersed  as  etivioiis,  and  ungrateful  in  almost  every 
second  note  of  every  edition  of  our  author's  works ; 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  judicious  exertioiis  of 
Gilchrist  and  of  Gilford  have  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  such  unwarranted  imputations,  and  demonstrated, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  future  doubt,  that  "  Jon- 
son  and  Shakspeare  were  friends  and  associates,  till 
the  latter  finally  retired — -that  no  feud,  no  jealousy, 
ever  disturbed  their  connexion — that  Shakspeare  was 
pleased  with  Jonson,  and  that  Jonson  loved  and  ad- 
mired Shakspeare."'' 

But  courted,  praised,  and  rewarded  as  he  was,  the 
stage,  as  a  profession,  was  little  fitted  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  our  poet.     In  his  Sojinets,"  which  afford  us 

''  Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  ccli.  in  which  work  the 
question  of  Jonson's  supposed  malignity  is  most  satisfactorily 
discussed  and  disproved. 

"  Mr.  Boswell  doubts  whether  we  are  justified  in  referring  to 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  as  containing  any  true  intimations  re- 
specting the  life  and  feelings  of  the  author ;  but  I  believe  very 
few  have  looked  into  the  volume,  without  conceiving  that  these 
short  poems  were  flung  off  at  different  periods  of  the  poet's  hfe, 
from  his  boyhood  till  his  forty-fifth  year,  when  he  consented  to 
their  publication,  as  they  were  elicited  .by  circumstances.  Bos- 
well defends  his  position  by  asserting,  that  the  language  of  many 
of  the  Sonnets  is  not  applicable  to  what  we  know  of  Shak- 
speare. He  instances  the  73d,  which  he  says  "  is  such,  as  could 
scarcely,  without  violent  exaggeration,  be  applicable  to  a  man 
oi  forty-Jive."* — To  me  it  appears  to  be  just  such  a  description 
of  that  age  when  the  prime  of  life  is  past,  and  no  more  remains 

"  but  twilight  of  such  day. 

As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west." 
as  a  poet  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  give.     But  we  must 
not   believe  that  these  poems  allude   to   the   actual   state  of 

*  Boswell's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xx.  220. 
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the  only  means  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  his  sen- 
timents upon  the  subject,  we  find  him  lamenting  the 
nature  of  his  life  with  that  dissatisfaction,  which 
every  noble  spirit  would  necessarily  suffer,  in  a  state 
of  unimportant  labour  and  undignified  publicity.  In 
the  hundred  and  tenth  he  exclaims, 

"  AlaSf  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley^  to  the  view." 

And  again,  in  the  hundred  and  eleventh ;  with  evi- 
dent allusion  to  his  being  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  and  write  for  the  theatre,  he  repeats, 

"  O,  for  my  sake,  do  you  with  fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds." 

With  this  distaste  for  a  course  of  life,  to  which  ad- 
versity had  originally  driven  him,  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary to  find  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  mo- 
ment of  independence,  to  abandon  the  histrionic  part 
of  his  double  profession.  This  occurred  so  early  as 
1604.  After  that  time  his  name  never  appears  on 
the  lists  of  performers  which  were  attached  to  the  ori- 
ginal editions  of  the  old  plays.  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus, 
which  came  out  in  1603,  is  the  last  play  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  as  a  performer.  As  a  writer  for  the  stage, 
and  part  proprietor  of  two  principal  theatres,  he  was 

Shakspeare's  existence,  for  they  speak  of  his  "  harmful  deeds," 
of  something  from  which  "  his  name  had  received  a  brand," 
and  of  the  "  impression  which  vulgar  scandal  stampt  upon 
his  brow."  But  where  is  the  man  who  has  not  offences  to 
repent  of?  Why  are  we  to  suppose  Shakspeare  alone  immacu- 
late? And  would  it  not  be  continually  urged  as  a  reproach  by  the 
calumnious  voice  of  Envy  against  the  favoured  friend  of  South- 
ampton, that  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  poverty 
and  disgrace? 

**  Motley,  i.  e.  a  fool,  a  buffoon. 
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obliged  to  be  much  in  London ;  but  he  never  took 
root  and  settled  there.     His  family  always  resided  at 
Stratford,  and  thither  he  once  a  year  repaired  to  them. 
In  the  privacy  of  his  native  town  all  the  affections  of 
his  heart  appear  to  have  been  "  garner'd  up ;"  and 
there,  from  his  beginning  to  reap  the  wages  of  sue-    ■ 
cess,  he  deposited  the  emoluments  of  his  labours,  and 
hoped  to  find  a  home  in  his  retirement.     In  1597,  he 
purchased  New  Place,  a  house  which  he  repaired  and 
adorned  to  his  own  taste,  and  which  remained  in  the 
family  till  the  death  of  his  grand-daughter,  Lady 
Barnard;  and  in  the  garden  of  which  he  planted  the 
celebrated  mulberry -tree,  which  was  so  long  an  object 
of  veneration  as  the  flourishing  memorial  of  the  poet. 
To  the  possession  of  New  Place,  Shakspeare  succes- 
sively added  in  the  course  of  the  following  eight 
years,  an  estate  of  about  one  hundred  and  seven  acres 
of  land,  and  a  moiety  of  the  great  and  small  tithes  of 
Stratford/ 

It  was  in  one  of  his  periodical  journeys  from  Lon- 
don to  Stratford,  that  "  one  midsummer  night"  he  met 
at  Crendon,  in  Bucks,  with  the  original  of  Dogberry. 

'The  house  at  Stratford  that  Shakspeare  had  consecrated  by  bis 
residence,  exists  no  longer.  New  Place  descended  from  his  daugh- 
ter Susanna,  to  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  Nash,  afterwards  Lady 
Barnard ;  and  there,  during  the  civil  wars,  that  lady  and  her 
husband  in  1643,  received  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles 
the  First,  who  sojourned   with  them  for  three  weeks.     After 
passing  through  the  hands  of  several  intervening  proprietors,  it 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  pulled  down 
the  ancient  house,  and  built  one  more  elegant  on  the  same  spot. 
This  was  in  its  turn  destroyed  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Gastrell,  because 
he  conceived  himself  assessed  too  highly;  and  it  was  by  the 
same  barbarous  hands,  that  the  celebrated  mulberry-tree,  which 
Shakspeare  himself  had  planted,  was  cut  down,  because  he 
found  himself  inconvenienced  by  the  visitors,  who  were  drawn  by 
admiration  ofthe  poet,  to  visit  the  classic  ground  on  which  it  stood. 
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Aubrey  says,  that  the  constable  was  still  alive  about 
1642.     "  He  and  Ben  Jonson  did  gather  humours 
of  men  wherever  they  came  ;"^  and  as  the  constable 
of  Crendon  sat  for  the  picture  oi Dogberry,  so  we  are 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Bowman  the  player,  that 
part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  character  was  drawn  from 
a  townsman   of  Stratford,  "  who    either  faithlessly 
broke  a  contract,  or  spitefully  refused  to  part  with 
some  land  for  a  valuable  consideration,  adjoining  to 
Shakspeare's  house.'""     Oldys  has  recorded   in  his 
MS.   another  anecdote   connected  with  these  jour- 
neys of  our  poet   to  Stratford,  which  1   shall   give 
in  his   own  words. — "  If  tradition  may  be  trusted, 
Shakspeare  often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern 
in  Oxford,  in  his  journey  to  and  from  London.     The 
landlady  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sprightly 
wit,   and   her    husband,  Mr.  John  Davenant  (after- 
wards mayor  of  that  city),  a  grave,  melancholy  man; 
who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used  much  to  delight  in 
Shakspeare's  pleasant  company.     Their  son,  young 
Will.  Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William),  was  then  a 
little  school-boy  in  the  town,  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  when- 
ever he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school 
to  see  him.    One  day,  an  old  townsman  observing  the 
boy  running  homeward,  almost  out  of  breath,  asked 
him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry. 
He   answered,    to   see    his   o-or/- father   Shakspeare. 
There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care 
that  you  don't  take  GocFs  name  in  vain.     This  story 
Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon 
occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose  about  Shak- 
speare's monument,  then   newly  erected  in  West- 

s  Aubrey.  MS.  Mus.  Ashmol. 
^  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  1.  p.  130. 
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minster  Abbey;  and  he  quoted  Mr.  Betterton,  the 
player,  for  his  authority."'  This  tale  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Anthony  Wood ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 
traditionary  scandal  of  Oxford,  has  always  spoken  of 
Shakspeare  as  the  father  of  D'Avenant :''  but  it  im- 
putes a  crime  to  our  author,  of  which  we  may,  with- 
out much  stretch  of  charity,  acquit  him.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  wicked  vanity  of  D'Avenant  himself, 
who  disdaining  his  honest  but  mean  descent  from  the 
vintner,  had  the  shameless  impiety  to  deny  his  father, 
and  reproach  the  memory  of  his  mother  by  claiming 
consanguinity  with  Shakspeare. 

We  are  informed  by  a  constant  tradition,  that  a  few 
years  previous  to  his  death,  our  author  retired  from 
the  theatre,  and  spent  his  time  at  Stratford,  "  in  ease, 
retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends."  This 
event  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  close  of 
1613.  He  had  his  wife  and  family  about  him  ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  familiar  scenes  and  faces;  and 
he  was  in  possession  of  a  property  of  about  300/. 
a-year,  equal  to  much  more  than  1000/.  at  present;' 
and  which  must  have  been  fully  adequate  to  his 
modest  views  of  happiness. 

The  anecdotes  that  are  in  circulation  respecting 
this  portion  of  his  life,  are  few,  trivial,  and  very  pro- 
bably unfounded  in  fact;  but,  such  as  they  are,  I 
have  collected  them,  rather  that  nothino-  connected 
with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  should  be  omitted  in  this 
edition,  than  from  any  regard  for  their  intrinsic 
value. 

A  story,  preserved  by  the  tradition  of  Stratford, 

'  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  125. 
''  Reed's  Shakspeare,  note  ix.  p.  126,  127. 
'  I  take  Gildon's  estimate  of  his  fortune  rather  than  Malone's^ 
as  it  agrees  with  Aubrey's. 
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and  which,  according  to  Malone,  "  was  related  fifty 
years  ago  to  a  gentleman  of  that  place,  by  a  person 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  whose  father  was 
contemporary  with  Shakspeare,"  may  not  improperly 
be  attributed  to  this  portion  of  his  life.  It  is  said, 
that  as  Shakspeare  was  leaning  over  the  hatch  of  a 
mercer's  door  at  Stratford,  a  drunken  blacksmith, 
with  acarbuncled  face,  reeled  up  to  him  and  de- 
manded, 

"  Now,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  tell  me  if  you  can, 
The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  young  man?" 

to  which  our  poet  instantly  rejoined : 

*'  Thou  son  of  fire,  with  thy  face  like  a  maple, 
The  same  difference  as  between  a  scalded  and  coddled 
apple." 

"  A  part  of  the  wit,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  turns  upon 
the  comparison  between  the  blacksmith's  face,  and  a 
species  of  maple,  the  bark  of  which  is  uncommonly 
rough,  and  the  grain  undulated  and  crisped  into  a 
variety  of  curls.""" 

Rowe  relates,  that  he  had  a  particular  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Combe,  "  an  old  gentleman  noted  there- 
abouts for  his  wealth  and  usury :  it  happened,  that 
in  a  pleasant  conversation  amongst  their  common 
friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare,  in  a  laughing 
manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his 
epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  outlive  him;  and  since  he 
could  not  know  what  mig-ht  be  said  of  him  when  he 
was  dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately ; 
upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him  these  four  verses : 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd ; 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'd: 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb? 
Oh !  ho!  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe.' 

"  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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"  But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung 
the  man  so  severely,  that  he  never  forgave  it."° 
Aubrey  narrates  the  story  differently,  and  says,  "  that 
one  time  as  Shakspeare  was  at  the  tavern  at  Strat- 
ford, Mr.  Coombes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buried, 
he  makes  there  this  extempore  epitaph  upon  him : 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devil  allows. 
But  Combe  will  have  #7w/rp,  he  swears  and  hevows; 
If  any  one  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombV 
Hah!  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-a-Combe." 

Dr.  Drake  considers  Aubrey's  version  of  the  event 
as  the  most  probable.  In  some  of  its  circumstances 
Rowe's  account  is  contradicted ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
Shakspeare  and  Combe  continued  friends  till  the 
death  of  the  latter;  who  left  him  5/.  as  a  token  of 
kind  remembrance  in  his  will ;  and  that  no  feud  after- 
wards arose  between  our  poet  and  the  relations  of 
Combe,  seems  pretty  evident  from  Shakspeare's  hav- 
ing bequeathed  his  sword  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  the 
nephew  of  the  usurer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ludicrous  verses,  two  epi- 
taphs of  a  serious  character  have  been  ascribed  to 
Shakspeare  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  which  are  pre- 
served in  a  collection  of  epitaphs  at  the  end  of 
the  Visitation  of  Salop.  Among  the  monuments 
in  Tongue  Church,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  is  one 
erected  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanly, 
knight,  whom  Malone  supposes  to  have  died  about 
1600.  The  tomb  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  supported  with  Corinthian  columns.  "  It 
hath  two  figures  of  men  in  armour  lying  on  it,  one 
below  the  arches  and  columns,  the  other  above  them; 
and  besides  a  prose  inscription  in  front,  the  monu- 

"  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  77—80. 
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ment  is  enriched  by  the  following  verses  of  Shak- 
speare. 

Written  on  the  east  end  of  the  tomb: 
"  Aske  who  lyes  here,  but  do  not  weepe ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleepe. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones, 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live,  when  earthly  monuiueiit  is  none." 

Written  on  the  west  end  thereof: 
"  Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame. 
Nor  skye-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands, 
Shall  out-live  marble,  and  defacer's  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley, for  whom  this  stands, shall  stand  in  heaven." 

Besides  these  inscriptions  for  the  monument  of 
Sir  Thomas  Stanly,  which  we  have  the  authority  of 
Dugdale,  a  Warwickshire  man,  and  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  that  county,  for  attributing 
to  our  author;  we  find  another  epitaph  ascribed  to 
him  in  a  manuscript  volume  of  poems  by  William 
Herrick,  and  others.  The  volume,  which  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  is 
among  Rawlinson's  Collections,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  contains  the  following  epitaph : 

"  When  God  was  pleas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 
Elias  James  to  Nature  payd  his  debt, 
And  here  reposeth:  as  he  liv'd,  he  dyde; 
The  saying  in  him  strongly  verifide, — 
Such  life,  such  death:  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 
He  liv'd  a  godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well. 

"  Wm.  Shakspeare." 

There  was  a  family  of  the  surname  of  James,  for- 
merly resident  at  Stratford,  to  some  one  of  whom  the 
above  verses  were  probably  inscribed. 
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The  life  of  our  poet  was  now  drawing  towards  its 
close;  and  he  was  soon  to  require  from  the  hands  of 
others  those  last  honours  to  the  dead,  which,  while 
alive,  he  had  shewn  himself  so  ready  to  contribute.  His 
eldest  and  favourite  daughter,  Susanna,  had  been 
married  as  early  as  1607,  to  Dr.  Hall,  a  physician  of 
considerable  skill  and  reputation  in  his  profession, 
who  resided  at  Stratford;  and  early  in  1616,  his 
youngest  daughter,  Judith,  married  Mr.  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner  of  the  same  place.  This  ceremony 
took  place  on  February  the  10th.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  following  month,  her  father  made  his 
will — being,  according  to  his  own  account,  mpe?ifect 
health  and  memorij — and  a  second  month  had  not 
elapsed  before  Shakspeare  was  no  more.  He  died  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1616,  and  on  his  birth- 
day, having  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  "  It  is 
remarkable,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  that  on  the  same  day 
expired,  in  Spain,  his  great  and  amiable  contempo- 
rary Cervantes;  and  the  world  was  thus  deprived, 
nearly  at  the  same  moment,  of  the  two  most  original 
writers  which  modern  Europe  has  produced."" 

Of  the  disease  by  which  the  life  of  our  poet  was 
thus  suddenly  terminated,  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
His  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  left  for  publication  a  manu- 
script collection  of  cases,  selected  from  not  less  than 
a  thousand  diseases  ;  but  the  earliest  case  recorded  is 
dated  1617,  and  thus  all  mention  is  omitted  of  the 
only  one  which  could  have  secured  to  his  work  any 
permanent  interest  or  value. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  decease,  the  remains  of 
Shakspeare  were  interred  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford.  Here  a 
monument  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet,  was  erected 

"  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  61  L 
VOL.  I.  f 
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to  his  meraory.P  He  is  represented  under  an  arch, 
in  a  sitting-  posture,  a  cushion  spread  before  him,  with 
a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  rested  on  a 
scroll  of  paper.  The  following  Latin  distich  is 
engraved  under  the  cushion  : 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegif,  populus  mceret,  Olympus  habet. 

The  first  syllable  in  Socratem  is  here  made  short, 
which  cannot  be  allowed.  Perhaps  we  should  read 
Sophoclem.  Shakspeare  is  then  appositely  compared 
with  a  dramatick  author  among  the  ancients :  but 
still  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  eulogium  is 
lessened  while  the  metre  is  reformed ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  some  of  our  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry 
were  uncommonly  negligent  in  their  prosody,  espe- 
cially in  proper  names.  The  thought  of  this  distich, 
as  Mr.  Toilet  observes,  might  have  been  taken  from 
The  Faery  Qiieene  of  Spenser."" 

To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare,  should 
be  added  the  lines  which  are  found  underneath  it  on 
his  monument: 

"  Stay  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast? 
Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac'd 
Within  this  monument;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy'd;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
'Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit." 
"  Obiit  An°.  Dni.  1616. 
^t.  53,  die  23  Apri." 

And  on  his  grave-stone  underneath,  is  inscribed : 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  ray  bones." 


pSee  Appendix,  No.  5. 
^Book  2.  c.  9.  St.  48,  and  c.  10,  st.  3. 
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The  tomb  at  Stratford  is  not  the  only  monumental 
tribute  that  has  been  raised  to  the  honour  of  Shak- 
speare.  A  cenotaph  was  subsequently  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Pope,  Dr.  Mead,  and  Mr. 
Martyn.  This  monument,  which  cost  three  hundred 
pounds,  was  the  work  of  Scheemaker,  after  a  design 
by  Kent,  and  was  opened  in  January,  1741 ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  our 
author.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  gave 
the  ground,  and  the  expenses  of  the  statuary  were 
defrayed  by  a  benefit  at  each  of  the  London  theatres. 
The  receipts  of  Drury  Lane  exceeded  two  hundred 
pounds;  at  Covent  Garden  they  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  half  that  sum. 

Of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  it  were  in  this  place 
superfluous  to  write :  that  task  has  been  performed 
by  others ;  and  is  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  en- 
suing discourses  of  Rowe,  and  Pope,  and  Johnson; 
but  of  his  disposition  and  moral  character,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  Drake: — "To  these  tradition  has  ever  borne  the 
most  uniform  and  favourable  testimony.  And,  in- 
deed, had  she  been  silent  on  the  subject,  his  own 
works  would  have  whispered  to  us  the  truth ;  would 
have  told  us,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  gentleness, 
the  benevolence,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  For, 
though  no  one  has  exceeded  him  in  painting  the 
stronger  passions  of  the  human  breast,  it  is  evident 
that  he  delighted  most  in  the  expression  of  loveliness 
and  simplicity,  and  was  ever  willing  to  descend  from 
the  loftiest  soarings  of  imagination,  to  sport  with  in- 
nocence and  beauty.  Though  '  the  world  of  spirits 
and  of  nature,'  says  the  admirable  Schlegel,  'had 
laid  all  their  treasures  at  his  feet :  in  strength  a  demi- 
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god,  in  profundity  of  view  a  prophet,  in  all-seeing 
wisdom  a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  yet 
lowered  himself  to  mortals,  as  if  unconscious  of  his 
superiority,  and  was  as  open  and  unassuming  as  a 
child.' 

"  That  a  temper  of  this  description,  and  combined 
with  such  talents,  should  be  the  object  of  sincere  and 
ardent  friendship,  can  excite  no  surprise.     '  I  loved 
the  man,' says  Jonson,  with  a  noble  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, '  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  ido- 
latry, as  much  as  any.     He  was,  indeed,  honest;  and 
of  an  open  and  free  nature ;'  and  Rowe,  repeating 
the  uncontradicted  rumour  of  times  past,  has  told 
us, — '  that  every  one,  who  had  a  true  taste  of  merit, 
and  could  distinguishmen,  had  generally  a  just  value 
and  esteem   for  him;'  adding,  '  that  his  exceeding 
candour  and  good-nature  must   certainly  have   in- 
clined all  the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him.' 
"  No  greater  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the 
felicity  of  his    temper,  and    the    sweetness    of  his 
manners,  than  that  all  who  addressed  him,  seem  to 
have  uniformly  connected  his  name  with  the  epithets 
ivortki/,  gentle,  or  beloved;  nor  was -he  backward  in 
returning  this  esteem,  many  of  his  sonnets  indicating 
the  warmth  with  which   he  cherished   the  remem- 
brance of  his  friends.     Thus  the  thirtieth  opens  with 
the  following  pensive  retrospect  :■ — • 

*  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh 

For  precious  friends,  hid  in  death's  dateless  night.' 

"  And  in  the  thirty-first  he  tenderly  exclaims: — 

*  How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear, 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead!' 
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^'  Another  very  fascinating  feature  in  the  character 
of  Shakspeare,  was  the  almost  constant  cheerfulness 
and  serenity  of  his  mind :  he  was  '  verie  good  com- 
pany,' says  Aubrey,  '  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  plea- 
sant, and  smooth  witt.'  In  this,  as  Mr.  Godwin  has 
justly  observed,  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Chaucer,  who  was  remarkable  for  the  placidity  and 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition;  nor  can  there,  pro- 
bably, be  a  surer  indication  of  that  peace  and  sun- 
shine of  the  soul  which  surpasses  all  other  gifts,  than 
this  habitual  tone  of  mind. 

"  That  Shakspeare  was  entitled  to  its  possession 
from  his  moral  virtues,  we  have  already  seen ;  and 
that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  had  a  claim  to 
the  enjoyment,  the  numerous  passages  in  his  works, 
which  breathe  a  spirit  of  pious  gratitude  and  devo- 
tional rapture,  will  sufficiently  declare.  In  fact, 
upon  the  topic  of  religious,  as  upon  that  of  ethic 
wisdom,  no  profane  poet  can  furnish  us  with  a  greater 
number  of  just  and  luminous  aphorisms;  passages 
which  dwell  upon  the  heart,  and  reach  the  soul;  for 
they  have  issued  from  lips  of  fire,  from  conceptions 
worthy  of  a  superior  nature,  from  feelings  solemn 
and  unearthly. ""^ 

Of  the  descendants  of  Shakspeare  there  is  not  one 
remaining.  Hanmet,  his  only  son,  died  in  child- 
hood. His  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  survived  her 
father  upwards  of  thirty  years;  and  if  the  inscription 
of  her  tomb  present  us  with  a  fair  estimate  of  her 
talents  and  her  virtues,  she  was  the  worthy  child  of 
Shakspeare. "■     She  left  one  daughter  only,  who  is 

'^  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii,  p,  614 — 616, 
'  *'  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Susanna,  wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent. 
y'^  daughter  of  William  Shakspeare,  Gent.     She  deceased  the 
nth  of  July,  A".  1649,  aged  66." 
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mentioned  in  our  poet's  will,  as  his  "wzere Elizabeth." 
This  lady  was  twice  married ;  to  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq. 
and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abinoton, 
near  Northampton,  but  had  no  issue  by  either  hus- 
band. Judith,  the  other  daughter  of  our  poet,  was 
the  mother  of  several  children;  of  which  the  eldest, 
with  an  honest  pride  in  that  maiden  name,  which  her 
father's  genius  had  rendered  illustrious,  was  christ- 
ened Shakspeare;  but  none  of  her  offspring  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity. 

It  must  strike  every  one  as  extraordinary,  that  the 
writings  of  a  poet  so  distinguished  should  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  so  corrupt  and  imperfect  a 
state ;  and  that  so  little  should  be  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  respecting  the  author  of  them. 
Shakspeare  himself  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
careless  of  literary  fame.    In  his  early  works  he  was 

"  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all. 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistriss  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholly  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne're  a  teare, 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all : 
That  wept,  yet  set  herselfe  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall, 
"  Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  thou  hast  ne'er  a  teare  to  shed." 
"  The  foregoing  English  verses,  which  are  preserved  by  Dug- 
dale,  are  not  now  remaining,  half  of  the  tombstone  having  been 
cut  away,  and  another  half  stone  joined  to  it,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  it: — 'Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Richard  Watts,  of 
Ryhon-ClifiPord,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Stratford,  Gent,  who  de- 
parted this  life  the  23d  of  May,  Anno  Dom.  1707,  and  in  the 
4fith  year  of  his  age,'   This  Mr.  Watts,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  was  owner  of,  and  lived  at  the  estate  of 
Ryhon-Clifford,  which  was  once  the  property  of  Dr.  Hall. 

"  Mrs.  Hall  was  buried  on  the  16th  July,  1649,  as   appears 
from  the  register  of  Stratford." — Malon  e. 
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sufficiently  cautious  in  superintending  their  progress 
through  the  press ;  and  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Rape 
o/Lucrece,  and  the  Titus  AndronicuSyWere  presented  to 
the  public  with  as  much  typographical  accuracy  as  any 
volumes  of  the  time.  He  was  at  first  not  indifferent  to 
celebrity  as  an  author ;  but  it  was  a  mere  youthful 
vanity,  and  having  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  perceived  its  worthlessness,  he  afterwards  only 
considered  his  genius  and  his  improved  skill  in  com- 
position as  the  means  of  acquiring  independence  for 
his  family,  and  securing  an  early  retirement  from  the 
anxieties  of  public  life.  He  wrote  only  for  the  theatre ; 
his  purpose  was  answered,  if  his  pieces  were  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage ;  and  he  was  perfectly  careless  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  most  splendid  productions 
were  disfigured  in  surreptitious  and  defective  editions, 
and  his  most  exquisite  passages  rendered  ridiculous 
by  the  blunders  of  ignorant  transcribers.     The  plays 
that  were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  with  the  exception 
of  Titles  Andronicus,  had  all  issued  from  the  press 
under  circumstances  the  most  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  author,  without  his  revision  or  super- 
intendence, and  perhaps  without  his  consent  or  know- 
ledge;  and  when,  eight  years  after  his   death,   his 
friends  Heminge  and  Condell  undertook  the  collec- 
tion and  publication  of  his  works,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  MSS.  from  which  the  edition  was  print- 
ed should  have  been  the  genuine  MSS.  of  Shakspeare. 
Those  had  most  probably  perished  in  the  fire  that  de- 
stroyed the  Globe  Theatre  in  1613 ;  and  the  first  folio 
was  made  tip  from  the  playhouse  copies,  and  deformed 
by  all  the  omissions  and  the   additions  which  had 
been  adopted  to  suit  the  imperfections  or  the  caprice 
of  the  several  performers. — If  Shakspeare  still  ap- 
pears to  us  the  first  of  poets,  it  is  in  spite  of  every 
possible  disadvantage,   to  which  his  own  sublime 
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contempt  of  applause  had  exposed  his  fame,  from 
the  ignorance,  the  negligence,  the  avarice,  or  the 
officiousness  of  his  early  editors.' 

To  these  causes  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  the  writings 
of  Shakspeare  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  more 
imperfect  than  those  of  any  other  author  of  his  time, 
and  requiring  every  exertion  of  critical  skill  to  illus- 
trate and  amend  them.  That  so  little  should  be  known 
with  certainty  of  the  history  of  his  life,  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  events  which  immediately  follow- 
ed his  dissolution.  It  is  true,  that  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished  was  little  curious  about  the  lives  of  literary 
men  :  but  our  ignorance  must  not  wholly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  poet.  The  public  mind  soon  became 
violently  agitated  in  the  conflict  of  opposite  opinions. 
Every  individual  was  called  upon  to  take  his  stand  as 
the  partisan  of  a  religious  or  political  faction.  Each 
was  too  intimately  occupied  with  his  personal  inte- 
rest to  find  leisure  for  so  peaceful  a  pursuit  as  tracing 
the  biography  of  a  poet.     If  this  was  the  case  during 

*  It  may  be  perceived  that  many  passages  must  have  been 
corrupted  beyond  the  reach  of  restoration,  by  comparing  the 
following  lines  from  Lear,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  commenta- 
tors has  fortunately  been  able  to  set  right,  with  the  original  text: 
" I  am  ashamed 

That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus  : 

That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce, 

Should  make  thee  worth  them. — Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee  I 

The  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 

Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! — Old  fond  eyes, 

Beweep  this  cause  again,  I'll  pluck  you  out, 

And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 

To  temper  clay." 
The  first  edition  reads  the  first  line  correctly,  and  continues, 
"  that  these  hot  tears,  that  break  from  me  perforce,  should  inake 
the  worst  blasts  and  fogs  uhen  the  untendcr  uoundings  of  a  father  s 
curse,  peruse  every  sense  about  the  old  fond  eyes,  bevcccp  this  cause 
again  "  &c. 
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the  time  of  civil  commotion,  under  the  puritanical 
dynasty  of  Cromwell  the  stage  was  totally  destroyed ; 
and  the  life  of  a  dramatic  author,  however  eminent 
his  merits,  would  not  only  have  been  considered  as 
a  subject  undeserving-  of  inquiry,  but  only  worthy  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare 
was  dear  to  Milton  and  to  Dryden ;  to  a  few  lofty  minds 
and  gifted  spirits;  but  it  was  dead  to  the  multitude  of 
his  countrymen,  who,  in  their  foolish  bigotry,  would 
have  considered  their  very  houses  as  polluted,  if  they 
had  contained  a  copy  of  his  works.*  After  the  res- 
toration, these  severe  restrictions  were  relaxed,  and, 
as  is  universally  the  case,  the  counteraction  was  cor- 
respondent to  the  action.  The  nation  suddenly  ex- 
changed the  rigid  austerity  of  Puritanism  for  the  ex- 
treme of  profligacy  and  licentiousness.  When  the 
drama  was  revived,  it  existed  no  longer  to  inculcate 
such  lessons  of  morality  as  were  enforced  by  the 
contrition  of  Macbeth,  the  purity  of  Isabel,  or  the 
suffering  constancy  of  Imogen ;  but  to  teach  modesty 
to  blush  at  its  own  innocence,  to  corrupt  the  heart 
by  pictures  of  debauchery,  and  to  exalt  ^  gay  selfish- 
ness and  daring  sensuality  above  all  that  is  noble  in 
principle  and  honourable  in  action.  At  this  period 
Shakspeare  was  forgotten.  He  wrote  not  for  such 
profligate  times.  His  sentiments  would  have  been 
met  by  no  correspondent  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
such  audiences  as  were  then  collected  within  the 
walls  of  the  metropolitan  theatres,  composed  of  men 
who  came  to  hear  their  vices  flattered ;  and  of  women 
masked,  ashamed  to  shew  their  faces  at  representa- 
tions which  they  were  sufliciently  abandoned  to  de- 
light in.     The  jesting,  lying,   bold  intriguing  rake, 

•'  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  enmity  against  the  stage 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent;  play-books  were  burnt  privately 
by  the  bishops,  and  publicly  by  the  Puritans. 
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whom  Sliakspeare  had  rendered  contemptible  in 
Lucio,  and  hateful  in  lachimo,  was  the  very  cha- 
racter that  the  dramatists  of  Charles's  time  were 
painting  after  the  model  of  the  court  favourites,  and 
representing  in  false  colours,  as  a  deserving  object 
of  approbation.  French  taste  and  French  morals 
had  banished  our  author  from  the  stage,  and  his 
name  had  faded  from  the  memory  of  the  people. 
Tate,  in  his  altered  play  of  Kwg  Lear,  mentions  the 
original  in  his  dedication  as  an  obscure  piece :  the 
author  of  the  Tatler,  in  quoting  some  lines  of  Mac- 
beth, cites  them  from  the  disfigured  alteration  of 
D'Avenant.  The  works  of  Sliakspeare  were  only 
read  by  those  whom  the  desire  of  literary  plunder  in- 
duced to  pry  into  the  volumes  of  antiquated  authors, 
with  the  hopes  of  discovering  some  neglected  jewels 
that  might  be  clandestinely  transplanted  to  enrich 
their  own  poverty  of  invention;  and  so  little  were 
the  productions  of  the  most  gifted  poet  that  ever  ven- 
tured to  embark  on  the  varying  waters  of  the  imagi- 
nation known  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
that  Otway  stole  the  character  of  the  Nurse  and  all 
the  love  scenes  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  published 
them  as  his  own,  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation,  or  any  apprehension  of  detec- 
tion. A  better  taste  returned ;  but  when,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  Rowe  undertook  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  his  Plays,  and  to  collect  the 
Memoirsof  his  Life;  the  race  had  past  away  from  whom 
any  certain  recollections  of  our  great  national  poet 
might  have  been  gathered ;  and  nothing  better  was 
to  be  obtained  than  the  slight  notes  of  Aubrey,  the 
scattered  hints  of  Oldys,  the  loose  intimations  which 
had  escaped  from  D'Avenant;  and  the  vague  reports 
which  Betterton  had  gleaned  in  his  pilgrimage  to 
Stratford. 
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No.  I. 
SHAKSPEARE'S    WILL, 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL 

IN    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE    PREROGATIVE    COURT    OF   CANTERBURY. 

Vicesimo  quitito  die  Martii,^  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacohi  nunc 
Regis  AnglioE,  S^c.  decimo  quarto,  et  Scotiae  quadragesimo  nono. 

Anno  Domini  1616. 

\ 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shakspeare,  of  Strat- 
ford-upoa-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect 
health  and  memory  (God  be  praised !)  do  make  and  ordain  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that 
is  to  say : 

First,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  ray  Creator, 
hoping,  and  assuredly  beheving  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting ;  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  English  money,  to  be  paid  unto 
her  in  manner  and  form  following :  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one  year  after 
my  decease,  with  consideration  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her 
surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the  over- 
seers of  tJiis  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her 
estate  and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my 
decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or 

a  Onr  poel's  will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  op  in  February,  though  not  exe- 
cuted till  the  following  month  ;  for  F(,//rii(/r^  was  first  wriUon,  and  afterwards 
struck  out,  and  March  written  over  it. — Malone. 
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holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna 
Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever.'' 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body, 
be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the 
date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her 
consideration  from  my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid : 
and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  without  issue  of  her  body, 
then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds 
thereof  to  my  niece  "  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be 
set  forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart, 
and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said 
sister  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  re- 
main amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  di- 
vided amongst  them;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living 
at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the 
best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid 
unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but 
my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto 
her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stock  and 
consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if 
not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term  after  my 
decease  :  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end 
of  the  said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do 
sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  an- 
swerable to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be 
"adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that 
the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband 
as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twenty 
pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered 
within  one  year  after  my  decease  ;  and  I  do  will  and  devise  unto 
her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve- 
pence. 

•*  Tbis  was  found  to  be  unnecessary,  as  it  was  ascertained  tliiit  the  copyhold 
descended  to  tlie  eldest  daugliter  by  llie  custom  of  the  manor.— Malonu,  edit. 
1821. 

<=  to  my  niece — ]  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poet's  grand-daiigliter.     So,  in 

Othello,  Act  I.  sc.  1.  lago  says  to  Brabantio  :  "  You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh 
til  vou  ;"  meaninjr  his  Krand-ciiildren. — Malone. 
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Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, 
Hart,''  and  Michael  Hart,  five  pounds  a  piece,  to  be  paid 


within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my 
plate  (except  my  broad  silver  and  giltbowb),  that  I  now  have  at 
the  date  of  this  my  will. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid 
ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe "^  my  sword;  to  Thomas 
Russel,  esq.  five  pounds  ;  and  to  Francis  Collins  ^  of  the  borough 
of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  \Hamnet']  Sadler^  twenty- 
six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Rey- 
nolds, gent,  twenty-six  shilling  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring  ; 
to  ray  godson,  William  Walker,'  twenty  shillings  in  gold ;  to 
Anthony  Nash,J  gent,  twenty-six  shiUings  eight-pence  ;  and  to 

^  Bart,']  It  is  singular  tliat  neither  Sliakspeare  nor  any  of  Iiis  family 

shonld  have  recollected  the  Christian  name  of  his  nephew,  who  was  born  at. 
Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the  making  of  his  will.  His  Christian  name 
was  Thomas;  and  he  was  baptized  in  that  town,  July  24.  1605. — Malone. 

*  except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  boLoL]  This  bowl,  as  we  afterwards  find, 

our  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Jndilh. 

f  Mr.  Tliomas  Combe,']  Tiiis  gentleman  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  9, 

1588-9,  so  that  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Shakspeare's  death. 
He  died  at  Stratford  in  July  1657,  aged  68  ;  and  his  elder  brother  William  died 
at  the  same  place,  Jan.  30,  1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his  will, 
made  June  20,  1656,  directed  his  executors  to  convert  all  his  personal  property 
into  money,  and  to  lay  it  nut  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William 
Combe,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Combe  of  AUchurch  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
gent,  and  his  heirs-male;  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where, 
therefore,  our  poet's  sword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  Shakspeare's  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  time  of  their  deaths,  because  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the 
traditions  concerning  him  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  begiu- 
ning  of  this  century,  are  worthy  of  credit.^ — Malone. 

S  to  Francis  Collins — ]  This  gentleman,  was,  I  believe,  baptized  at  War- 
wick. He  died  the  year  after  our  poet,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Sept.  27, 
1617,  on  which  day  he  died. — Malone,  edit.  1821. 

^  to  Hamnet  Sadler,']  This  gentleman  was  godfather  to  Shakspeare's  only 

son,  who  was  called  after  him.  Mr.  Sadler,  I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year 
1550,  and  died  at  Stratford-upon-.\vou,  in  October  1624.  His  wife,  Judith 
Sadler,  who  was  godmother  to  Shakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was  buried 
there,  March  23,  1613-14.  Our  poet  probably  was  godfather  to  their  son  Wil- 
liam, who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5,  1597-8. — Malone. 

' to  my  godson,  William  Walker,]  William,  the  son  of  Henry  Walker, 

was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Oct.  16,  1608.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  because 
it  ascertains  that  our  author  was  at  his  native  town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Mr.  William  Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  1,  1679-80. — Malone. 

J to  Anthony  Nash,]  He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  our 

poet's  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall.  He  lived,  1  believe,  at  Welcombe, 
where  his  estate  lay  ;  and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  1622. — Malone. 
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Mr.  John  Nash/ twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence;  and  to  my 
fellows,  John  Hcniynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,' 
twenty-six  shiUings  eight  pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter, 
Susannah  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to  perform  this  ray  will, 
and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage 
or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid, 
called  The  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  mes- 
suages or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  Henley-street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  afore- 
said; and  all  my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being, 
or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken,  within  the  towns, 
hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,™  or  in  any  of  them,  in 
the  said  county  of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  te- 
nement, with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson 
dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London 
near  the  Wardrobe :"  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments whatsoever :  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Su- 
sanna Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  af- 
ter her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and 

k to  Mr.  John  Nash,']  This  genlleman  died  at  Stratford,  and  was  bnried 

there,  Nov.  10,  1623.— Ma  lone. 

^  ' '0  "ij/  fellows  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,] 

These  oar  foel'sfdlows  did  not  verj  long  survive  him.  Burbage  died  in  March, 
1619;  Cundell  in  December,  1627  ;  and  Heminge  in  October,  1613.— Malone! 

_™  Old  Stratford,  Bisho])ton,  and  Welcombe,]  The  lands  of  Old  Stratford, 

Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  here  devised,  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  a  continaa- 
tion  of  one  large  field,  all  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.  Bishopton  is  two  miles 
from  Stratford,  and  Welcombe  one.  For  Bishopton,  Mr.  Theobald  erroneously 
printed  Bushaxton,  and  the  error  has  been  continued  in  all  the  subsequent  editions. 
The  word  in  Shakspeare's  original  will  is  spelt  Bushopton,  the  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion of  Bishopton. 

I  searched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  from  the  year  1589  to  1616,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the  purchase-deed  of  the  estate  here  devised 
by  our  poet,  and  of  ascertaining  its  extent  and  value;  but  it  was  not  enrolled 
during  that  period,  nor  could  I  find  any  inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  by 
which  its  value  might  have  been  ascertained.  I  suppose  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
former  owner  to  Shakspeare,  not  by  bargain  and  sale,  but  by  a  deed  of  feoffment, 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enroll. — Malone. 

° that  messuage  or  tenement— in  the  Blackfriars  in  London  near  the  Ward- 
robe ;]  This  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to  Henry  Walker. 

By  the  ]Vardrohe  is  meant  the  King's  Great  Wardrobe,  a  royal  house,  near 
Puddle-Wharf,  purchased  by  King  Edward  the  Third  from  sir  John  Beauchamp, 
who  built  it.  King  Richard  111.  was  lodged  in  this  house,  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign.  See  Stowe's  Survey,  p.  693,  edit.  1618.  After  (he  fire  of  London 
this  office  was  kept  in  the  Savoy  :  but  it  is  now  abolished.— Malone. 
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to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  law- 
fully issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said  se- 
cond son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the 
third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and 
to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully 
issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and 
remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body, 
lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the 
bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully 
issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain 
to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs- 
males  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and 
remain  to  my  said  neice  Hall,  and  the  heirs-males  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter 
Judith,  and  the  heirs-males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William 
Shakspeare  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,with  the  furniture." 
Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter,  Judith,  my 
broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases, 
plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff  whatsoever,  after  my  debts 
and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my 
daughter,  Susanna,  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint 
the  said  Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be 
overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish 
this  to  be  ray  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  I 
have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 
Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof. 
Fra.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 

° my  seco7id  best  bed,  ivith  the  furniture.']  Thus  Sliakspeare's  original  will. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakspeare  (now  in  the  Prerogative-office, 
Doctors'  Commons),  that  he  had  forgot  his  wife  ;  the  legacy  to  her  being  ex- 
pressed by  an  interlineation,  as  well  as  those  to  Heminge,  Barbage,  and  Condell. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  last  two  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly subscribed  with  Shakspeare's  own  hand.  Tiie  first  indeed  has  his 
name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  somewhat  in  spelling  as  well  as  manner,  from 
the  two  signatures  that  follow. — Malone  and  Steevens. 
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Prohatumfuit  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London,  coram  Ma- 
gistro  William  Byrde,  Legum  Doctore,  Sj-c.  vicesimo  secundu  die 
mensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini,  1616;  juramento  Johannis  Hall 
unius  ex.  cui,  Sfc.  de  bene,  Sfc.  jurat,  reservata  pot  est  ate,  Sfc. 
Susanna:  Hall,  alt.  ex.  S)X.  earn  cum  venerit,  SfC.  petitur,  ^c. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 

IN    WHICH 

THE    PLAYS    OF    SHAKSPEARE 

ARE    SUPPOSED    TO   HAVE    BEEN    WRITTEN,    ACCORDING    TO    THE 

ARRANGEMENTS  OP 

CHALMERS,  MALONE,  AND  DR.  DRAKE. 


Chalmers  and  Malone  reject  Titus  Andronicus,  Siud  Pericles,  as 
spurious.  Dr.  Drake  does  not  notice  the  former  play,  but,  on 
the  authority  of  Dryden,  admits  the  latter  as  genuine,  and  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  produced  in  1590.  The  dates  which  they 
severally  ascribe  to  the  remaining  plays  are  as  follows  : 

Chalmers.  Malone.  Dr.  Drake. 

1.  The  Comedy  of  Errors 1591 1592 1591 

2.  Love's  Labour's  Lost 1592 1594 1591 

3.  Romeo  and  Juliet 1592 1596 1593 

4.  Henry  VL  tbe  First  Part 1593 1589 1592 

5.  Henry  VI.  tlie  Second  Part 1595 1591 1592 

6.  Henry  VI.  the  Third  Part 1595 1591 

7.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  • .  .1595 1591 1595 

S.  Richard  III. ...1595 1593 1595 

9.  Richard  II.  •  • 1596 1593 1596 

10.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  •  ^ .  .1596 1601 1601 

11.  Henry  IV.  the  First  Part 1596 1597 1596 

12.  Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part 1597 1599 1596 

13.  Henry  V. 1597 1599 1599 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 1597 1594 1597 

15.  Hamlet 1597 1600 1597 

16.  King  John 1598 1596 1598 

17.  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 1598 1594 1593 

18.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 1598 1596 1594 

19.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 1599 1606 1598 

20.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 1599 1600 1599 

21.  As  Yon  Like  It 1599 1599 1600 

22.  Troihis  and  Cressida 1600 1602 1601 

•23.  Tiraou  of  Athens  . .  •  ■  • 1601 1610 1602 

24.  The  Winter's  Tale 1601  • « 1611 1610 

25.  Measure  for  Measure 1604 1603 1603 

26.  Lear    1605 1605 1604 

27.  Cymbeline 1606 1609 1605 

28.  Macbeth 1606 1606 1606 

29.  Julius  Caesar 1607 1607 1607 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 1608 1608 1608 

31.  Coriolanns 1609 1610 1609 

32.  The  Tempest 1613 1611 1611 

33.  The  Twelfth  Night 1613 1607 1613 

34.  Henry  VIII. 1613 1603 1602 

36.  Othello 1614 1604 1612 

VOL.    I.  g 
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EDITIONS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  WORKS. 

Of  the  following  plays,  editions  were  printed  during  the  life 
time  of  Shakspeare. 

EARLY  QUARTOS. 

Titus  Andronicas 1600  •••1611 

Pericles 1 609 

Heiiijr  VI.  Parts  2  and  3-  •  •  • 

Richard  II. 1597. .  .159B- •  .1608- •  .161£» 

Richard  III. 1597 ...  1598  ••  •  1602  ■  •  •  1 61 2 

Romeo  and  Juliet 1597. .  .1599-  •  .1609 

Love's  Labour  Lost 1598 

Henry  IV.  the  First  Part 1598-  •  •  1599-  •  •1604-  •  •  1608- .  •  1613 

Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part .  .1600 

Henry  V. 1600. .  .1602.  •  -1608 

Merchant  of  Venice 1600 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream  .-1600 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  . .  •  1600 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  .  -  -1602 

Hamlet 1603-  •  ■  1604-  •  •  1605  •  •  .1607- . .  1609 

Lear 1608 

Troilus  and  Cressida 1609 

Othello ' no  date. 

The  above  are  the  only  dramatic  productions  of  our  Author 
which  were  published  during  his  lifetime.  All  of  them  were 
sent  into  the  world  imperfectly ;  some  printed  from  copies  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  by  means  of  inferior  performers,  who,  de- 
riving no  benefit  from  the  theatre,  except  their  salary,,  were  un- 
interested in  the  retention  of  copies,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  our  ancient  managers  ;  and  the  rest,  as  Hamlet  in 
its  first  edition,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  appear  to 
have  been  published  from  copies  inaccurately  taken  by  the  ear 
during  representation,  without  any  assistance  from  the  originals 
belonging  to  the  playhouses. 


FOLIOS. 

As  Shakspeare^  had  himself  shewn  such  an  entire  disregard 
for  posthumous  reputation  as  to  omit  pubHshing  a  collected 
edition  of  his*  works,  an  attempt  was  made  to  atone  for  his  neglect 
by  his  friends  Heminge  and  Condell,  about  eight  years  after 
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Kiis  death,  who  published,  in  1623,  the  only  aulhentick  edition  of 
his  works. 

The  title  page  is  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  William  Shakspeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies. Published  according  to  the  true  original  Copies,  1623, 
Fol.  Printed  at  the  Charges  of  W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount, 
J.  Smethweeke,  and  W.  Apsley. 

The  Dedication  of  the  l^laycrs,  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  1623. 

To  the  most  Noble  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren,  William 
Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  the  Kings  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  and  Philip  Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c. 
Gentleman  of  his  Majesties  Bed-chamber.  Both  Knights  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  our  singular  good 
Lords. 

Right  Honourable, 

Whilst  we  studie  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular,  for  the 
many  favors  we  have  received  from  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne  upon 
the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diverse  things  that  can 
bee,  feare  and  rashnesse  ;  rashnesse  in  the  enterprize,  and  feare  of 
the  successe.  For,  when  we  valew  the  places  your  H.  H.  sus- 
taine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater,  then  to  descend 
to  the  reading  of  these  trifles  :  and,  while  we  name  them  trifles, 
we  have  depriv'd  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedication, 
But  since  your  L.  L.  have  been  pleas'd  to  thinke  these  trifles 
some-thing,  heeretofore ;  and  have  prosequuted  both  them,  and 
their  Authour  living,  with  so  much  favour :  we  hope  that  (they 
out-living  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate,  common  with  some, 
to  be  exequutor  to  his  owne  writings)  you  will  use  the  same  in- 
dulgence toward  them,  you  have  done  unto  their  parent.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  whether  any  booke  choose  his  Patrones,  or 
finde  them  :  This  hath  done  both.  For,  so  much  were  your  L.  L. 
likings  of  the  severall  parts,  when  they  were  acted,  as  before 
they  were  published,  the  Volume  ask'd  to  be  yours.  We  have  but 
collected  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his 
Orphanes,  Guardians  ;  without  ambition  either  of  selfe-profit,  or 
fame  :  onelj'^  to  keepe  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend,  and 
Fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his 
playes,  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have 
justly  observed,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L.  but  with  a 
kind  of  religious  addresse,  it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our  care, 

g2 
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who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy  of  your  H.  H. 
by  the  perfection.  But,  there  we  must  also  crave  our  abiUties 
to  be  considered,  my  Lords.  We  cannot  go  beyond  our  owne 
powers.  Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke,  creame,  fruites,  or 
what  they  have :  and  many  Nations  (we  have  heard)  that  had 
not  gummes  and  incense,  obtained  their  requests  with  a  leavened 
Cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch  their  Gods  by  what  meanes 
they  could  :  And  the  most,  though  meanest,  of  things  are  made 
more  precious,  when  they  are  dedicated  to  Temples.  In  that 
name  therefore,  we  most  humbly  consecrate  to  your  H.  H.  these 
remaines  of  your  servant  Shakespeare;  that  what  delight  is 
in  them  may  be  ever  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  and  the  faults 
ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a  payre  so  carefuU  to  shew  their 
gratitude  both  to  the  living,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell. 

The  Preface  of  the  Flayers.     Prefixed  to  the  first  folio  edition, 
published  in  1623. 

To  the  great  variety  of  Readers, 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  there  you  are 
number'd.  We  had  rather  you  were  weigh'd.  Especially,  when 
the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities  :  and  not  of 
your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well!  it  is  now  publique, 
and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know :  to  read,  and 
censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth  best  commend  a 
Booke,  the  Stationer  saies.  Then,  how  odde  soever  your  braines 
be,  or  your  wisdomes,  make  your  licence  the  same,  and  spare 
not.  Judge  your  sixe-pen'orth,  your  shillings  worth,  your  five 
shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates, 
and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do,  Buy.  Censure  will  not 
drive  a  Trade,  or  make  the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Ma- 
gistrate of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or  the 
Cock-pit,  to  arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  have 
had  their  triall  alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now 
come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  than  any  pur- 
chas'd  Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene  wished, 
that  the  Author  himselfe  had  lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  over- 
seen his  owne  writings  ;  But  since  it  hath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise, 
and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  yon,  doe  not 
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envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their  care  and  paine,  to  have  col- 
lected and  publish'd  them ;  and  so  to  have  pubhshVl  them,  as 
where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with  divers  stolne,  and  surrepti- 
tious copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes 
of  injurious  impostors,  that  expos'd  them :  even  those  are  now 
offer'd  to  your  view  cur'd,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes;  and  all 
the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  the  :  Who, 
as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  ex- 
presser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went  together :  and  what  he 
thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee  have  scarse  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  province, 
•who  onely  gather  his  works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him. 
It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  divers 
capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  : 
for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Reade 
him,  therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then  you  doe 
not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  un-. 
derstand  him.  And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends, 
whom  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides  :  if  you  neede  them  not, 
you  can  leade  yourselves,  and  others.  And  such  readers  we  wish 
him. 

John  Heminge, 
Henrie  Condell. 

Steevens,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  supposes  these 
prefaces  to  be  the  productions  of  Ben  Jonson. 

In  1632,  the  works  of  Shakspeare  were  reprinted  in  folio  by 
Thomas  Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot.  Of  this  edition  Malone  speaks 
most  contemptuously,  though  many  of  the  errors  of  the  first  are 
corrected  in  it,  and  he  himself  silently  adopted  186  of  its  correc- 
tions without  acknowledging  the  debt.  The  judgment  passed  by 
Steevens  on  this  edition  is,  "  Though  it  be  more  incorrectly 
printed  than  the  preceding  one,  it  has  likewise  the  advantage  of 
various  readings,  which  are  not  merely  such  as  reiterature  of 
copies  will  naturally  produce.  The  curious  examiner  of  Shak- 
speare's  text,  who  possesses  the  first  of  these,  ought  not  to  be 
unfurnished  with  the  second." 

The  third  folio  was  printed  in  1664,  for  P.  C.p  And  a  fourth, 
for  H.  Herringham,  E.  Brewster,  and  R.  Bentley,  in  1682. 

"  As  to  these  impressions,"  says  Steevens,  "  they  are  little 

P  This  edition  is  more  scarce  than  even  that  of  1623 ;  most  of  the  copies 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London,  1666. 
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better  than  waste  paper,  for  they  differ  only  from  the  preceding 
ones  by  a  larger  accumulation  of  errors." 

These  are  all  the  ancient  editions  of  Shakspeare. 


MODERN  EDITIONS. 


Octavo,  Rowe's,  London,  1709,  7  vols. 

Duodecimo,  Rowe's,  ditto,  1714,  9  ditto. 

Quarto,  Pope's,  ditto,  1725,  6  ditto. 

Duodecimo,  Pope's,  ditto,  1728,  10  ditto. 

Octavo,  Theobald's,  ditto,  1733,  7  ditto. 

Duodecimo,  Theobald's,  ditto,  1740,  8  ditto. 

Quarto,  Hanraer's,  Oxford,  1744,  6  ditto. 

Octavo,  Warburton's,  London,  1747,  8  ditto. 

Ditto,  Johnson's,  ditto,  1765,  8  ditto. 

Ditto,  Steevens's,  ditto,  1766,  4  ditto. 

Crown  8vo.  Capell's,  1768,  10  ditto. 

Quarto,  Hanmer's,  Oxford,  1771,  6  ditto. 

Octavo,  Johnson  and  Steevens,  London,  1773,  10  ditto. 

Ditto,  second  edition,  ditto,  1778,  10  ditto. 

Ditto  (published  by  Stockdale),  1784,  1  ditto. 

Ditto,  Johnson  and  Steevens,  1785,  third  edition,  revised 

and  augmented  by  the  editor  of  Dodsley's  Collection 

of  old  Plays  (i.  e.  Mr.  Reed),  10  ditto. 
Duodecimo  (published  by  Bell),  London,  1788,  20  vols. 
Octavo  (published  by  Stockdale),  1790,  1  ditto. 
Crown  Svo.  Malone's,  ditto,  1790,  10  ditto. 
Octavo,  fourth  edition,  Johnson  and  Steevens,  &c.  ditto, 

1793,  15  ditto. 
Octavo,  fifth  edition,  Johnson  and  Steevens,  by  Reed,  1803, 

21  ditto. 
The  dramatick  Works  of  Shakspeare,  in  6  vols,  Svo.  with 

Notes,  by  Joseph  Rann,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  St.  Trinity,  in 

Coventry. — Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Vol.  i. 1786 

Vol.  ii. 1787 

Vol.  iii. 1789 

Vol.  iv. 1791 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the  cor- 
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rections  and  illustrations  of  various  commentators  :  compre- 
hending a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  an  enlarged  history  of  the  stage, 
by  the  late  Edward  Malone,  1821.  This  edition  was  superin- 
tended by  the  late  Mr.  Boswell. 


No.  4. 
PLAYS  ASCRIBED  TO  SHAKSPEARE, 

EITHER  BY  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  TWO  LATER  FOLIOS,  OR  BY  THE 
COMPILERS  OF  AMCIENT  CATALOGUES. 

Locrine. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

Lord  Cromwell. 

The  London  Prodigal. 

The  Puritan. 

The  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 

These  were  all  printed  as  Shakspeare's  in  the  third  folio,  1664, 
without  having  the  slightest  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  Steevens 
thought  that  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy  might  probably  be  a  hasty 
sketch  of  our  great  Poet ;  but  he  afterwards  silently  abandoned 
this  opinion.  We  find  from  the  papers  of  Henslowe'i  that  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  was  the  work  of  four  writers — Munday,  Drayton, 
Wilson,  and  Hathway.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  to  whom  the 
rest  are  to  be  attributed. 

Some  other  plays,  with  about  equal  pretensions,  have  likewise 
been  given  to  our  Author. 

The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  which  is  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  George  Peele. 

The  Birth  of  Merlin,  the  work  of  Rowley,  although  in  the  title- 
page,  1662,  probably  by  a  fraud  of  the  bookseller,  it  is  stated 
to  be  the  joint  production  of  Rowley  and  Shakspeare. 

Edward  the  Third.  This  play  Capell  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  thought  it  too  good  to  be  the 
work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Fair  Emma.  There  is  no  other  ground  for  supposing  this  play 
to  be  among  our  author's  productions,  than  its  having  been  met 

'1  He  appears  to  have  been  proprietor  of  tbe  Rose  Theatre,  near  the  bank  side  in 
Soflthwark,     The  MSS.  aUudcd  to  were  found  at  Dalwioh  College. 
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with  in  a  volume,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Charles  II.  which 
is  lettered  on  the  back,  SHAKSPEARE,  Vol.  I. 

The  Merry  Devil  of  Ecbnonton,  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  as  Shakspeare's  about  the  tinoe  of  the  restoration ;  but 
there  is  a  former  entry,  in  1608,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  written 
by  T.  B.  whom  Malone  supposes  to  have  been  Tony  or  Antony 
Brewer. 

Mucedorm.  The  real  author  unknown.  Malone  conceives 
that  he  might  be  R.  Greene. 

Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  share  in  two  other 
plays,  and  to  have  assisted  Ben  Jonson  in  Sejanns,  and  Fletcher 
in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  If  he  was  the  person  who  united 
with  Jonson  in  the  composition  of  Sejanns,  which  Mr.  GifFord 
very  reasonably  doubts,  no  portion  of  his  work  is  now  remaining. 
The  piece,  as  originally  written,  was  not  successful ;  and  the  pas- 
sages supplied  by  the  nameless  friend  of  Jonson  were  omitted 
in  publication.  The  fact  of  his  having  co-operated  with  Fletcher 
in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  has  been  much  discussed :  Pope  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  Shakspeare's  hand  may  be  discovered 
in  the  tragedy  :  Dr.  Warburton  expresses  a  belief  that  our  great 
Poet  wrote  "  the  first  act,  but  in  his  worst  manner."  All  the  rest 
of  the  commentators,  without  exception,  agree  in  rejecting  this 
opinion ;  and  attribute  the  origin  of  the  tale  to  the  puff  of  a 
bookseller,  who  found  his  profit  in  uniting  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare with  that  of  Fletcher  on  publishing  the  play.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  majority  appears  in  this  case  to  be  the  most  correct. 


No.  5. 

PORTRAITS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  any  original  Portrait  of  our  Au- 
thor really  exists ;  the  two  which  have  been  engraved  for  this 
edition  of  his  works  are  those,  which  we  have  the  best  grounds 
for  admitting  as  resemblances  of  Shakspeare. 

1.  The  engraving  from  the  monument  of  Stratford,  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  regard.  One  of  the  first  artists  in  this  coun- 
try, has  given  an  opinion,  coinciding  with  the  common  tradition 
of  Stratford,  that  the  original  bust  was  taken  from  a  cast  after 
death  :  if  this  were  the  case  it  must  afford  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  features,  though  it  would  no  longer  retain  the  living 
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expression,  of  Shakspeare.  This  monument  was  raised  very  soon 
after  his  decease,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Digges'  verses,  prefixed  to 
the  first  folio  of  1623. 

The  bust  was  originally  coloured ;  and  tradition  conveys  to 
us  the  knowledge  that  the  eyes  were  of  a  light  hazel  colour,  the 
hair  and  beard  auburn.  The  doublet  in  which  he  was  dressed 
was  of  scarlet,  over  which  was  thrown  a  loose  black  gown  with- 
out sleeves,  such  as  the  students  of  law  wear  at  dinner  in  the 
Middle  Temple  Hall. 

This  monument  was  repaired,  and  the  colours  faithfully  re- 
stored, in  1748,  by  Mr.  John  Hale,  an  artist  of  Stratford.  This 
was  done  at  the  suggestion,  and  by  the  liberality,  of  Mr.  Ward, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who,  to  create  a  fund 
for  the  occasion,  gave  a  benefit-play  at  the  Town-Hall  of  Strat- 
ford, on  the  9th  of  September,  1746.  The  play  was  Othello,  and 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  wrote  an  address,  grounded  on  the  fa- 
mous prologue  of  Pope  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  which  Mr.  Ward 
delivered  to  an  audience  properly  glorying  in  their  townsman. 

In  1793,  Malone,  with  an  afi'ectation  of  refined  taste,  which 
we  cannot  but  lament  and  condemn,  had  the  whole  figure  painted 
white  as  it  now  appears. 

2.  The  second  picture  of  Shakspeare  which  we  have  given,  is 
a  fac  smile  of  the  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout,  which  was 
prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  our  Author's  works  in  1623.  Ben 
Jonson  testifies  to  the  resemblance ;  and  the  following  verses, 
from  his  pen,  were  printed  in  the  Volume  on  the  page  fronting 
the  Portrait; 

TO  THE  READER. 

This  figure,  that  those  here  see  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  out-doo  the  life  : 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  has  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  surpasse 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book. 

3.  Another  generally  received  portrait  is  the  Chandos  portrait, 
now  at  Stowe,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  was  once  the  property  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  was 
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copied  for  Dryden  by  Kneller/  After  the  death  of  Davenant, 
1663,  it  was  bought  by  Betterton  the  actor  :  when  he  died,  Mr. 
Robert  Keck,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  gave  Mrs.  Barry  the  actress 
forty  guineas  for  it.  From  Mr.  Keck  it  passed  to  Mr.  NicoU  of 
Southgate,  whose  only  daughter  married  the  Marquis  of  Carnar- 
von. Shakspeare  was  probably  about  the  age  of  forty-three  when 
this  portrait  was  painted.  Steevens  questions  its  authenticity  : 
but  without  any  sufficient  grounds  ;  it  resembles  both  the  heads 
that  accompany  the  present  work,  in  the  extreme  length  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  high  forehead. 

4.  The  Felton  head,  from  which  the  print  prefixed  to  Reed's 
Shakspeare  is  taken,  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  picture 
dealer  in  St.  James's  Square,  by  Mr.  S.  Felton,  of  Drayton,  in 
Shropshire.  It  is  on  wood,  and  Steevens  wished  to  persuade  the 
world  that  it  was  the  architype  of  Droeshout's  engraving.  But 
there  was  a  very  strong  suspicion  entertained  that  Steevens  knew 
it  to  be  a  modern  fabrication  ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  its  manufacture ;  and  "  that  there  was  a  deeper 
meaning  in  his  words,  when  he  tells  us,  he  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  it,  than  he  would  wish  to  have  generally  understood.'" 

5.  A  miniature  by  Nicholas  Hilliard,  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.  This  is  said  to  have  been  painted  for 
Mr.  Somerville  of  Edstone,  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Shakspeare.  It  descended  from  father  to  son,  as  a  relic  in  the 
Somerville  family,  till  Lord  Somerville  gave  it  to  his  daughter, 
the  mother  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess.  It  was  missing  for  se- 
veral years,  and  recovered  in  1813.  It  is  engraved  as  the  fron- 
tispiece to  the  third  volume  of  Bos  well's  Shakspeare. 

6.  A  head  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  This  is  a  beautiful  head;  it  is  dated  1610,  set. 
forty-six ;  and  in  a  scroll  over  the  head  are  the  two  words  ux  ma- 
gus, which  very  personally  apply  to  Shakspeare.  The  two  words 
are  extracted  from  the  famous  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus,  the 
first  of  the  second  book ;  the  particular  passage  is  this  : 

lUe  per  exteutum  fanem  mibi  posse  videtar 

Ire  poela;  meam  qai  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

Irritat,  inulcet,  falsis  terroribas  implet, 

Ut  Magus;  et  inodo  rae  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Albenis. 

All  this  is  certainly  applicable  to  Shakspeare.  Jansen,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  England  about  the  time  the  picture  is  supposed  to 

•■  The  copy  is  al  Weiilworlli  Castle,  in  tlic  possession  of  Lord  Fitzwilliani. 
•  Boswell's  Shahpeare,  Advertisement,  vol.  i. 
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have  been  painted  ;  and  was  employed  by  Lord  Southampton, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Shakspeare.  For  him  also,  this  picture 
might  have  been  executed.  It  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Jennens, 
of  Gopsal,  in  Leicestershire.  By  his  direction  a  mezzotinto  was 
taken  from  it  by  Earlom.  There  is  no  more  known  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  represents  such  a  man  as  we  might  well  imagine  Shak- 
speare to  have  been  ;  but  is  not  sufficiently  like  the  bust  of  the 
Stratford  monument,  or  the  head  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  for  us 
to  admit  it,  without  considerable  doubt,  as  a  genuine  portrait  of 
our  Author. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  copy  of  this  picture,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Croker,  was  lately  discovered  behind  the 
pannel  of  a  wainscot,  in  one  of  the  houses  lately  pulled  down 
near  the  site  of  Old  Suffolk-street. 

In  drawing  out  the  above  account  of  the  portraits  of  Shak- 
speare, I  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Boaden, 
entitled,  A?i  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Various  Pictures 
and  Prints  of  Shakspeare. 


No.  6. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

COMMENDATORY  VERSES 

ON 

SHAKSPEARE. 


On  William  Shakspeare,  who  died  in  April,  1616.' 

Renowned  Spenser,  lie  a  thought  more  nigh 

To  learned  Chaucer ;  and  rare  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  nearer  Spenser,  to  make  room 

For  Shakspeare,  in  your  three-fold,  four-fold  tomb. 

To  lodge  all  four  in  one  bed  make  a  shift 

Until  doomsday ;  for  hardly  will  a  fift 

Betwixt  this  day  and  that  by  fate  be  slain, 

For  whom  your  curtains  may  be  drawn  again. 

But  if  precedency  in  death  doth  bar 

A  fourth  place  in  your  sacred  sepulchre. 

Under  this  carved  marble  of  thine  own. 

Sleep,  rare  tragedian,  Shakspeare,  sleep  alone. 

Thy  unmolested  peace,  unshared  cave. 

Possess,  as  lord,  not  tenant,  of  thy  grave ; 

That  unto  us  and  others  it  may  be 

Honour  hereafter  to  be  laid  by  thee. — William  Basse. 

'  William  Basse,  according  to  Wood  [Alhen.  Oxod.  vol.  ii.  p.  812],  "  was  of 
Moreton,  near  Tharae  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  sometime  a  retainer  to  tbe  Lord 
Wenman  of  Thame  Park."  There  are  some  verses  by  bim  in  Annalia  Dubrensia, 
4to.  1636  ;  and  in  Bathurst's  Life  and  Remains,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  War- 
ton,  8vo.  1761,  there  is  a  poem  by  Dr.  Bathurst  "  to  Mr.  William  Basse,  upon 
the  intended  pablication  of  his  Poems,  Jan.  13,  1651."  Tiie  volume  never,  I  be- 
lieve, appeared  ;  but  there  is  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Slater,  Esq.  a  volume 
of  MS.  poems  by  Basse,  entitled  Polyhymnia,  containing  six  copies  of  verses  on 
various  subjects. 
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To  the  Memory  of  my  Beloved  the  Author,  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  no  envy,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name, 
And  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame  ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such, 
As  neither  man,  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much : 
'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage :  but  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 
For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise : 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore. 
Should  praise  a  matron  ;  what  could  hurt  her  more? 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them ;  and,  indeed. 
Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need : 
I,  therefore,  will  begin : — Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 
My  Shakspeare,  rise  !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser  ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb  ; 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses  ; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion'd  muses : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 
And  tell — how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine," 
Or  sporting  Kyd,""  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line."' 

u  our  Lyly  outshine,']  Ljlj  wrote  nine  plays  durin^  the  reign  of  Queeu 

Elizabeth,  viz.  Alexander  and  Canipaspe,  T.  C. ;  Endjraion,  C. ;  Galatea,  C.  ; 
Loves  Metamorphosis,  Dram.  Past. ;  Maids  Metamorphosis,  C. ;  Mother  Bombie, 
C. ;  Mydas,  C. ;  Sapho  and  Phao,  C. ;  and  Woman  in  the  Mood,  C.  To  the  pe- 
dantry of  this  author  perhaps  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  polish  and 
reform  our  language.     See  his  Euphues  and  his  England. — Steevens. 

V or  sporting  Kyd,]  It  appears  from  Heywood's  Actor's  Vindication,  that 

Thomas  Kyd  was  the  author  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy.  The  late  Mr,  Hawkins  was 
of  opinion  that  Soliman  and  Perseda  was  by  the  same  hand.  The  only  piece,  how- 
ever, which  has  descended  to  ns,  even  with  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  affixed 
to  it,  is  Pompey  the  Great  his  fair  Cornelia's  Tragedy,  which  was  first  published 
in  1594,  and,  with  some  alteration  in  the  title-page,  again  in  159.5.  This  is  no 
more  than  a  translation  from  Robert  Garnier,  a  French  poet,  who  distinguished 
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And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 

For  names  ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  iEschylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordoua  dead, 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage  ;  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone ;  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain  !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ; 

And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit. 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit : 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please  ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie,  » 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part:  — 

For  though  the  poet's  matter,  nature  be, 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion :  and  that  he, 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  thci  muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 

Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — ■ 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born  : 


himself  during  tlie  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  and  died  at 
Mons  in  1602,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. — Steevens. 

^ or  Marlowe's  mighty  tine.']   Marlowe  was  a  performer  as  well  as  an 

aalhor.  His  contemporary  Hey  wood,  calls  him  the  best  of  our  poets.  He  wrote 
six  tragedies,  viz.  Dr.  Faustus's  Tragical  History;  King  Edward  II.;  Jew  of 
Malta  ;  Lust's  Dominion  ;  Massacre  of  Paris  ;  and  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  in  two 
parts.  He  likewise  joined  with  Nash  in  writing  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,  and 
had  begun  a  translation  of  Musaeus's  Hero  and  Leander,  which  was  finished  by 
Chapman,  and  published  in  1606. — Steevens. 
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And  such  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  ill  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-torned  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 

But  stay  ;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there  : — 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets  ;  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage  ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

Ben  Jonson. 


Upon  the  Lines,  and  Life,  of  the  famous  Scenick  Poet 
Master  William  Shakspeare, 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapp'd,  go  now  and  wring. 
You  Britains  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakspeare's  days  ; 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays. 

Which  made  the  globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring : 

Dry'd  is  that  vein,  dry'd  is  the  Thespian  string. 
Turn'd  all  to  tears,  and  Phcebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestick  those  bays, 

Which  crown'd  him  poet  first,  then  poet's  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have, 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  is  gone  to  the  grave, 

(Death's  public  tiring-house)  the  Nuntius  is  : 
For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about. 
The  life  yet  of  his  Hues  shall  never  out. — Hugh  Holland." 


To  the  Memory  of  the  deceased  Author,  Master  William 
Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare,  at  length  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works  ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
«  See  Wood's  AthenseOxon.  edit.  1721,  vol.  i.  p.  583.— Steevens. 
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Thy  tomb,  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent, 

And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 

Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still ;  this  book, 

When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 

Fresh  to  all  ages,  when  posterity 

Shall  loath  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakspeare's,  every  line,  each  verse. 

Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herse. 

Nor  fire,  nor  cank'ring  age, — as  Naso  said 

Of  his, — thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade  : 

Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 

Though  miss'd,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 

(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  to  out-do 

Passions  "  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo  ;" 

Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take, 

Than  when  thy  half-sword  parlying  Romans  spake  ; 

Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest. 

Shall  with  more  fire,  more  feeling  be  express'd, 

Be  sure,  our  Shakspeare,  thou  canst  never  die. 

But,  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. — L.  Digges.'' 


To  the  Memory  of  Master  W.  Shakspeare. 

We  wonder'd,  Shakspeare,  that  thou  went'st  so  soon 
From  the  world's  stage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room  : 
We  thought  thee  dead  ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause  :  an  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part : 
That's  but  an  exit  of  mortality. 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite. — J.  M.^ 


Upofi  the  Effigies  of  mr/  wort  hi/  Friend,  the  Author,  Master 
IVilliam  Shakspeare,  and  his  Works. 

Spectator,  this  life's  shadowjs  ; — to  see 
This  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he, 

y  See  Wood's  Athene  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  599,  and  600.  edit.  1*21.  His 
translation  of  Claudian's  Rape  of  Proserpine  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books, 
Oct.  4,  1617. — Steevens. 

It  was  printed  in  tbe  same  year. — Malone. 

'  Perhaps  John  Marston. — Steevens. 
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Turn  reader:  but  observe  his  comick  vein, 
Laugh  ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragic  strain, 
Then  weep  :  so, — when  thou  find'st  two  contraries, 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise, — 
Say,  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could,) 
Rare  Shakspeare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold.* 


On  worthy  Master  Shakspeare,  and  his  Poems. 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear. 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent: 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates. 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lie 
Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality  : 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churls  ;  by  art  to  learn 
The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live ; 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 
Senseless  and  soul-less  shews  :  To  give  a  stage,- — 
Ample,  and  true  with  life, — voice,  action,  age, 
As  Plato's  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world. 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  herse, 
Make  kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage  : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad, 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear  ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd ;  aflFected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleas'd  in  that  truth 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd  ;  by  a  crab-like  way 

^  The  verses  first  appeared  io  the  folio,  1632.     There  is  no  name  ascribed  to 
them. — Mai.one. 

VOL.  I.  h 
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Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Dissrorging  up  his  ravin  fov  our  sport : — 
— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines  ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love  ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  the  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mold  us  anew,  stoln  from  ourselves : 

This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  express'd 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, — 
Was  Shakspeare's  freehold  ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train  : 
The  buskin'd  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voiced  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 
Those  iointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another; — 
Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother; — 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  painted  spring ; 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk  :  there  run 
Italian  works,  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice  : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled  :  not  the  air, 
Not  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn ; 
Nor  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn, 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body :  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hand  shall  give ; 
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In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 

Shakspeare  shall  breathe  and  speak ;  with  laurel  crown'd, 

Which  never  fades ;  fed  with  arabrosian  meat, 

In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat : 

So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it; 

For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  Admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

J.  M.  S> 


A  Remembrance  of  some  English  Poets.     By  Richard 
Barnjield,  1598. 

And  Shakspeare  thou,  whose  honey-flowing  vein 
(Pleasing  the  world),  thy  praises  doth  contain. 
Whose  Venus,  and  whose  Lucrece,  sweet  and  chaste. 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  hath  plac'd, 
Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  fame  live  ever ! 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never. 


England's  Mourning  Garment,  SfC.     By  Henry  Chettle.  1603. 

Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  muse  one  sable  tear, 

To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert. 
And  to  his  laies  open'd  her  royal  ear. 

Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 

And  sing  her  Rape,  done  by  that  Tarquin,  death. 


To  Master  W.  Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  brain 

Lulls  many-hundred  Argus  eyes  asleep. 
So  fit  for  all  thou  fashionest  thy  vein,  ' 

At  the  horse-foot  fountain  thou  hast  drunk  full  deep. 
Virtue's  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is ; 

Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's  Lucrece  for  a  teacher  : 
Who  list  read  lust,  there's  Venus  and  Adonis, 

True  model  of  a  most  lascivious  lecher. 

•»  Probably,  Jasper  Mayne,  Student.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1604,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  in  1623,  where  he  was  soon  after- 
wards elected  a  student.  lo  1628  he  took  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  in  June,  1631, 
that  of  a  Master  of  Arts.  These  verses  first  appeared  in  the  folio,  1632. — 
Malonk. 

h  2 
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Besides,  in  plays  thy  wit  winds  like  Meander, 

When  needy  new  composers  borrow  more 
Than  Terence  doth  from  Plautus  or  Menander : 

But  to  praise  thee  aright,  I  want  thy  store. 
Then  let  thine  own  works  thine  own  worth  upraise, 
And  help  to  adorn  thee  with  deserved.bays. 

Epigram  92,  in  an  ancient  collection  entitled  Run  and  a 
great  Cast,  4<to.  by  Tho.  Freeman,  1614. 


Extract  from  Michael  Drayton^  s  "  Elegy  to  Henry  Reynolds, 
Esq.  of  Poets  and  Poesy. 

Shakspeare,  thou  hadst  as  smooth  a  comick  vein, 
Fitting  the  sock,  and  in  thy  natural  brain 
As  strong  conception,  and  as  clear  a  rage, 
As  any  one  that  traffick'd  with  the  stage. 


^n  Epitaph  on  the  Admirable  Dramatick  Poet,  W.  Shakspeare.'' 

What  needs  my  Shakspeare  for  his  honour'd  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y pointing  pyramid? 
Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name  ? 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument : 
For  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art, 
The  easy  numbers  flow  ;  and  that  each  heart 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book, 
Those  Delphick  lines  with  deep  impression  took ; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 
And,  so  sepulcher'd,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings,  for  such  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

John  Milton/ 

'  This  poem  is  one  of  those  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  our  aathor's  plays, 
1632,  and  therefore  is  the  first  of  Milton's  pieces  that  was  pablished.  It  appeared, 
however,  without  even  the  initials  of  his  name. — SrEEVtNs. 

d  These  verses  were  written  by  Milton  in  the  year  1630.  Notwithstanding  this 
just  eulog^ium,  and  though  the  writer  of  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  diligent 
reader  of  the  works  of  our  poet,  from  whose  rich  garden  he  has  plucked  many  a 
flower,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sour  puritanical  sanctity  he  censured  King  Charles  I. 
for  having  made  this  "  great  heir  of  fame"  the  closet  companmi  of  his  solitudes. 
See  his  Eiconoclastes. — Malone. 
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Upon  Master  William  Shakspeare,  the  deceased  Author. 

Poets  are  born,  not  made.     When  I  would  prove 
This  truth,  the  glad  remembrance  I  must  love 
Of  never-dying  Shakspeare,  who  alone 
Is  argument  enough  to  make  that  one. 
First,  that  he  was  a  poet,  none  would  doubt 
That  heard  the  applause  of  what  he  sees  set  out 
Imprinted  ;  where  thou  hast  (I  will  not  say, 
Reader,  his  works,  for,  to  contrive  a  play, 
To  him  'twas  none,)  the  pattern  of  all  wit, 
Art  without  art,  unparallel'd  as  yet. 
Next  nature  only  help'd  him,  for  look  thorough 
This  whole  book,^  thou  shalt  find  he  doth  not  borrow: 
One  phrase  from  Greeks,  nor  Latins  imitate, 
Nor  once  from  vulgar  languages  translate  ; 
Nor  plagiary-like  from  others  gleane. 
Nor  begs  he  from  each  witty  friend  a  scene. 
To  piece  his  acts  with  :  all  that  he  doth  write 
Is  pure  his  own ;  plot,  language  exquisite. 
But  O  what  praise  more  powerful  can  we  give 
The  dead,  than  that,  by  him,  the  kings-men  live, 
His  players  ;  which  should  they  but  have  shar'd  his  fate, 
(All  else  expir'd  within  the  short  term's  date,) 
How  could  The  Globe  have  prosper'd,  since  through  want 
Of  change,  the  plays  and  poems  had  grown  scant, 
But,  happy  verse,  thou  shalt  be  sung  and  heard, 
When  hungry  quills  shall  be  such  honour  barr'd. 
Then  vanish,  upstart  writers  to  each  stage. 
You  needy  poetasters  of  this  age ! 
Where  Shakspeare  liv'd  or  spake,  Vermin,  forbear ! 
Lest  with  your  froth  ye  spot  them,  come  not  near! 
But  if  you  needs  must  write,  if  poverty 
So  pinch,  that  otherwise  you  starve  and  die; 
On  God's  name  may  the  Bull  or  Cockpit  have 
Your  lame  blank  verse,  to  keep  you  from  the  grave. 
Or  let  new  Fortune's*  younger  brethren  see, 
What  they  can  pick  from  your  lean  industry. 

*  The  Fortune  company,  I  find  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript,  removed 
to  the  Red  Bull,  and  the  Prince's  company  to  the  Fortune,  in  the  year  1640; 
these  verses  therefore  could  not  have  been  written  so  early  as  1623. — Malone. 

f  This,  I  believe,  alludes  to  some  of  the  company  of  The  Fortune  playhouse, 
who  removed  to  the  Red  Bull.  See  a  Prologue  on  the  removing  of  the  late  For- 
tune players  to  the  Bull.     Tatham's  Fancies  Theatre,  1640. — Malone. 
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I  do  not  wonder  when  you  offer  at 

Black-friars,  that  you  suffer;  'tis  the  fate 

Of  richer  veins  ;  prime  judgments,  that  have  far'd 

The  worse,  with  this  deceased  man  corapar'd. 

So  have  I  seen,  when  Caesar  would  appear, 

And  on  the  stage  at  half-sword  parley  were 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  O  how  the  audience 

Were  ravish'd !  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence ! 

When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 

Of  tedious,  though  well-labour'd,  CatiHne ; 

Sejanus  too,  was  irksome ;  they  priz'd  more 

"  Honest"  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 

And  though  the  Fox  and  subtil  Alchymist, 

Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist. 

Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  might  raise 

Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays. 

Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire, 

Acted,  have  scarce  defray'd  the  sea-coal  fire. 

And  door-keepers  ;  when,  let  but  Falstaff  come, 

Hal,  Poins,  the  rest, — you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 

All  is  so  pester'd :  Let  but  Beatrice 

And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo !  in  a  trice 

The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full, 

To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-garter'd  gull. 

Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book. 

Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look: 

Like  old-coin'd  gold,  whose  lines,  in  every  page. 

Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age. 

But  why  do  I  dead  Shakspeare's  praise  recite  ? 

Some  second  Shakspeare  must  of  Shakspeare  write ; 

For  me  'tis  needless  ;  since  an  host  of  men 

Will  pay,  to  clap  his  praise,  to  free  my  pen.' 

Leon.  Digges. 


An  Elegy  on  the  death  of  that  famous  Writer  and  Actor 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  not  do  thy  memory  that  wrong, 
Unto  our  larger  griefs  to  give  a  tongue. 

t  Tbese  verses  are  prefixed  to  a  spnrioas  edition  of  Shakspeare's  poems,  in 
small  octavo,  printed  in  1640. — Malone. 
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I'll  only  sigh  in  earnest,  and  let  fall 

My  solemn  tears  at  thy  great  funeral. 

For  every  eye  that  rains  a  show'r  for  thee, 

Laments  thy  loss  in  a  sad  elegy, 

Nor  is  it  fit  each  humbl    muse  should  have 

Thy  worth  his  subject,  now  thou  art  laid  in  grave. 

No,  it's  a  flight  beyond  the  pitch  of  those, 

Whose  worthless  pamphlets  are  not  seen  in  prose. 

Let  learned  Jonson  sing  a  dirge  for  thee, 

And  fill  our  orb  with  mournful  harmony : 

But  we  need  no  remembrancer ;  thy  fame 

Shall  still  accompany  thy  honour'd  name 

To  all  posterity  :  and  make  us  be 

Sensible  of  what  we  lost,  in  losing  thee : 

Being  the  age's  wonder  ;  whose  smooth  rhymes 

Did  more  reform  than  lash  the  looser  times. 

Nature  herself  did  her  own  self  admire, 

As  oft  as  thou  wert  pleased  to  attire 

Her  in  her  native  lustre  ;  and  confess, 

Thy  dressing  was  her  chiefest  comeliness. 

How  can  we  then  forget  thee,  when  the  age 

Her  chiefest  tutor,  and  the  widow'd  stage 

Her  only  favorite  in  thee,  hath  lost, 

And  Nature's  self,  what  she  did  brag  of  most? 

Sleep  then,  rich  soul  of  numbers  !  whilst  poor  we 

Enjoy  the  profits  of  thy  legacy  ; 

And  think  it  happiness  enough,  we  have 

So  much  of  thee  redeemed  from  the  grave, 

As  may  suffice  to  enlighten  future  times 

With  the  bright  lustre  of  thy  matchless  rhymes.'' 

In  Memory  of  our  famous  Skakspeare. 
Sacred  Spirit,  whiles  thy  lyre 

Echoed  o'er  the  Arcadian  plains, 
Even  Apollo  did  admire, 

Orpheus  wonder'd  at  thy  strains  : 
Plautus  sigh'd,  Sophocles  wept 

Tears  of  anger,  for  to  hear, 
After  they  so  long  had  slept. 

So  bright  a  genius  should  appear ; 

i>  These  anonymous  verses  are  prefixed  likewise  to  Shakspeare's  Poems,  1640. 
-Malone. 
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Who  wrote  his  hnes  with  a  sun-beam, 
More  durable  than  time  or  fate  : — 

Others  boldly  do  blaspheme, 

Like  those  that  seem  to  preach,  but  prate. 

Thou  wert  truly  priest  elect, 

Chosen  darling  to  the  Nine, 
Such  a  trophy  to  erect 

By  thy  wit  and  skill  divine. 

That  were  all  their  other  glories 

(Thine  excepted)  torn  away, 
By  thy  admirable  stories 

Their  garments  ever  shall  be  gay. 

Were  thy  honour'd  bones  do  lie, 

(As  Statins  once  to  Maro's  urn,) 
Thither  every  year  will  I 

Slowly  tread,  and  sadly  mourn. — S.  Sheppard.* 


To  Shakspeare. 

Thy  Muse's  sugred  dainties  seem  to  us 
Like  the  fam'd  apples  of  old  Tantalus : 
For  we  (admiring)  see  and  hear  thy  strains, 
But  none  I  see  or  hear  those  sweets  attains.^ 


To  Mr.  William  Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare,  we  must  be  silent  in  thy  praise, 
'Cause  our  encomions  will  but  blast  thy  bays. 
Which  envy  could  not ;  that  thou  didst  do  well, 
Let  thine  own  histories  prove  thy  chronicle.'' 


In  Remembrance  of  Master  William  Shakspeare.     Ode. 
1. 
Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sing. 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring, 

'  This  anlbor  pablished  a  small  volame  of  epigrams  in  1651,  among  nhioh  this 
poem  in  memory  of  Shakspeare  is  found. — Malone. 

J  These  verses  are  taken  from  Two  Bookes  of  Epigrammes  and  Epitaphs,  by 
Thomas  Bancroft,  Lond.  1639,  4to. — Holt  White. 

^  From  Wits  Recreations,  &c.  l^mo.  1640. — Steevens. 
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Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon ;  for  each  flow'r, 
As  It  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  show'r, 

Hangs  there  the  pensive  head. 

II. 

Each  tree,  whose  thick  and  spreading  growth  hath  made 
Rather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs  than  shade, 

UnwiUing  now  to  grow, 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears, 
Whose  rifled  ya//s  are  steep'd  i'  the  tears 

Which  from  his  last  rage  flow. 

III. 

The  piteous  river  wept  itself  away 
Long  since,  alas !  to  such  a  swift  decay, 

That  reach  the  map,  and  look 
If  you  a  river  there  can  spy. 
And,  for  a  river,  your  mock'd  eye 

Will  find  a  shallow  brook. 

William  D'Avenant. 


And  if  you  leave  us  too,  we  canaot  thrive, 
I'll  promise  neither  play  nor  poet  live 
Till  ye  come  back  :  think  what  you  do ;  you  see 
What  audience  we  have :  what  company 
To  Shakspeare  comes?  whose  mirth  did  once  beguile 
Dull  hours,  and  buskin'd,  made  even  sorrow  smile : 
So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  say, 
They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day. — Shirley 


See,  my  lov'd  Britons,  see  your  Shakspeare  rise. 
An  awful  ghost,  confess'd  to  human  eyes ! 
Unnam'd,  methinks,  distinguish'd  1  had  been 
From  other  shades,  by  this  eternal  green, 
About  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  strive. 
And  with  a  touch  their  wither'd  bays  revive. 
Untaught,  unpractis'd,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage : 
And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
'Twas,  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more ; 
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On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely, 

Like  fruitful  Britain  rich  without  supply. — Dryden. 


Shakspeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  first  impart 
To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art : 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  those  his  subjects  law, 
And  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach'd  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 
While  Jonson  crept  and  gathered  all  below. 
This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest : 
One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  out-writ  all  other  men, 
'Tis  with  the  drops  that  fell  from  Shakspeare's  pen. — Ibid. 


Our  Shakspeare  wrote  too  in  an  age  as  blest, 
The  happiest  poet  of  his  time,  and  best ; 
A  gracious  prince's  favour  cheer'd  his  muse, 
A  constant  favour  he  ne'er  fear'd  to  lose : 
Therefore  he  wrote  with  fancy  unconfin'd, 
And  thoughts  that  ^pere  immortal  as  his  mind. — Otway. 


Shakspeare,  whose  genius  to  itself  a  law. 

Could  men  in  every  height  of  nature  draw. — Rowe. 


In  such  an  age  immortal  Shakspeare  wrote, 
By  no  quaint  rules  nor  hamp'ring  criticks  taught ; 
With  rough  majestic  force  he  mov'd  the  heart, 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art Ibid. 


To  claim  attention  and  the  heart  invade, 
Shakspeare  but  wrote  the  play  th'  Almighty  made. 
Our  neighbour's  stage-art  too  bare-fac'd  betrays, 
'Tis  great  Corneille  at  every  scene  we  praise ; 
On  Nature's  surer  aid  Britannia  calls, 
Nor  think  of  Shakspeare  till  the  curtain  falls; 
Then  with  a  sigh  returns  our  audience  home. 
From  Venice,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Rome.— Young. 
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Shakspeare,  the  genius  of  our  isle,  whose  mind 
(The  universal  mirror  of  mankind) 
Express'd  all  images,  enrich'd  the  stage, 
Bi't  sometimes  stoop'd  to  please  a  barb'rous  age. 
When  his  immortal  bays  began  to  grow, 
Rude  was  the  language,  and  the  humour  low. 
He,  like  the  god  of  day,  was  always  bright ; 
But  rolling  in  its  course,  his  orb  of  light 
Was  sullied  and  obscur'd,  though  soaring  high, 
With  spots  contracted  from  the  nether  sky, 
But  whither  is  the  advent' rous  muse  betray'd  ? 
Forgive  her  rashness,  venerable  shade  ! 
May  spring  with  purple  flowers  perfume  thy  urn. 
And  Avon  with  his  greens  thy  grave  adorn ! 
Be  all  thy  faults,  whatever  faults  there  be, 
Imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  thee ! 

Some  scions  shoot  from  this  immortal  root, 
Their  tops  much  lower,  and  less  fair  the  fruit. 
Jonson  the  tribute  of  ray  verse  might  claim, 
Had  he  not  strove  to  blemish  Shakspeare's  name. 
But  like  the  radiant  twins  that  gild  the  sphere, 
Fletcher  and  Beaumont  next  in  pomp  appear. — Fenton. 


For  lofty  sense. 

Creative  fancy,  and  inspection  keen 

Through  the  deep  windings  of  the  human  heart, 

Is  not  wild  Shakspeare  thine  and  nature's  boast  ? 

Thomson. 


Pride  of  his  own,  and  wonder  of  this  age, 
Who  first  created,  and  yet  rules  the  stage, 
Bold  to  design,  all-powerful  to  express, 
Shakspeare  each  passion  drew  in  every  dress : 
Great  above  rule,  and  imitating  none; 
Rich  without  borrowing,  Nature  was  his  own. — Mallet. 


Shakspeare  (whom  you  and  every  playhouse  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will,) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despight. — Pope. 
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An  Inscription  Jo)'  a  Monument  of  Shakspeare 

O  youths  and  virgins :  O  declining  eld  : 
O  pale  misfortune's  slaves  :  O  ye  who  dwell 
Unknown,  with  humble  quiet;  ye  who  wait 
In  courts,  or  fill  the  golden  seats  of  kings  : 
O  sons  of  sport  and  pleasure  :  O  thou  wretch 
That  weep'st  for  jealous  love,  or  the  sore  wounds 
Of  conscious  guilt,  or  death's  rapacious  hand, 
Which  left  thee  void  of  hope :  O  ye  who  roam 
In  exile;  ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown ;  or  who  for  nobler  palms 
Contend,  the  leaders  of  a  publick  cause  ; 
Approach :  behold  this  marble.     Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate, 
The  secrets  of  your  bosom  ?  Here,  then,  round 
His  monument  with  reverence  while  ye  stand, 
Say  to  each  other :  "  This  was  Shakspeare 's  form ; 
"  Who  walk'd  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
"  Felt  every  passion ;  and  to  all  mankind 
"  Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield 
**  Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire." — Akenside. 


when  lightning  fires 


The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground. 

When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowest  bed. 

Heaves  his  tempestuous  billows  to  the  sky  ; 

Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

From  some  high  cliff  superior,  and  enjoys 

The  elemental  war.  Ibid. 


From  the  Remonstrance  of  Shakspeare, 

Supposed  to  have  been  spoken  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  whentthe 
French  Comedians  -were  acting  by  subscription. 

What  though  the  footsteps  of  my  devious  muse 
The  measured  walks  of  Grecian  art  refuse  ? 
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Or  though  the  frankness  of  my  hardy  style 
Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critick's  file? 
Yet  what  my  age  and  climate  held  to  view 
Impartial  I  survey'd,  and  fearless  drew. 
And  say,  ye  skilful  in  the  human  heart, 
Who  know  to  prize  a  poet's  noblest  part, 
What  age,  what  clime,  could  e'er  an  ampler  field 
For  lofty  thought,  for  daring  fancy  yield  ? 
I  saw  this  England  break  the  shameful  bands 
Forg'd  for  the  souls  of  men  by  sacred  hands ; 
I  saw  each  groaning  realm  her  aid  implore ; 
Her  sons  the  heroes  of  each  warlike  shore ; 
Her  naval  standard,  (the  dire  Spaniard's  bane,) 
Obey'd  through  all  the  circuit  of  the  main. 
Then  too  great  commerce,  for  a  late-found  world. 
Around  your  coast  her  eager  sails  unfurl'd  : 
New  hopes,  new  passions,  thence  the  bosom  fir'd; 
New  plans,  new  arts,  the  genius  thence  inspir'd ; 
Thence  every  scene  which  private  fortune  knows. 

In  stronger  life,  with  bolder  spirit,  rose. 

Disgrac'd  I  this  full  prospect  which  I  drew? 

My  colours  languid,  or  my  strokes  untrue  ? 

Have  not  your  sages,  warriors,  swains,  and  kings, 

Confess'd  the  living  draught  of  men  and  things  ? 

What  other  bard  in  any  clime  appears. 

Alike  the  master  of  your  smiles  and  tears  ? 

Yet  have  I  deign'd  your  audience  to  entice 

With  wretched  bribes  to  luxury  and  vice  ? 

Or  have  my  various  scenes  a  purpose  known. 

Which  freedom,  virtue,  glory,  might  not  own? — Ibid, 


When  learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain : 
His  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd, 
A»d  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. — Johnson. 
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Upon  Shakspeare's  Monument  at  Stratford-upon-Aion. 

Great  Homer's  birth  seven  rival  cities  claim ; 
Too  mighty  such  monopoly  of  fame. 
Yet  not  to  birth  alone  did  Homer  owe 
His  wond'rous  worth ;  what  Egypt  could  bestow, 
With  all  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Asia  join'd, 
Enlarg'd  the  immense  expansion  of  his  mind: 
Nor  yet  unrival'd  the  Mseonian  strain  ; 
The  British  eagle'  and  the  Mantuan  Swan 
Tow'r  equal  heights.     But  happier  Stratford,  thou 
With  incontested  laurels  deck  thy  brow  ; 
Thy  bard  was  thine  unschooV d,  and  from  thee  brought 
More  than  all  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Asia  taught ; 
Not  Homer's  self  such  matchless  laurels  won ; 
The  Greek  has  rivals,  but  thy  Shakspeare  none. 

T.  Seward. 


From  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamner  on  his  Edition  of 
Shakspeare^ s  Works. 

Hard  was  the  lot  those  injur'd  strains  endur'd, 
Unown'd  by  science,  and  by  years  obscur'd : 
Fair  fancy  wept ;  and  echoing  sighs  confess'd 
A  fix'd  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast. 
Not  with  more  grief  the  afflicted  swains  appear. 
When  wintry  winds  deform  the  plenteous  year ; 
When  lingering  frosts  the  ruin'd  seats  invade 
Where  Peace  resorted,  and  the  Graces  play'd. 

Each  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves. 
Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves  : 
The  muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage. 
And  grac'd  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  stage. 
Preserv'd  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  impart 
Each  changeful  wish  of  Phaedra's  tortur'd  heart ; 
Or  paint  the  curse,  that  mark'd  the  Theban's"  reign, 
A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slain. 
With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  o'erflow, 
Trace  the  sad  tale,  and  own  another's  woe. 

To  Rome  remov'd,  with  wit  secure  to  please. 
The  comick  sisters  kept  their  native  ease. 

>  Milton.  m  The  (Edipns  of  Sophocles. 
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With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 

Her  own  Menander's  art  almost  excell'd. 

But  every  Muse  essay 'd  to  raise  in  vain 

Some  labour'd  rival  of  her  tragick  strain  ; 

Illyssus'  laurels,  though  transferr'd  with  toil, 

Dropp'd  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly  soil.    . 

As  arts  expir'd,  resisted  Dulness  rose ; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals,— all  were  learning's  foes. 
Till  Julius"  first  recall'd  each  exil'd  maid, 
And  Cosmo  own'd  them  in  the  Etrurian  shade : 
Then  deeply  skill'd  in  love's  engaging  theme. 
The  soft  Provencial  pass'd  to  Arno's  stream : 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  lyre  he  strung ; 
Sweet  flow'd  the  lays, — but  love  was  all  he  sung. 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move  ; 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 

But  heaven,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed. 
The  beauteous  union  must  appear  at  length, 
Of  Tuscan  fancy,  and  Athenian  strength  : 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn. 
And  even  a  Shakspeare  to  her  fame  be  born. 

Yet  ah  !  so  bright  her  morning's  opening  ray. 
In  vain  our  Britain  hop'd  an  equal  day. 
No  second  growth  the  western  isle  could  bear, 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  Critick's  part ; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art. 
Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletcher  came, 
The  next  in  order,  as  the  next  in  name. 
With  pleas'd  attention  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought,  that  warms  the  female  mind  ; 
Each  melting  sigh,  and  every  tender  tear. 
The  lover's  wishes,  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His  every  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own  ;° 
But  stronger  Shakspeare  felt  for  man  alone  :^ 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unrivall'd  picture  of  his  early  hand. 

^  Julias  II.  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Leo  X. 
0  Tbeir  characters  are  thus  distinguished  by  Mr.  Dryden. 
P  Collins  must  surely  have  forgotten  Ophelia,  Imogen,  Juliet,  Desdemona, 
Beatrice,  and  Rosalind,  or  never  would  he  have  said  that  he  felt  for  man  alone. 
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With  gradual  steps,^  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance : 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew 
Correctly  bold,  and  just  in  all  she  drew : 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan's''  spirit  fir'd, 
Breath'd  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  He  inspir'd: 
And  classick  judgment  gain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread, 
And  wreathes  less  artful  crown  our  poet's  head. 
Yet  He  alone  to  every  scene  could  give 
The  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 
Wak'd  at  his  call  I  view,  with  glad  surprize, 
Majestic  forms  of  mighty  monarchs  rise. 
There  Henry's  trumpets  spread  their  loud  alarms, 
And  laurell'd  Conquest  waits  her  hero's  arms. 
Here  gentle  Edward  claims  a  pitying  sigh. 
Scarce  born  to  honours,  and  so  soon  to  die! 
Yet  shall  thy  throne,  unhappy  infant,  bring 
No  beam  of  comfort  to  the  guilty  king; 
The  time  shall  come,^  when  Gloster's  heart  shall  bleed 
In  life's  last  hours,  with  horror  of  the  deed  : 
When  dreary  visions  shall  at  last  present 
Thy  vengeful  image  in  the  midnight  tent: 
Thy  hand  unseen  the  secret  death  shall  bear, 
Blunt  the  weak  sword,  and  break  the  oppressive  spear. 

Where'er  we  turn,  by  fancy  charm'd,  we  find 
Some  sweet  illusion  of  the  cheated  mind. 
Oft,  wild  of  wing,  she  calls  the  soul  to  rove 
With  humbler  nature,  in  the  rural  grove; 
Where  swains  contented  own  the  quiet  scene. 
And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  green  : 
Dress'd  by  her  hand,  the  woods  and  valleys  smile, 
And  Spring  diffusive  decks  the  inchantad  isle. 

O  more  than  all  in  powerful  genius  blest, 
Come,  take  thine  empire  o'er  the  willing  breast! 

1  Abont  the  lime  of  Shakspeare,  the  poet  Hardy  was  in  great  repute  in  France. 
He  wrote,  according  to  Fontenelle,  six  bandred  plays.  The  French  poets  after 
him  applied  themselves  in  general  to  the  correct  improvement  of  the  stage,  which 
was  almost  totally  disregarded  by  those  of  our  own  country,  Jonson  excepted. 

■"  The  favourite  author  of  the  elder  Corneille. 

^  Turno  tempnserit,  magno  cum  optaverit  emptnm 
Intactum  Pallanta,  &c. 
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Whate'er  the  wounds  this  youthful  heart  shall  feel, 

Thy  wrongs  support  me,  and  thy  morals  heal. 

There  every  thought  the  poet's  warmth  may  raise, 

There  native  music  dwells  in  all  the  lays. 

O  might  some  verse  with  happiest  skill  persuade 

Expressive  Picture  to  adopt  thine  aid  I 

What  wondrous  draught  might  rise  from  every  page ! 

What  other  Raphaels  charm  a  distant  age! 

Methinks  even  now  I  view  some  free  design, 
Where  breathing  Nature  lives  in  every  line  : 
Chaste  and  subdued  the  modest  lights  decay. 
Steal  into  shades,  and  mildly  melt  away. 
— And  see,  where  Antony,'  in  tears  approv'd. 
Guards  the  pale  relicts  of  the  chief  he  lov'd : 
O'er  the  cold  corse  the  warrior  seems  to  bend, 
Deep  sunk  in  grief,  and  mourns  his  murder'd  friend ! 
Still  as  they  press,  he  calls  on  all  around. 
Lifts  the  torn  robe,  and  points  the  bleeding  wound. 

But  who  is  he,"  whose  brows  exalted  bear 
A  wrath  impatient,  and  a  fiercer  air? 
Awake  to  all  that  injur'd  worth  can  feel. 
On  his  own  Rome  he  turns  the  avenging  steel. 
Yet  shall  not  war's  insatiate  fury  fall 
(So  heaven  ordains  it)  on  the  destin'd  wall. 
See  the  fond  mother,  'midst  the  plaintive  train, 
Hung  on  his  knees,  and  prostrate  on  the  plain  ! 
Touch'd  to  the  soul,  in  vain  he  strives  to  hide 
The  son's  affection  in  the  Roman's  pride; 
O'er  all  the  man  conflicting  passions  rise, 
Rage  grasps  the  sword,  while  Pity  melts  the  eyes. 

Collins. 


Methinks  I  see  with  Fancy's  magick  eye. 
The  shade  of  Shakspeare,  in  yon  azure  sky. 
On  yon  high  cloud  behold  the  bard  advance, 
Piercing  all  nature  with  a  single  glance  : 
In  various  attitudes  around  him  stand 
The  Passions,  waiting  for  his  dread  command. 
First  kneeling  Love  before  his  feet  appears, 
And  musically  sighing  melts  in  tears. 

t  See  the  tragedy  of  Jnlins  Caesar. 

«  Coriolanas.     See  Mr.  Spence's  dialogue  on  the  Odjrssej. 
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Near  him  fell  Jealousy  with  fury  burns, 

And  into  storms  the  amorous  breathings  turns; 

Then  Hope  with  heavenward  look,  and  Joy  draws  near, 

While  palsied  Terror  trembles  in\the  rear. 

Such  Shakspeare's  train  of  horror,  and  delight,  &c. 

Smart. 


What  are  the  lays  of  artful  Addison, 
Coldly  correct,  to  Shakspeare's  warblings  wild? 
Whom  on  the  winding  Avon's  willow'd  banks 
Fair  Fancy  found,  and  bore  the  smiling  babe 
To  a  close  cavern :  (still  the  shepherds  shew 
The  sacred  place,  whence  with  religious  awe 
They  hear,  returning  from  the  field  at  eve, 
Strange  whisp'ring  of  sweet  musick  through  the  air  :) 
Here,  as  with  honey  gather'd  from  the  rock, 
She  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 
Oft  sooth'd  his  wond'ring  ears  ;  with  deep  delight 
On  her  soft  lap  he  sat,  and  caught  the  sounds. 

Joseph  Warton. 


Here,  boldly  mark'd  with  every  living  hue. 
Nature's  unbounded  portrait  Shakspeare  drew  : 
But  chief,  the  dreadful  group  of  human  woes 
The  daring  artist's  tragick  pencil  chose ; 
Explor'd  the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast. 
Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tissued  vest. 

Thomas  Warton. 


Monody^  written  near  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  pastures  wild. 
The  willows  that  o'erhang  thy  twilight  edge, 
Their  boughs  entangling  with  the  embattled  sedge ; 
Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fring'd, 
Thy  surface  with  reflected  verdure  ting'd  ; 
Sooth  me  with  many  a  pensive  pleasure  mild. 
But  while  I  muse,  that  here  the  Bard  Divine 
Whose  sacred  dust  yon  high-arch'd  isles  inclose, 
Where  the  tall  windows  rise  in  stately  rows. 
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Above  th'  embowering  shade, 

Here  first,  at  Fancy's  fairy-circled  shrine, 

Of  daisies  pied  his  infant  offering  made  ; 

Here  playful  yet,  in  stripling  years  unripe, 

Fram'd  of  thy  reeds  a  shrill  and  artless  pipe  : 

Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled. 

As  at  the  waving  of  some  magick  wand ; 

An  holy  trance  my  charmed  spirit  wings, 

And  aweful  shapes  of  leaders  and  of  kings. 

People  the  busy  mead, 

Like  spectres  swarming  to  the  wisard's  hall ; 

And  slowly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hand 

The  wounds  ill-cover'd  by  the  purple  pall. 

Before  me  Pity  seems  to  stand, 

A  weeping  mourner,  smote  with  anguish  sore 

To  see  Misfortune  rend  in  frantick  mood 

His  robe,  with  regal  woes  embroider'd  o'er. 

Pale  Terror  leads  the  visionary  band. 

And  sternly  shakes  his  sceptre,  dropping  blood. — Ibid. 


Far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face :  The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 
This  pencil  take  (she  said)  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy; 
Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetick  tears. — Gray. 


Next  Shakspeare  sat,  irregularly  great, 
And  in  his  hand  a  magick  rod  did  hold, 
Which  visionary  beings  did  create. 
And  turn  the  foulest  dross  to  purest  gold ; 
Whatever  spirits  rove  in  earth  or  air. 
Or  bad  or  good,  obey  his  dread  command ; 
To  his  behests  these  wiUingly  repair, 
12 
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Those  aw'd  by  terrors  of  his  magick  wand, 
The  which  not  all  their  powers  united  might  withstand. 

Lloyd. 


Oh,  Where's  the  bard,  who  at  one  view 
Could  look  the  whole  creation  through. 
Who  travers'd  all  the  human  heart, 
Without  recourse  to  Grecian  art? 
He  scorn'd  the  rules  of  imitation, 
Of  altering,  pilfering  and  translation. 
Nor  painted  horror,  grief,  or  rage, 
From  models  of  a  former  age  : 
The  bright  original  he  took. 
And  tore  the  leaf  from  nature's  book. 
'Tis  Shakspeare. — Ibid. 


In  the  first  seat,  in  robe  of  various  dies, 
A  noble  wildness  flashing  from  his  eyes, 
Sat  Shakspeare. — In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore, 
For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore  ; 
The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  turn'd,  and  own'd  a  master's  skill : 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew, 
And  look'd  through  nature  at  a  single  view : 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul, 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll ; 
Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before, 
And,  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  something  more. 

Churchill. 


Yes !  jealous  wits  may  still  for  empire  strive. 
Still  keep  the  flames  of  critick  rage  alive : 
Our  Shakspeare  yet  shall  all  his  rights  maintain, 
And  crown  the  triumphs  of  Eliza's  reign. 
Above  controul,  above  each  classick  rule 
His  tutress  nature,  and  the  world  his  school. 
On  daring  pinions  borne,  to  him  was  given 
Th'  aerial  range  of  Fancy's  brightest  Heaven, 
To  bid  rapt  through  o'er  noblest  heights  aspire. 
And  wake  each  passion  with  a  mvse  ofjire. — 
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Revere  his  genius — To  the  dead  be  just, 
And  spare  the  laurels,  that  o'ershade  the  dust. — 
Low  sleeps  the  bard,  in  cold  obstruction  laid, 
Nor  asks  the  chaplet  from  a  rival's  head. 
O'er  the  drear  vault.  Ambition's  utmost  bound. 
Unheard  shall  Fame  her  airy  trumpet  sound! 
Unheard  alike,  nor  grief,  nor  transport  raise, 
Thy  blast  of  censure,  or  thy  note  of  praise! 
As  Raphael's  own  creation  grac'd  his  hearse," 
And  sham'd  the  pomp  of  ostentatious  verse. 
Shall  Shakspeare's  honours  by  himself  be  paid, 
And  nature  perish  ere  his  pictures  fade. 

Keate  to  Voltaire,  1768. 

*  The  transfiguration,  that  well  known  picture  of  Raphael,  was  carried  before 
Lis  body  to  the  grave,  doin^  more  real  honour  to  his  memory  than  either  his  epi- 
taph id  the  Pantheon,  the  famous  distich  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  or  all  the  other  adu- 
latory verses  written  on  the  same  occasion. — Keate. 
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The  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  properly  to  be  distinguished 
only  into  comedies  and  tragedies.  Those  which  are  called  his- 
tories, and  even  some  of  his  comedies,  are  really  tragedies,  with 
a  run  or  mixture  of  comedy  amongst  them.*"    That  way  of  tragi- 

*  The  first  part  of  this  preface  is  merely  biographical,  and  is  here  omitted  as 
the  few  facts  which  it  coutains  are  inserted  in  the  preceding  life  of  oar  author. 

b are  really  tragedies,  with  a  nm  or  mixture  of  comedy  amoitgst  f/iem.] 

Hejwood,  our  author's  contemporary,  has  stated  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
made  for  his  intermixing  lighter  with  the  more  serious  scenes  of  his  dramas  : 

"  It  may  likewise  be  objected,  why  amongst  sad  and  grave  histories  I  have  here 
and  there  inserted  fabalons  jests  and  tales  savouring  of  lightness.  I  answer,  I 
have  therein  imitated  our  historical,  and  comicu/jjoets,  that  write  to  the  stage,  who, 
lest  the  auditory  should  be  dulled  with  serious  courses,  which  are  merely  weighty 
and  material,  in  every  act  present  some  Zany,  with  his  mimick  action  to  breed  in 
the  less  capable  mirth  and  laughter  ;  for  they  that  write  to  all,  must  strive  to  please 
all.  And  as  such  fashion  themselves  to  a  multitude  diversely  addicted,  so  I  to 
an  universality  of  readers   diversely  disposed."     Pref.  to  History  of  Women, 

165!4. 31  ALONE. 

The  criticks  who  renounce  tragi-comedy  as  barbarous,  I  fear,  speak  more  from 
notions  which  they  have  formed  in  their  closets,  than  any  well-built  theory  de- 
duced from  experience  of  what  pleases  or  displeases,  which  ought  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all  rules. 

Even  supposing  there  is  no  affectation  in  this  refinement,  and  that  those  criticks 
Lave  really  tried  and  purified  their  minds  till  there  is  no  dross  remaining,  still 
this  can  never  be  the  case  of  a  popular  audience,  to  which  a  dramatick  represen- 
tation is  referred. 

Dryden  in  one  of  his  prefaces  condemns  his  own  conduct  in  the  Spanish  Friar  ; 
but,  says  he,  T  did  not  write  it  to  please  myself,  it  was  given  to  the  publick. 
Here  is  an  involuntary  confession  that  tragi-coraedy  is  more  pleasing  to  the  au- 
dience; I  would  ask  then,  upon  what  ground  it  is  condemned? 

This  ideal  excellence  of  uniformity  rests  upon  a  supposition  that  we  are  either 
more  refined,  or  a  higher  order  of  beings  than  we  really  are  :  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  what  may  be  called  the  animal  part  of  our  minds. 

ThoQgh  we  should  acknowledge  this  passion  for  variety  and  contrarieties  to  be 
the  vice  of  our  nature,  it  is  still  a  propensity  which  we  all  feel,  and  which  he  who 
undertakes  to  divert  us  must  find  provision  for. 

We  are  obliged,  it  is  true,  in  our  pursuit  after  science,  or  excellence  in  any 
art,  to  keep  our  minds  steadily  fixed  for  a  long  continuance ;  it  is  a  task  we  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  :  but  I  do  not  wish  to  task  myself  in  my  amusements. 

If  the  great  object  of  the  theatre  is  amusement,  a  dramatick  work  must  possess 
every  means  to  produce  that  effect ;  if  it  gives  instruction  by  the  by,  so  mach  its 
merit  is  the  greater ;  but  that  is  not  its  principal  object.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  and  which  gives  it  a  claim  to  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  civi- 
lized society,  is  not  because  it  enforces  moral  precepts,  or  gives  instruction  of 
any  kind  ;  but  from  the  general  advantage  that  it  produces,  by  habituating  the 
mind  to  find  its  amusement  in  intellectual  pleasures  ;  weaning  it  from  sensuality, 
and  by  degrees  filing  off,  smoothing,  and  polishing,  its  rugged  corners. — Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 
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comedy  was  the  common  mistake  of  that  age,  and  is  indeed  be- 
come so  agreeable  to  the  EngHsh  taste,  that,  though  the  severer 
criticks  among  us  cannot  bear  it,  yet  the  generahty  of  our  au- 
diences seem  to  be  better  pleased  with  it  than  with  an  exact 
tragedy.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
and  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  are  all  pure  comedy ;  the  rest, 
however  they  are  called,  have  something  of  both  kinds.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  which  way  of  writing  he  was  most 
excellent  in.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  in 
his  comical  humours;  and  though  they  did  not  then  strike  at  all 
ranks  of  people,  as  the  satire  of  the  present  age  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  do,  yet  there  is  a  pleasing  and  well-distinguisbed  va- 
riety in  those  characters  which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with. 
Falstaffis  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  master-piece;  the  cha- 
racter is  always  well  sustained,  though  drawn  out  into  the  length 
of  three  plays ;  and  even  the  account  of  his  death  given  by  his 
old  landlady  Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  first  Act  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
though  it  be  extremely  natural,  is  yet  as  diverting  as  any  part  of 
his  life.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  the  draught  he  has  made  of  this 
lewd  old  fellow,  it  is,  that  though  he  has  made  him  a  thief,  lying, 
cowardly,  vain-glorious,  and  in  short,  every  way  vicious,  yet  he 
has  given  him  so  much  wit  as  to  make  him  almost  too  agree- 
able ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  some  people  have  not,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  diversion  he  had  formerly  afforded  them,  been 
sorry  to  see  his  friend  Hal  use  him  so  scurvily,  when  he  comes 
to  the  crown  in  the  end  of  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Amongst  other  extravagancies,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
he  has  made  him  a  deer-stealer,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time 
remember  his  Warwickshire  prosecutor,  under  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice Shallow ;  he  has  given  him  very  near  the  same  coat  of  arms 
which  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  that  country,  describes  for 
a  family  there,  and  makes  the  Welsh  parson  descant  very  plea- 
santly upon  them.  That  whole  play  is  admirable ;  the  humours 
are  various  and  well  opposed;  the  main  design,  which  is  to  cure 
Ford  of  his  unreasonable  jealousy,  is  extremely  well  conducted. 
In  Twelfth  Night  there  is  something  singularly  ridiculous  and 
pleasant  in  the  fantastical  steward  Malvolio.  The  parasite  and 
the  vain-glorious  in  Parolles,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  is  as 
good  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  in  Plautus  or  Terence.  Petru- 
chio,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is  an  uncommon  piece  of 
humour.  The  conversation  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  and  of  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like  It,  have 
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much  wit  and  sprightliness  all  along.  His  clowns,  without  which 
character  there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  that  time,  are  all 
very  entertaining  :  and,  I  believe,  Thersites  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  and  Apemantus  in  Timon,  will  be  allowed  to  be  master- 
pieces of  ill-nature,  and  satirical  snarling.  To  these  I  might  add, 
that  incomparable  character  of  Shylock  the  Jew,  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ;  but  though  we  have  seen  that  play  received 
and  acted  as  a  comedy,*^  and  the  part  of  the  Jew  performed  by 
an  excellent  comedian,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  was  designed 
tragically  by  the  author.  There  appears  in  it  such  a  deadly 
spirit  of  revenge,  such  a  savage  fierceness  and  fellness,  and  such 
a  bloody  designation  of  cruelty  and  mischief,  as  cannot  agree 
either  with  the  style  or  characters  of  comedy.  The  play  itself, 
take  it  altogether,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  finished  of 
any  of  Shakspeare's.  The  tale,  indeed,  in  that  part  relating  to 
the  caskets,  and  the  extravagant  and  unusual  kind  of  bond  given 
by  Antonio,  is  too  much  removed  from  the  rules  of  probability ; 
but  taking  the  fact  for  granted,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  very 
beautifully  written.  There  is  something  in  the  friendship  of  An- 
tonio to  Bassanio  very  great,  generous,  and  tender.  The  whole 
fourth  Act  (supposing,  as  I  said,  the  fact  to  be  probable,)  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  But  there  are  two  passages  that  deserve  a  parti- 
cular notice.  The  first  is,  what  Portia  says  in  praise  of  mercy, 
and  the  other  on  the  power  of  musick.  The  melancholy  of 
Jaques,  in  As  You  Like  It,  is  as  singular  and  odd  as  it  is  divert- 
ing.    And  if,  what  Horace  says, 

"  Difficile  est  propria  commania  dicere," 

it  will  be  a  hard  task  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  several  degrees  and  ages  of  man's  life,  though 
the  thought  be  old,  and  common  enough. 

"  ■ All  the  world's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  heing  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms  : 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy  with  bis  satchel, 

<^ but  though  we  have  seen  that  play  received  and  acted  as  a  comedy,']  In 

1701  Lord  Lansdov/n  produced  his  alteration  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's- Inn-Fields,  under  the  title  of  The  Jew  of  Venice,  and  ex- 
pressly calls  it  a  comedy.     Shylock  was  performed  by  Mr.  Dogget. — Reed. 

And  such  was  the  bad  tasle  of  oar  ancestors,  that  this  piece  conlinaed  to  be  a 
stock-play  from  1701  to  Feb.  14,  1741,  when  the  Alerchant  of  Venice  was  exhi- 
bited,/or  the  first  time,  at  the  theatre  in  Drury-Lanc,  and  Mr.  Macklin  made  his 
first  aiipcarance  in  the  character  of  Shylock. — M.vlone. 
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And  sliiaing  niorniDg  face,  creeping  like  Knail 

Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then,  the  lover 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.     Then,  a  soldier ; 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.     And  then,  the  justice  ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cat, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  : 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  <m  side  ; 

His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  sliauk  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 

Turning  again  low'rd  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 

Sans  teeth,  saus  eyes,  sans  lasle,  sans  every  thing.'' 

His  images  are  indeed  every  where  so  lively,  that  the  thing 
he  would  represent  stands  full  before  you,  and  you  possess  every 
part  of  it.  I  will  venture  to  point  out  one  more,  which  is,  I  think, 
as  strong  and  as  uncommon  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw ;  it  is  an 
image  of  Patience.     Speaking  of  a  maid  in  love,  he  says, 

" She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud. 
Feed  ou  her  damask  cheek  :  she  piu'd  in  thought. 
And  sate  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Grief." 

What  an  image  is  here  given!  and  what  a  task  would  it  have 
been  for  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  passions  designed  by  this  sketch  of  statuary!  The 
style  of  his  comedy  is,  in  general,  natural  to  the  characters,  and 
easy  in  itself;  and  the  wit  most  commonly  sprightly  and  pleas- 
ing, except  in  those  places  where  he  runs  into  doggrel  rhymes, 
as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  some  other  plays.  As  for  his 
jingling  sometimes,  and  playing  upon  words,  it  was  the  common 
vice  of  the  age  he  lived  in  :  and  if  we  find  it  in  the  pulpit,  made 
use  of  as  an  ornament  to  the  sermons  of  some  of  the  gravest  di- 
vines of  those  times,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for 
the  stage. 

But  certainly  the  greatness  of  this  author's  genius  does  no 
where  so  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives  his  imagination  an 
entire  loose,  and  raises  his  fancy  to  a  flight  above  mankind,  and 
the  limits  of  the  visible  world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  The 
Tempest.  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet. 
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Of  these,  The  Tempest,  however  it  comes  to  be  placed  the  first 
by  the  publishers  of  his  works,  can  never  have  been  the  first 
written  by  him :  it  seems  to  me  as  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  almost 
any  thing  we  have  of  his.  One  may  observe,  that  the  unities 
are  kept  here,  with  an  exactness  uncommon  to  the  liberties  of  his 
writing;  though  that  was  what,  I  suppose,  he  valued  himself 
least  upon,  since  his  excellencies  were  all  of  another  kind.  I  am 
very  sensible  that  he  does,  in  this  play,  depart  too  much  from 
that  likeness  to  truth  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  these  sort  of 
writings ;  yet  he  does  it  so  very  finely,  that  one  is  easily  drawn 
in  to  have  more  faith  for  his  sake,  than  reason  does  well  allow  of. 
His  raagick  has  something  in  it  very  solemn  and  very  poetical: 
and  that  extravagant  character  of  Caliban  is  mighty  well  sus- 
tained, shows  a  wonderful  invention  in  the  author,  who  could 
strike  out  such  a  particular  wild  image,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  uncommon  grotesques  that  ever  was  seen. 
The  observation,  which,  I  have  been  informed,  three  very  great 
men  concurred  in  making'^  upon  this  part,  was  extremely  just; 
that  Shakspeare  had  not  only  found  out  a  new  character  in  his  Ca- 
liban, but  had  also  devised  and  adapted  a  new  manner  of  language 
for  that  character. 

It  is  the  same  magick  that  raises  the  Fairies  in  A  Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream,  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet,  with  thoughts  and  language  so  proper  to  the  parts  they 
sustain,  and  so  peculiar  to  the  talent  of  this  writer.  But  of  the 
two  last  of  these  plays  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  among 
the  tragedies  of  Mr.  Shakspeare.  If  one  undertook  to  examine 
the  greatest  part  of  these  by  those  rules  which  are  established 
by  Aristotle,  and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Grecian  stage,  it 
would  be  no  very  hard  task  to  find  a  great  many  faults  ;  but  as 
^  Shakspeare  lived  under  a  kind  of  mere  light  of  nature,  and  had 
\  never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  regularity  of  those  written 
precepts,  so  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a  law  he  knew 
nothing  of.  We  are  to  consider  him  as  a  man  that  lived  in  a 
state  of  almost  universal  licence  and  ignorance :  there  was  no 
established  judge,  but  every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  fancy.     When  one  considers,  that 

^ which,  I  have  been  informed,  three  very  gi-eat  men  concurred  in  making — ] 

Lord  Falkland,  Ijord  C.  J.  Vaaghan,  and  Mr.  Selden.     Rowe. 

Dryden  wasoftbe  same  opinion.  "  His  person  (says  Le,  speaking  of  Caliban,) 
is  monstrous,  as  he  is  the  product  of  nnnataral  Insl,  and  his  language:  is  as  hob- 
goblin as  his  person  :  in  all  things  he  is  distinguisbed  from  other  mortals."  Preface 
to  Trojius  aud  Cressida.    Malone. 
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there  is  not  one  play  before  hira  of  a  reputation  good  enough 
to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on  the  present  stage,  it  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  he  should  advance  dramatick 
poetry  so  far  as  he  did.  The  fable  is  what  is  generally  placed 
the  first,  among  those  that  are  reckoned  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  tragick  or  heroick  poem  ;  not,  perhaps,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult 
or  beautiful,  but  as  it  is  the  first  properly  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
contrivance  and  course  of  the  whole ;  and  with  the  fable  ought 
to  be  considered  the  fit  disposition,  order,  and  conduct  of  its  se- 
veral parts.  As  it  is  not  in  this  province  of  the  drama  that  the 
strength  and  mastery  of  Shakspeare  lay,  so  I  shall  not  undertake 
the  tedious  and  ill-natured  trouble  to  point  out  the  several  faults 
he  was  guilty  of  in  it.  His  tales  were  seldom  invented,  but  ra- 
ther taken  either  from  the  true  history,  or  novels  and  romances  : 
and  he  commonly  made  use  of  them  in  that  order,  with  those 
incidents,  and  that  extent  of  time  in  which  he  found  them  in  the 
authors  from  whence  he  borrowed  them.  So  The  Winter's  Tale, 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  book,  called  The  Delectable  History 
of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  contains  the  space  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years,  and  the  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  Bohemia,  and 
sometimes  in  Sicily,  according  to  the  original  order  of  the  story. 
Almost  all  his  historical  plays  comprehend  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  very  different  and  distinct  places :  and  in  his  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  scene  travels  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  in  recompence  for  his  carelessness  in  this  point, 
when  he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  drama,  the  manners  of  his 
characters,  in  acting  or  speaking  what  is  proper  for  them,  and  fit 
to  be  shown  by  the  poet,  he  may  be  generally  justified,  and  in 
very  many  places  greatly  commended.  For  those  plays  which  he 
has  taken  from  the  English  or  Roman  history,  let  any  man  com- 
pare them,  and  he  will  find  the  character  as  exact  in  the  poet  as 
the  historian.  He  seems  indeed  so  far  from  proposing  to  himself 
any  one  action  for  a  subject,  that  the  title  very  often  tells  you,  it 
is  The  Life  of  King  John,  King  Richard,  &c.  What  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  idea  our  historians  give  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  than 
the  picture  Shakspeare  has  drawn  of  him?  His  manners  are 
every  where  exactly  the  same  with  the  story ;  one  finds  him  still 
described  with  simplicity,  passive  sanctity,  want  of  courage, 
weakness  of  mind,  and  easy  submission  to  the  governance  of  an 
imperious  wife,  or  prevailing  faction  ;  though  at  the  same  time  the 
poet  does  justice  to  his  good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity  of  his 
audience  for  him,  by  showing  him  pious,  disinterested,  a  con- 
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temner  of  the  things  of  this  world,  and  wholly  resigned  to  the 
severest  dispensations  of  God's  providence.     There  is  a  short 
scene  in  the  second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  1  cannot  but 
tliink  admirable  in  its  kind.     Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  mur- 
dered the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  shown  in  the  last  agonies  on 
his  death-bed,  with  the  good  king  praying  over  him.    There  is  so 
much  terror  in  one,  so  much  tenderness  and  moving  piety  in  the 
other,  as  must  touch  any  one  who  is  capable  either  of  fear  or 
pity.     In  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  prince  is  drawn  with  that 
greatness  of  mind,  and  all  those  good  qualities  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him-  in  any  account  of  his  reign.     If  his  faults  are  not 
shown  in  an  equal  degree,  and  the  shades  in  this  picture  do  not 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  lights,  it  is  not  that  the  artist  wanted 
either  colours  or  skill  in  the  disposition  of  them  ;  but  the  truth, 
I  believe,  might  be,  that  he  forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  since  it  could  have  been  no  very  great  respect 
to  the  memory  of  his  mistress,  to  have  exposed  some  certain 
parts  of  her  father's  life  upon  the  stage.     He  has  dealt  much 
more  freely  with  the  minister  of  that  great  king ;  and  certainly 
nothing  was  ever  more  justly  written,  than  the  character  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.     He  has  shown  him  insolent  in  his  prosperity ; 
and  yet,  by  a  wonderful  address,  he  makes  his  fall  and  ruin  the 
subject  of  general  compassion.     The  whole  man,  with  his  vices 
and  virtues,  is  finely  and  exactly  described  in  the  second  scene 
of  the  fourth  Act.     The  distresses  likewise  of  Queen  Katharine, 
in  this  play,  are  very  movingly  touched  ;  and  though  the  art  of 
the  poet  has  screened  King  Henry  from  any  gross  imputation  of 
injustice,  yet  one  is  inclined  to  wish,  the  Queen  had  met  with  a 
fortune  more  worthy  of  her  birth  and  virtue.     Nor  are  the  man- 
ners, proper  to  the  persons  represented,  less  justly  observed,  in 
those  characters  taken  from  the  Roman  history ;  and  of  this,  the 
fierceness  and  impatience  of  Coriolanus,  his  courage  and  disdmn 
of  the  common  people,  the  virtue  and  philosophical  temper  of 
Brutus,  and  the  irregular  greatness  of  mind  in  M.  Antony,  are 
beautiful  proofs.    For  the  two  last  especially,  you  find  them  ex- 
actly as  they  are  described  by  Plutarch,  from  whom  certainly 
Shakspeare  copied  them.     He  has  indeed  followed  his  original 
pretty  close,  and  taken  in  several  little  incidents  that  might  have 
been  spared  in  a  play.  But,  as  I  hinted  before,  his  design  seems 
most  commonly  rather  to  describe  those  great  men  in  the  several 
fortunes  and  accidents  of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  single 
great  action,  and  form  his  work  simply  upon  that.     However, 
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there  are  some  of  his  pieces,  where  the  fable  is  founded  upon  one 
action  only.  Such  are  more  especially,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ham- 
let, and  Othello.  The  design  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  plainly  the 
punishment  of  their  two  families,  for  the  unreasonable  feuds  and 
animosities  that  had  been  so  long  kept  up  between  them,  and 
occasioned  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood.  In  the  management  of 
this  story,  he  has  shown  something  wonderfully  tender  and  pas- 
sionate in  the  love-part,  and  very  pitiful  in  the  distress.  Ham- 
let is  founded  on  much  the  same  tale  with  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles. In  each  of  them  a  young  prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  their  mothers  are  equally  guilty,  are  both 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  their  husbands,'  and  are  afterwards 
married  to  the  murderers.  There  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  something  very  moving  in  the  grief  of  Electra;  but,  as 
Mr.  Dacier  has  observed,  there  is  something  very  unnatural  and 
shocking  in  the  manners  he  has  given  that  princess  and  Orestes  in 
the  latter  part.  Orestes  imbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his.own 
mother;  and  that  barbarous  action  is  performed,  though  not  imme- 
diately upon  the  stage,  yet  so  near,  that  the  audience  hear  Clytem- 
nestra  crying  out  to  ^Egysthus  for  help,  and  to  her  son  for  mercy  : 
while  Electra  her  daughter,  and  a  princess  (both  of  them  characters 
that  ought  to  have  appeared  with  more  decency),  stands  upon  the 
stage,  and  encourages  her  brother  in  the  parricide.  What  horror 
does  this  not  raise !  Clytemnestra  was  a  wicked  woman,  and 
had  deserved  to  die ;  nay,  in  the  truth  of  the  story,  she  was  killed 
by  her  own  son ;  but  to  represent  an  action  of  this  kind  on  the 
stage,  is  certainly  an  offence  against  those  rules  of  manners  pro- 
per to  the  persons,  that  ought  to  be  observed  there.  On  the  con- 
trary, let  us  only  look  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  Shakspeare.  , 
Hamlet  is  represented  with  the  same  piety  towards  his  father,  and 
resolution  to  revenge  his  death,  as  Orestes;  he  has  the  same 
abhorrence  for  his  mother's  guilt,  which,  to  provoke  him  the  more, 
is  heightened  by  incest:  but  it  is  with  wonderful  art  and  justness 
of  judgment,  that  the  poet  restrains  him  from  doing  violence  to 
his  mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind,  he  makes  his  fa- 
ther's Ghost  forbid  that  part  of  his  vengeance  : 

"  Bat  howsoever  tlioa  parsn'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  sonl  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her." 

« are  buth  concerned  in  the  murder  of  their  husbands,"]  It  does  not  appear 

that  Hamlet's  mother  was  concerned  in  the  death  of  her  hnsband. — Malone. 
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This  is  to  distinguish  rightly  between  horror  and  terror:  The  lat- 
ter is  a  proper  passion  of  tragedy.  But  the  former  ought  always 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  And  certainly  no  dramatick  writer  ever 
succeeded  better  in  raising  terror  in  the  minds  of  an  audience 
than  Shakspeare  has  done.  The  whole  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  but 
more  especially  the  scene  where  the  King  is  murdered,  in  the  se- 
cond Act,  as  well  as  this  play,  is  a  noble  proof  of  that  manly 
spirit  with  which  he  writ ;  and  both  show  how  powerful  he  was, 
in  giving  the  strongest  motions  to  our  souls  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of. 
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It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  criticism  upon  this  author; 
though  to  do  it  effectually,  and  not  superficially,  would  be  the 
best  occasion  that  any  just  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  English  poets,  Shak- 
speare  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  fairest  and  fullest  subject  for 
criticism,  and  to  afford  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  most  conspi- 
cuous instances,  both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  sorts.  But  this 
far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  preface,  the  business  of  which  is  only 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of  his  works,  and  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  We  shall  hereby 
extenuate  many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him  from  the  im- 
putation of  many  which  are  not :  a  design,  which,  though  it  can 
be  no  guide  to  future  criticks  to  do  him  justice  in  one  way,  will 
at  least  be  sufficient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  injustice  in 
the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  some  of  his  principal  and  cha- 
racteristic excellencies,  for  which  (notwithstanding  his  defects) 
he  is  justly  and  universally  elevated  above  all  other  dramatick 
writers.  Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  of  praising  him,  but 
because  I  would  not  omit  any  occasion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an_on^zBa/,  it  was  \ 
Shakspeare.  Homer  himself  drew  not  his  art  so  immediately  1 
from  the  fountains  of  nature ;  it  proceeded  through  ^Egyptian  I 
strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  some  I 
tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some  cast  of  the  models,  of  those  be-; 
fore  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he; 
is  not  so  much  an  imitator,  as  an  instrument,  of  nature ;  and  it 
is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks' 
through  him.  I 

His  characters  axe  so  much  nature  herself,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  Those 
of  other  poets  have  a  constant  resemblance,  which  shows  that 
they  received  them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers 
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of  the  same  image:  each  picture,  hke  a  mock  rainbow,  is  but 
the  reflection  of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  in 
Shakspeare  is  as  much  an  individual,  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as 
impossible  to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their  relation 
or  afiinity  in  any  respect  appear  most  to  be  twins,  will,  upon 
comparison,  be  found  remarkably  distinct.  To  this  life  and 
variety  of  character,  we  must  add  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
it;  which  is  such  throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches 
been  printed  without  the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe 
one  might  have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker.* 

The  powei'  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances.  Yet  all 
along,  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise  them ;  no  pre- 
paration to  guide  or  guess  to  the  effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead 
toward  it;  but  the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at 
the  proper  places  :  we  are  surprised  the  moment  we  weep ;  and 
yet  upon  reflection  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be 
surprised  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment. 

How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that  the  passions  directly  oppo- 
site to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his  command ! 
that  he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous 
in  human  nature;  of  our  noblest  tendernesses,  than  of  our  vain- 
est foibles ;  of  our  strongest  emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sen- 
sations I 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions:  in  the  coolness  of 
reflection  and  reasoning  he  is  full  as  admirable.  His  sentiments 
are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  something  between 
penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that  particular  point  on 
which  the  bent  of  each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each 
motive  depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no 
education  or  experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life 
which  are  usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems 
to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through 
human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that 
gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philosopher,  and 
even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born,  as  well  as  the  poet. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  great  excellencies,  he 

a  Addison,  in  the  273d  Spectator,  has  delivered  a  similar  opinion  respecting 
Homer  :  "  There  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the  Iliad,  which  the  reader  may 
not  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaks  or  acts,  without  seeing  his  name  at  the  head 
Qfit," — Steevens. 
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has  almost  as  great  defects  ;  and  that  as  he  has  certahily  writ- 
ten better,  so  he  has  perhaps  written  worse,  than  any  other.  But 
I  think  I  can  in  some  measure  account  for  these  defects,  from 
several  causes  and  accidents;  without  which  it  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine that  so  large  and  so  enlightened  a  mind  could  ever  have 
been  susceptible  of  them.  That  all  these  contingencies  should 
unite  to  his  disadvantage  seems  to  me  almost  as  singularly  un- 
lucky, as  that  so  many  various  (nay  contrary)  talents  should  meet 
in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordinary. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is  more 
particularly  levelled  to  please  the  populace,  and  its  success  more 
immediately  depending  upon  the  common  suffrage.  One  cannot 
therefore  wonder,  if  Shakspeare,  having  at  his  first  appearance 
no  other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  subsistence,  di- 
rected his  endeavours  solely  to  hit  the  taste  and  humour  that 
then  prevailed.  The  audience  was  generally  composed  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  people  ;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to 
be  drawn  from  those  of  their  own  rank :  accordin2:ly  we  find, 
that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almost  all  the  old  comedies  have 
their  scene  among  tradesmen  and  inechankks :  and  even  their 
historical  plays  strictly  follow  the  common  old  stories  or  vulgar 
traditions  of  that  kind  of  people.  In  tragedy,  nothing  was  so 
sure  to  surprize  and  cause  admiration,  as  the  most  strange,  un- 
expected, and  consequently  most  unnatural,  events  and  inci- 
dents ;  the  most  exaggerated  thoughts ;  the  most  verbose  and 
bombast  expression  ;  the  most  pompous  rhymes,  and  thundering 
versification.  In  comedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  please,  as 
mean  buffoonery,  vile  ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fools  and 
clowns.  Yet  even  in  these  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is 
born?  above  his  subject:  his  genius  in  those  low  parts  is  like 
some  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  or  pea- 
sant; a  certain  greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then  break  out, 
which  manifest  his  higher  extraction  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience  had  no 
notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  even  of  the  better  sort 
piqued  themselves  upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety 
that  way ;  till  Ben  Jonson  getting  possession  of  the  stage, 
brought  critical  learning  into  vogue:  and  that  this  was  not  done 
without  difficulty,  may  appear  from  those  frequent  lessons  (axid 
indeed  almost  declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his 
first  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  the  grex,  chorus, 
&c.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform  the  judgment  of  his 

VOL.    I.  k 
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hearers.  Till  then,  our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on 
the  model  of  the  ancients :  their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in 
dialogue ;  and  their  comedies  followed  the  thread  of  any  novel 
as  they  found  it,  no  less  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakspeare  by  Aristotle's  rules,  is  like 
trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who  acted  under  those 
'   of  another.     He  writ  to  the  people;  and  writ  at  first  without  pa-  • 
1/  tronage  from  the  better  sort,  and  therefore   without  aims  of 
pleasing  them :  without  assistance  or  advice  from  the  learned, 
as  without  the  advantage  of  education  or  acquaintance  among  j 
them ;  without  that  knowledge  of  the  best  of  models,  the  an- 
cients, to  inspire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  in  a  word, 
without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are  pleased 
I     to  call  immortality :  some  or  all  of  which  have  encouraged  tlie 
vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition  of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  his  performances  had  me- 
rited the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when  the  encouragement 
of  the  court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the  town ;  the  works  of  his 
riper  years  are  manifestly  raised  above  those  of  his  former.  The 
dates  of  his  plays  sufficiently  evidence  that  his  productions  im- 
proved, in  proportion  to  the  respect  he  had  for  his  auditors. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  this  observation  will  be  found  true  in  every 
instance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we  might  learn 
the  exact  time  when  every  piece  was  composed,  and  whether 
writ  for  the  town,  or  the  court. 

Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the  former)  may  be 
deduced  from  our  poet's  being  a  player,  and  forming  himself 
first  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  w"- 
member.     They  have  ever  had  a  standard  to  thet^"  '  •  i,  upon 
other  principles  than  those  of  Aristotle.      *  '•"  ^'•e 

majority,  they  know  no  rule  but  th  i 

humour,  and  complying  with  the  wit  . 

which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  ..a  are 

just  such  judges  of  what  is  right  as  taiK  '  .vuat  is  grace- 

ful. And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  tc  ^now,  that  most  of  our 
author's  faults  are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wrong  judgment  as 
a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a  player. 

By  these  men  it  would  be  thought ''  a  praise  to  Shakspeare, 
that  he  scarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  industriously  pro- 
pagated, as  appears  from  what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
Discoveries,  and  from  the  preface  of  Heminge  and  Condcll  to  the 

''  "  was  thought" — Orig.  Edit. 
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first  folio   edition.     But  in  reality  (however  it  has  prevailed) 
there  never  was  a  more  groundless  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of 
which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.    As,  the  comedy  of 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which  he  entirely  new  writ;    The 
History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  was  first  published  under  the 
title  of  The  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  and  that  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  extremely  improved;  that  of  i/«m/c^ enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  at  first,  and  many  others.*   I  believe  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  proceeded  from  no  better 
ground.     This  too  might  be  thought  a  praise  by  some,  and  to 
this  his   errors  have  as  injudiciously  been  ascribed  by  others. 
For  'tis  certain,  were  it  true,  it  would  concern  but  a  small  part 
of  them ;  the  most  are  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but  su- 
perfcetations  ;  and  arise  not  from  want  of  learning  or  reading, 
but  from  want  of  thinking  or  judging :  or  rather  (to  be  more  just 
to  our  author)  from  a  compliance  to  those  wants  in  others.     As 
to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject,  a  wrong  conduct  of  the  inci- 
dents, false  thoughts,  forced  expressions,  &c.  if  these  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  foresaid  accidental  reasons,  they  must  be 
charged  upon  the  poet  himself,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.     But 
I  think  the  two  disadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  (to  be 
obliged  to  please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst 
of  company)  if  the  consideration  be  extended  as  far  as  it  reason-  _ 
ably  may,  will  appear  sufficient  to  mislead  and  depress  the  great- 
est genius  upon  earth.    Nay,  the  more  modesty  with  which  such 
a  one  is  endued,  the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  con- 
forming to  others,  against  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learning,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing more  :  there  is  certainly  a  vast  difference  between  learning 
and  languages.  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot 
determine  ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at  least,  if  they 
will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man 
has  knowledge,  whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from 
another.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of 
natural  philosophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and  modern  history, 
poetical  learning,  and  mythology :  we  find  him  very  knowing  in 
the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and 
Julius  Coesar,  not  only  the  spirit,  but  manners  of  the  Romans  are 

*  These  variations  in  Tfee  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Hamlet,  are  not  to  be 
attribated  to  alterations  made  bj  (lie  author,  sabsequentlj  to  representation  ;  but 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  fir.st  imperfect  copies  of  these  plays  were  surrepti- 
tiously obtained,  and  printed.  With  respect  to  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  play 
was  only  altered  by  Shakspeare,  and  was  written  by  another. 
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exactly  drawn ;  and  still  a  nicer  distinction  is  shown  between 
the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous, in  many  references  to  particular  passages :  and  the 
speeches  copied  from  Plutarch  in  Coriolanus'^  may,  I  think,  as 
Avell  be  made  an  instance  of  his  learning,  as  those  copied  from 
Cicero  in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Jonson's.  The  manners  of  other  na- 
tions in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians,  French,  &c.  are 
drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever  object  of  nature,  or 
branch  of  science,  he  either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is  always 
with  competent,  if  not  extensive  knowledge :  his  descriptions 
are  still  exact;  all  his  metaphors  appropriated,  and  remarkably 
drawn  from  the  true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  sub- 
ject. When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we  may  constantly 
observe  a  wonderful  justness  of  distinction,  as  well  as  extent  of 
comprehension.  No  one  is  more  a  master  of  the  political  story, 
or  has  more  frequent  allusions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :  Mr. 
Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  last  particular)  has  not 
shown  more  learning  this  way  than  Shakspeare.  We  have  trans- 
lations from  Olid  published  in  his  name,**  among  those  poems 
which  pass  for  his,  and  for  some  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  published  by  himself,  and  dedicated  to  his  no- 
ble patron  the  earl  of  Southampton):  he  appears  also  to  have 
been  conversant  in  Plautus,  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of 
one  of  his  plays;  he  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly 
Dares  Phrygius,  in  another  (although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say 
in  what  language  he  read  them).  The  modern  Italian  writers  of 
novels  he  was  manifestly  acquainted  with ;  and  we  may  conclude 
him  to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the  ancients  of  his  own  coun- 
try, from  the  use  he  has  made  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Crcssida, 
and  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes 
a  tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  resemblance  of  Fletcher, 
and  more  of  our  author  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  re- 
ceived as  genuine). 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded  originally  from 
the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  as  they 
endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is 
ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so 
probable,  as  that  because  Ben  Jonson  had  much  more  learning, 

<:  These,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  tLat  plaj,  Shakspeare  drew  from 
Sir  Thomas  North's  translation,  1579. — Mai.one. 
"^  They  were  written  by  Thomas  Haywood. 
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it  was  said  on  the  one  hand  that  Shakspeare  had  none  at  all ;  and 
because  Shakspeare  had  much  the  most  wit  and  fancy,  it  was 
retorted  on  the  other,  that  Jonson  wanted  both.  Because  Shak- 
speare borrowed  nothing,  it  was  said  that  Ben  Jonson  borrowed 
every  thing.  Because  Jonson  did  not  write  extempore,  he  was 
reproached  with  being  a  year  about  every  piece;  and  because 
Shakspeare  wrote  with  ease  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never 
once  made  a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that 
whatever  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the  other,  was  taken 
at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praises  ;  as  injudiciously,  as  their 
antagonist  before  had  made  them  objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy  ;  but  sure  they  have  as  much 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  authors ;  those  who  escape  one,  often  fall  by  the 
other.  Pessimum  genus  inimicorum  Imidantes,  says  Tacitus ;  and 
Virgil  desires  to  wear  a  charm  against  those  who  praise  a  poet 
without  rule  or  reason : 

" si  ultra  placitam  liadarit,  baccare  frontem 

Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat ." 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the  partizans 
on  either  side,  I  cannot  help  thinking  these  two  great  poets  were 
good  friends,  and  lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in  offices  of  so- 
ciety with  each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  Ben 
Jonson  was  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  his  first  works  en- 
couraged, by  Shakspeare.  And  after  his  death,  that  author 
writes,  To  the  memory  of  his  beloved  William  Shakspeare,  which 
shows  as  if  the  friendship  had  continued  through  life.  I  cannot 
for  my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidious  or  sparing  in  those 
verses,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that  opinion.  He  exalts 
fC  him  not  only  above  all  his  contemporaries,  but  above  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  whom  he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be 
ranked  with  him ;  and  challenges  the  names  of  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, and  ^schylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome  at  once  to 
equal  him :  and  (which  is  very  particular)  expressly  vindicates 
him  from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art,  not  enduring  that  all  his 
excellencies  should  be  attributed  to  nature.  It  is  remarkable 
too,  that  the  praise  he  gives  him  in  his  Discoveries  seems 
to  proceed  from  a  personal  kindness;  he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the 
man,  as  well  as  honoured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  honesty, 
openness,  and  frankness  of  his  temper;  and  only  distinguishes, 
as  he  reasonably  ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the  author, 
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and  the  silly  and  derogatory  applauses  of  the  plavers.  Ben 
Jonson  might  indeed  be  sparing  in  his  commendations  (though 
certainly  he  is  not  so  in  this  instance)  partly  from  his  own  nature, 
and  partly  from  judgment.  For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do 
any  rnan  more  service  in  praising  him  justly,  than  lavishly.  1 
say,  I  would  fain  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the  violence 
and  ill-breeding  of  their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to 
give  rise  to  the  contrar}-  report.  I  would  hope  that  it  mav  be  with 
parties,  both  in  wit  and  state,  as  with  those  monsters  described 
by  the  poets  ;  and  that  their  heads  at  least  mav  have  something 
human,  though  their  bodies  and  tails  are  wild  beasts  and  serpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  metitioned  gave  rise  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning;  so  what  has  continued 
it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many  blunders  and  illiteracies 
f  of  the  first  publishers  of  his  works.  In  these  editions  their  ig- 
norance shines  in  almost  every  page ;  nothing  is  more  common 
than  Actus  tcrtia,  Exit  oirines,  Enter  three  Witches  soius.'  Their 
French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  construction  and  spelling: 
their  very  Welsh  is  false.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  those 
palpable  blunders  of  Hector's  quoting  Aristotle,  with  others  of 
that  gross  kind,  sprimg  from  the  same  root:  it  not  being  at  all 
credible  that  these  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the 
least  tincture  of  a  school,  or  the  least  conversation  with  such  as 
had.  Ben  Jonson  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial  to  him)  al- 
lows him  at  least  to  have  had  some  Latin  ;  which  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  mistakes  Uke  these.  Nay,  the  constant  blunders  in 
proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  are  such  as  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  man,  who  had  not  so  much  as  read  any  history  in 
any  language ;  so  could  not  be  Shakspeare's. 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  those  almost  innu- 
merable errors,  which  have  risen  from  one  source,  the  ignorance 
of  the  plavers,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as  his  editors.  AVhen  the 
nature  and  kinds  of  these  are  enumerated  and  considered,  I  dare 
to  say  that  not  Shakspeare  only,  but  Aristotle  or  Cicero,  had 
their  works  undergone  the  same  fate,  might  have  appeared  to 
want  sense  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  published  by 
himself.  During  the  time  of  his  employment  in  the  theatre,  se- 
veral of  his  pieces  were  printed  separately  in  quarto.     ^VTiat 

«  Enter  three  Witches  so/tii.]  This  blander  appears  to  be  of  3Ir.  Pope's  own  in- 
veatioB.  It  is  not  to  be  /bond  in  aoj  one  of  (be  four  folio  copies  of  Idaebeih,  asd 
there  h  hc  qgarto  ediiioB  of  it  extant, — Steevexs. 
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makes  me  think  that  most  of  these  were  not  published  by  him,  is 
the  excessive  carelessness  of  the  press  :  every  page  is  so  scan- 
dalously false  spelled,  and  almost  all  the  learned  and  unusual 
words  so  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there  either  was 
no  corrector  to  the  press  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.     If  any 
were  supervised  by  himself,  I  should  fancy  The   Tuo  Parts  of 
Henni   the  Fourth,  and  ^lidsutnmer-Xight's  Dream  might  have 
been  so :  because  I  find  no  other  printed  with  any  exactness  : 
and  (contrary  to  the  rest)  there  is  ver}'  little  variation  in  all  the 
subsequent  editions  of  them.     There  are  extant  two  prefaces  to] 
the  first  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  and  to' 
that  of  Othello;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  first  was  published 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  even  before  it  was  acted, 
so  late  as  seven  or  eight  years  before  he  died :  and  that  the  latter 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death.     The  whole  number  of  ge-l 
nuine  plays,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life- 
time, amounts  but  to  eleven.     And  of  some  of  these,  we  meet 
with  two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers,  each  of  which 
has  whole  heaps  of  trash  different  from  the  other;  which  I  should 
fancy  was  occasioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies 
belonging  to  different  playhouses. 

The_folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  receive  as  his  | 
were  first  collected)  was  published  by  two  players,  Heminge  and  \ 
Condell,  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  decease.  They  declare,  i 
that  all  the  other  editions  were  stolen  and  surreptitious,  and  affirm  I 
theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true 
as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  respects  else  it 
is  far  worse  than  the  quartos. 

First,  because  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombast  passages 
are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For  whatever  had  been 
added,  since  those  quartos,  by  the  actors,  or  had  stolen  from  their 
mouths  into  the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  1 
the  printed  text,  and  all  stand  charged  upon  the  author.  He.; 
himself  complained  of  this  usage  in  Hamlet,  where  he  wishes  that 
those  liho  play  the  clouns  would  speak  no  more  than  is  set  dunn  for 
them.  (Act  III.  so.  ii.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  escape 
it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a 
great  number  of  the  mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found 
there.  In  others,  the  low  scenes  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns, 
are  vastly  shorter  than  at  present :  and  I  have  seen  one  in  par- 
ticular (which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  playhouse,  by 
having  the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the  actors  names  in  the 
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margin)  where  several  of  those  very  passages  were  added  in  a 
:  written  hand,  which  are  since  to  be  found  in  the  foUo. 

!/  In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  passages,  which  are 
extant  in  the  first  single  editions,  are  omitted  in  this:  as  it  seems 
without  any  other  reason,  than  their  willingness  to  shorten  some 
scenes :  these  meia  (as  it  was  said  of  Procrustes)  either  lopping, 
_i.  or  stretching  an  author,  to  make  him  just  fit  for  their  stage. 

This  edition  is  said  to  be  printed  from  the  original  copies;  I 
believe  they  meant  those  which  had  lain  ever  since  the  author's 
days  in  the  playhouse,  and  had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or 
added  to,  arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as  the 
quartos,  was  printed  (at  least  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than 
the  prompter' s-book,  or  piece-meal  parts  written  out  for  the  use  of 
the  actors:  for  in  some  places  their  verys  names  are  through 
carelessness  set  down  instead  of  the  Personce  Dramatis;  and  in 
others  the  notes  of  direction  to  the  proper ti/-7ne?i  for  their  move- 
ables ;  and  to  the  players  for  their  etitries,  are  inserted  into  the 
text^  through  the  ignorance  of  the  transcribers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  before  so  much  as  distinguished  by 
Acts  and  Scenes,  they  are  in  this  edition  divided  according  as 
they  played  them ;  often  where  there  is  no  pause  in  the  action, 
or  where  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  sake  of 
musick,  masques,  or  monsters. 

Sometimes  the  scenes  are  transposed  and  shuffled  backward 
and  forward ;  a  thing  which  could  no  otherwise  happen,  but  by 
their  being  taken  from  separate  and  piece-meal  written  parts. 

Many  verses  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  transposed;  from 
whence  invincible  obscurities  have  arisen,  past  the  guess  of  any 
commentator  to  clear  up,  but  just  where  the  accidental  glimpse 
of  an  old  edition  enlightens  us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  two  put  into 
one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of  actors.  Thus  in  the 
quarto  edition  of  Midsummer -Night's  Dream  (Act  V.)  Shakspeare 
introduces  a  kind  of  master  of  the  revels  called  Philostrate ;  all 

e  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  II :  "  Enter  Prince  Leo7iato,  Claudia,  and  Jack 
Wilson,"  instead  of  Balthasar.  And  in  Act  IV.  Cowley  and  Kemp  constanlly 
through  a  whole  scene. — Edit.  fol.  of  1623,  and  1632. — Pope. 

"  Such  as 

"  My  qaeen  is  niurder'd  !  Ring  the  little  bell." 

"  —  His  nose  grew  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  green  fields ;"  which  last 
words  are  not  in  tlie  quarto. — Pope. 

There  is  no  such  line  in  any  play  of  Shakspeare,  as  that  quoted  above  by  Mr. 
Pope. — Malone.  Nor  are  these  two  lines  quoted  hii  Pope  in  any  edition  of  bis 
preface  which  has  fallen  in  our  way. — C. 
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whose  part  is  given  to  another  character  (that  of  Egtus)  in  the 
subsequent  editions  :  so  also  in  Hamlet  and  Kvig  Lear.  This  too 
makes  it  probable  that  the  prompter's  books  were  what  they 
called  the  original  copies. 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  speeches  also  were  put  into  ^ 
the  mouths  of  wrong  persons,  where  the  author  now  seems! 
chargeable  with  making  them  speak  out  of  character ;  or  some- 1 
times  perhaps  for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a  governing  player,} 
to  have  the  nioutliing  of  some  favourite  speech  himself,  would '. 
snatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an  underling.  '■■ 

Prose  from  verse  they  did  not  know,  and  they  accordingly  f 
printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  volume.  I 

Having  been  forced  to  say  so  much  of  the  players,  I  think  I' 
ought  in  justice  to  remark,  that  the  judgment,  as  well  as  condi- 
tion of  that  class  of  people,  was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in 
our  days.  As  then  the  best  playhouses  were  inns  and  taverns, 
(the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c.)  so  the 
top  of  the  profession  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of 
the  stage:  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward;*  not 
placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  lady's  toilette :  and  consequently 
were  entirely  deprived  of  those  advantages  they  now  enjoy  in  the 
familiar  conversation  of  our  nobility,  and  an  intimacy  (not  to  say 
dearness)  with  people  of  the  first  condition.  ^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  there  can  be  no  question  but  had  \j) 

Shakspeare  published  his  works  himself  (especially  in  his  latter 
time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the  stage),  we  should  not  only  be 
certain  which  are  genuine,  but  should  find  in  those  that  are,  the 
errors  lessened  by  some  thousands.  If  I  may  judge  from  all  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  style,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing,  I  make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  those  wretched  plays, 
Pericles,  Loaitie,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Lord 
Cromuell,  The  Puritan,  London  Prodigal,  and  a  thing  called  The 
Double  Falshood,^  cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  And  I  should  con- 

'  Mr.  Pope  probably  recollected  tbe  following  lines  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
spoken  bj  a  lord,  who  is  giving  directions  to  bis  servantconcerning  some  players: 
"  Go,  sirrab,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome,  every  one." 

Bat  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  players  here  introdaced  were 
strollers;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage, 
Lowin,  &c.  who  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner. — 
Malone. 

^  The  Double  Falshood,  or  The  Distressed  Laiers,  a  play  acted  at  Drary  Lane,  8vo. 
1727.  This  piece  was  produced  by  Mr.  Theobald  as  a  performance  of  Shakspeare's. 
But  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  old  editions  of  Pope's  Preface.  It  is  not  in 
Warbnrton's  edition,  and  when  it  crept  in,  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover. — C. 
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jecture  of  some  of  the  others  (particularly  Lovers  Labour's  Lost, 
The  Winters  Tale,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Titus  Andronicus,)  that 
only  some  characters,  single  scenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular 
passages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable  what  occasioned 
some  plays  to  be  supposed  Shakspeare's,  was  only  this ;  that 
they  were  pieces  produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for 
the  theatre  while  it  was  under  his  administration  ;  and  no  owner 
claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give  strays 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor :  a  mistake  which  (one  may  also  ob- 
serve) it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  the  house  to  remove.  Yet 
the  players  themselves,  Heminge  and  Condell,  afterwards  did 
Shakspeare  the  justice  to  reject  those  eight  plays  in  their  edi- 
tion ;  though  they  were  then  printed  in  his  name,'  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  acted  with  some  applause  (as  we  learn  from  what 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  Pericles  in  his  ode  on  the  New  Inn).  That 
Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  class  I  am  the  rather  induced  to 
believe,  by  finding  the  same  author  openly  express  his  contempt 
of  it  in  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when 
Shakspeare  was  yet  living.  And  there  is  no  better  authority  for 
these  latter  sort,  than  for  the  former,  which  were  equally  pub- 
lished in  his  life- time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vicious  parts 
and  passages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon  this  great  genius, 
but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him?    And  even  in  those  A 
which  are  really  his,  how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjustly ;{ 
laid  to  his  account  from  arbitrary  additions,  expunctions,  trans-  !l 
positions  of  scenes  and  lines,  confusion  of  characters  and  per-  j 
sons,  wrong  application  of  speeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable' 
passages  by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  corrections  of  them  again 
by  the  impertinence  of  his  first  editors  ?    From  one  or  other  of 
these  considerations,  I  am  verily  persuaded,  that  the  greatest 
and  the  grossest  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanish, 
and  leave  his  character  in  a  light  very  different  from  that  disad- 
vantageous one,  in  which  it  now  appears  to  us. 
'A*    ^        This  is  the  state  in  which  Shakspeare's  writings  lie  at  present; 
for  since  the  above-mentioned  folio  edition,  all  the  rest  have  im- 
plicitly followed  it,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  the  former, 
or  ever  making  the  comparison  between  them.     It  is  impossible 
to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him;  too  much  time  has 
elapsed,  and  the  materials  are  too  few.     In  what  I  have  done  I 
have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than  of 

'  His  name  was  nllixccl  only  to  four  of  llicm. — Mal-one. 
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my  ability,  to  do  him  justice.  I  have  discharged  the  dull  duty 
of  an  editor,  to  my  best  judgment,  Vwith  more  labour  than  I  ex- 
pect thanks^'  with  a  religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and 
without  any  indulgence  to  my  private  sense  or  conjecture.  The 
method  taken  in  this  edition  will  show  itself.  The  various  read- 
ings are  fairly  put  in  the  margin,  so  that  every  one  may  compare 
them ;  and  those  I  have  preferred  into  the  text  are  constantly  ex 
^fide  codicum,  upon  authority.  The  alterations  or  additions,  which 
Shakspeare  himself  made,  are  taken  notice  of  as  they  occur. 
Some  suspected  passages,  which  are  excessively  bad  (and  which 
seem  interpolations  by  being  so  inserted  that  one  can  entirely 
omit  them  without  any  chasm,  or  deficience  in  the  context)  are 
degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  with  an  asterisk  referring 
to  the  places  of  their  insertion.  The  scenes  are  marked  so  dis- 
tinctly that  every  removal  of  place  is  specified ;  which  is  more 
necessary  in  this  author  than  any  other,  since  he  shifts  them 
more  frequently :  and  sometimes,  without  attending  to  this  par- 
ticular, the  reader  would  have  met  with  obscurities.  The  more 
obsolete  or  unusual  words  are  explained.  Some  of  the  most 
shining  passages  are  distinguished  by  commas  in  the  margin ;  and 
where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars,  but  in  the  whole,  a  star 
is  prefixed  to  the  scene.  This  seems  to  me  a  shorter  and  less 
ostentatious  method  of  performing  the  better  half,  of  criticism 
(namely,  the  pointing  out  an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a 
whole  paper  with  citations  of  fine  passages,  \\\\h general  applmtscs, 
or  empty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them.  There  is  also  subjoined 
a  catalogue  of  those  first  editions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  various  readings  and  of  the  corrected  passages  are  autho- 
rized; most  of  which  are  such  as  carry  their  own  evidence  along 
with  thera.  These  editions  now  hold  the  place  of  originals,  and 
are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  deficiencies  or  restore 
the  corrupted  sense  of  the  author:  I  can  only  wish  that  a  greater 
number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were  ever  published)  may  yet  be 
found,  by  a  search  more  successful  than  mine,  for  the  better  ac- 
complishment of  this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that  with  all  his 
faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  drama,  one  may  look 
upon  his  works,  in  comparison  of  those  that  are  more  finished 
and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient  majestick  piece  of  Got/tick  archi- 
tecture, compared  with  a  neat  modern  building:  the  latter  is 
more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  former  is  more  strong  and 
more  solemn.    It  must  be  allowed  that  in  one  of  these  there  are 
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materials  enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much  the 
greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments  ;  though  we  are 
often  conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  passages. 
Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to  strike  us  with  greater  reverence, 
though  many  of  the  parts  are  childish,  and  ill-placed,  and  un- 
equal to  its  grandeur." 

™  The  following  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  stands  as  a  preface  lo  the  various  read- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  8tL  volume  of  his  edition  of  Sbakspeare,  1728.  For  the 
notice  of  it  lam  indebted  to  BIr.  Chalmer's  Supplementary  Apology,  p.  261. — 
Reed. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  our  first  edition,  there  having  been  some  attempts 
-upon  Sbakspeare  published  by  Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  would  not  communicate 
during  the  time  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  wiien  we,  by 
publick  advertisements,  did  request  the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author), 
we  have  inserted,  in  this  impression,  as  many  of  'era  as  are  judg'd  of  any  the  least 
advantage  to  the  poet;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  firen<!/-_^i;e  words. 

"  But  to  the  end  every  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  we  have  annexed  a  com- 
pleat  list  of  the  rest;  which  if  he  shall  think  trivial, or  erroneous,  either  in  part,  or 
in  whole;  at  worst  it  can  spoil  but  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  that  chances  to  be  left 
vacant  here.  And  we  purpose  for  the  future,  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  any 
other  persons,  who  thro'  candor  or  vanity,  shall  commuoicale  or  publish,  the  least 
things  tending  to  the  illustration  of  our  author.  We  have  here  omitted  nothing 
but  pointings  and  mere  errors  of  the  press,  which  I  hope  the  corrector  of  it  has 
rectify'd ;  if  not,  I  cou'd  wish  as  accurate  an  one  as  Mr.  Th.  [if  he]  had  been  at 
that  trouble,  which  I  desired  Mr.  Tonson  to  solicit  him  to  undertake. — A.  P." 
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That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the  dead,  and  that 
the  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a 
complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  from  the  here- 
sies of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who,  being  forced  by  disappointment 
upon  consolatory  expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity 
what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  re- 
gard which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by 
time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts  the  notice  of 
mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from 
reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscrimi- 
nately whatever  has  been  long  preserved,  without  considering 
that  time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with  chance;  all  perhaps 
are  more  willing  to  honour  past  than  present  excellence :  and 
the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The  great  con-  |ll  m*^ 
tention  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and  the  (/I 
beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we  esti- 
mate his  powers  by  his  worst  performance,  and  when  he  is  dead, 
jwe  rate  them  by  his  I7  ^t. 

To  works,  howeve' ,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not  absolute  and 
definite,  but  gradual  and  comparative ;  to  works  not  raised  upon 
principles  demonstrative  and  scientifick,  but  appealing  wholly  to 
observation  and  experience,  no  other  test  can  be  applied  than 
length  of  duration  and  continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind 
have  long  possessed  they  have  often  examined  and  compared, 
and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  possession,  it  is  because  frequent 
comparisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among 
the  works  of  nature,  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a 
mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and 
many  rivers;  so  in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be 
styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with  other  works  of 

^  First  printed  separately  in  1765. 
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the  same  kind.  Demonstration  immediately  displays  its  power, 
and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years ;  but 
works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated  by  their  pro- 
portion to  the  general  and  collective  ability  of  man,  as  it  is  dis- 
covered in  a  long  succession  of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  build- 
ing that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  that  it 
was  round  or  square;  but  whether  it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must 
have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  numbers 
was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect;  but  the  poems  of  Homer 
we  yet  know  not  to  transcend  the  common  limits  of  human  in- 
telligence, but  by  remarking,  that  nation  after  nation,  and  cen- 
tury after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than  transpose 
his  incidents,  new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sen- 
timents. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsisted,  arises 
therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confidence  in  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  consequence  of  acknowledged  and  indubita- 
ble positions,  that  what  has  been  longest  known  has  been  most 
considered,  and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken  the  revision,  may 
now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the 
privilege  of  established  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration.  He 
has  long  outlived  his  century,"  the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the 
test  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  advantages  he  might  once  de- 
rive from  personal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions, have  for  many  years  been  lost;  and  every  topick  of  mer- 
riment or  motive  of  sorrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial  life  af- 
forded him,  now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illu- 
minated. The  eff'ects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end; 
the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  enmities  has  perished ; 
his  works  support  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  supply  any 
faction  with  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor 
gratify  malignity  ;  but  are  read  without  any  other  reason  than 
the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure 
is  obtained ;  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they  have 
passed  through  variations  of  taste  and  changes  of  manners,  and, 
as  they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  another,  have  received 
new  honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gradually  gaining 
upon  certainty,    never   becomes   infallible;    and  approbation, 

b"Est  vetus  atqne  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  annos."     Hor. — Steevens. 
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though  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
judice or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of 
excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  favour  of  his 
countrymen. 
,  Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  just  represen- 
tations of  general  nature.  Particular  manners  can  he  known  to 
'  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are  co-  ^ 
pied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may  de- 
light awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  common  sgi^ty  of  life 
sends  us  all  in  quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose  on  the  stability 
of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is  above  all  writers^.  a^Jeast^above  all  modern 
write^T^ae'poet  of  nature;  the_p^oet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers 
a  faithful  mirror  o|lmaiiners_and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not 
modified  by  the  customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  by  the  pecuHarities  of  studies  or  professions, 
which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers;  or  by  the  accidents 
of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions :  they  are  the  ge- 
nuine progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  al-  » 
ways  supply,  and  observation  will  always  find.  His  persons  act 
and  speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and  princi- 
ples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of 
,  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a 
I  character  is  too  often  an  individjial ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 

commonly  a  species. 
/  It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much  instruc- 
'■  tion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
with  practical  axioms  and  domestick  wisdom.  It  was  said  of 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of 
civil  and  oeconomical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  a— 
in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of 
his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue;  and  he  that  tries  to 
recommend  him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pe- 

Idant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  car- 
ried a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 
It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare  excels  in 
accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  de- 
clamation, that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  Avas  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found 
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nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place. 
The  same  remark  may  be  appUed  to  every  stage  but  that  of 
[Shakspeare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other  direction, 
'is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in 
a  language  which  was  never  heard,  upon  topicks  which  will 
never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of 
this  author  is  often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have 
been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  common  conversation, 
and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by  whose 
power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  action  quicken- 
ed or  retarded.     To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the 
-fable;  to   entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex 
;them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence 
■of  desires  inconsistent  with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in 
[rapture,  and  part  in  agony;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperboli- 
cal joy  and  outrageous  sorrow;  to  distress  them  as  nothing  hu- 
,  man  ever  was  distressed  ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  delivered,  is  the  business  of  a  modern  dramatist.     For  this, 
probability  is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is 
_depraved.     But  love  is^nly^one  ofmany_passK)nsr-and  as  it  has 
no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in 
the  dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him.     He  knew, 
that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exhorbitant,  was  a 
cause  of  happiness  orcalamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  discrimi- 
nated and  preserved,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his  person- 
ages more  distinct  from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope, 
that  every  speech  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  speaker,  be- 
cause many  speeches  there  are  which  have  nothing  characteris- 
tical :  but,  perhaps,  though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can  be  properly  trans- 
ferred from  the  present  possessor  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyperbolical  or 
aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence 
or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  should  form  his 
expectation  of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale, 
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would  be  equally  deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ;  his 
scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as  the  rea- 
der thinks  that  he  should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the 
same  occasion  ;  even  where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dia- 
logue is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most  natural 
passions  and  most  frequent  incidents;  so  that  he  who  contem- 
plates them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world  :  Shak- 
speare approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonder- 
ful;  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it 
were  possible,  its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  as- 
signed;" and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown  hu- 
man nature  as  it  acts  in_£eal^exigences,  but  as  it  would  be  found 
in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 

This  thi^relore  is  the  praise  of  Shakespeare,  that  his  drama  is 
the  mirror^oQifg;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him, 
may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstacies,  by  reading  human 
sentiments  in  human  language ;  by  scenes  from  which  a  her- 
mit may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor 
predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him  to  the  censure 
of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments  upon  narrower  principles. 
Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently  Roman, 
and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  Den- 
nis is  offended,  that  Menenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play 
the  buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  violated  when 
the  Danish  usurper  is  represented  as  a  drunkard.  But  Shak- 
speare always  makes  nature  predominate  over  accident;  and  if 
he  preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very  careful  of  dis- 
tinctions superinduced  and  adventitious.  Hisstoryrequires  Ro- 
mans  or  kinacs— -bat-he  thinksjonly  on  men.  He  knov/s  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dispositions;  and 
wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate-house  for  that  which 
the  senate-house  would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He  was 
inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious,  but 
despicable;  he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to  his  other  quali- 
ties, knowing  that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
pet  y  minds  ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual  distinction  of  country 

"^ "  Quccrit  quod  nusquatn  est  gentium,  reperit  tamen, 
Facit  illud  verisimile  quod  uieiidaciuni  est." 

Plauti,  Pseudolui,  Act  I.  sc,  iv.     Steevens. 
VOL.    I.  1 
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and  condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects  the 
^/drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  inJ2Liiig;^cpnucl4and  tra- 
gick  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  deserves  more  con- 
sideration.    Let  the  fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense 
either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind; 
exhibiting  the  real  statejjf^^ublunarj^nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  ex- 
pressing the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the 
gain  of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same'tlrae,  the  reveller  isliast- 
ing  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend;  in  which 
the  malignity  of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolick  of  an- 
other :  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hin- 
dered without  design. 

Outof  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties,  the  ancient 
poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  se- 
lected some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdities ;  some 
the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  some  the  lighter  occur- 
rences ;  some  the  terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaieties  of 
prosperity.  Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by 
the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compositions  intended  to  pro- 
mote different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so 
little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspearehas  united  the  powers  of  exciting  laughter  and  sor- 
row not  only  iri  one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his 
playsare^ivi^d  between  serious  and  ludicrous  characters,  and, 
in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness   and   sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criticism  will  be 
readily  allowed;  l^utjherei^ alway^^ai^ 

cism  to  nature*  The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct;  the  end  of  iv 
poetryTTolnstruct  byjjleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  de- 
nied, because  it  includes  both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of  life,  by 
showing  how  great  machinations  and  slender  designs  may  pro- 
mote or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-ope- 
rate in  the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the  passions  are 
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interrupted  in  their  progression,  and  that  the  principal  event, 
beings  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  constitutes  the  perfec- 
tion of  dramatick  poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it 
is  received  as  true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel  it 
to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  / 
produce  the  intended  vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  I 
move  so  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  transferred ; 
and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melancholy  be  some- 
times interrupted  by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  one  man  may  be  the  relief  of  another;  that  different                     ... 

auditors  have  different  habitudes;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  ^^  L 

pleasurejcon  sjstsJjLYaxiety  • 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author's  works 
into  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distin- 
guished the  three  kinds,  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal  persons,  how- 
ever serious  or  distressful  through  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  , 
their  opinion  cp|istituted^a^omedy.     This  idea  of  a  comedy  con-         '^^~ 
tinued  long  amongst  us,  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day,  and  comedies 
to-morrow, 

Xtagedy^was  not  in  thnsp.jjrnp.s^_pngrn_nf  more  gQneral^  dig-  ./er— 

nity  orelevation  than  cornedyj^  it  required  only  a  calamitous  cort- 
clusion,  with  which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  satis- 
fied, whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its  progress. 

History,  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than  chronologi- 
cal succession,  independent  on  each  other,  and  without  any  ten- 
dency to  introduce  and  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy.  There  is  not  much 
nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  than  in  the  history  of  Richard  the  Second.  But  a  liis- 
tory  might  be  continued  through  many  plays;  as  it  had  no  plan, 
it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama,  Shakspeare's 
mode  of  composition  is  the  same  ;  an  interchange  of  seriousness  f 

and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time,  and 
exhilarated  at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether 
to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story,  without  vehe- 
mence or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogu-e, 
he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose  ;  as  he  commands  us,  we 
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laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in  tranqui 
lity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the  criticisn 
of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish  away.  The  play  of  Hamlet 
opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two  centinels ;  lago  bellows 
Brabantio's  window,  without  injury  to  the  scheme  of  the  pla 
though  in  terms  which  a  modern  audience  would  not  easily  e 
dure;  the  character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful;  ai 
the  Gravediggers  themselves  may  be  heard  with  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the  world  op 

before  him ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were  yet  known  to  fe^ 

the  publick  judgment  was  unformed ;  he  had  no  example  of  sui 

fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such  a 

thority  as  might  restrain  his  extravagance:  he  therefore  indulg 

his  natural  disposition,  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has  i 

marked,  led  him  to  comedy.     In_traged^^_often  writes,^] 

:  greatappearance  of  toil  and  study-»- 'whaLisjgritten  at  last  wi 

.;  little  fclicity^;_but  iiLJvis  comick^ scenes,  he  seems  to  produ 

i  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.     In  tragedy  he 

always  struggling  after  some  occasion  to  be  comick,  but  in  ( 

medy  he  seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thir 

ing  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick  scenes  there  is  alwf 

something  wanting,  but  his  comedy  often  surpasses  expectati 

or  desire.     His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  h 

guage,  and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and  : 

^  tion^     His_tragedjse^ms  to  be  skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinc 

v)  The  force  of  his  comick  scenes  has  suffered  little  diminut 

!\       from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  an  a  half,  in  manners  o; 

words.     As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from 

nuine  passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms,  their  pi 

sures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all  times  and  to 

4  places;  they  are  fna^T^j-^nd  therefore  durable;  the  advei 

tious  peculiarities  of  personal  habits,  are  only  superficial  d 

bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  d 

tinct,  without  any  remains  of  former  lustre;  but  the  discrimi 

tionsof  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  nature;  they  pervade 

whole  mass,  and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  th 

The  accidental  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  aredissol 

by  the  chance  which  combined  them :  but  the  uniform  simp 

ty  of  primitive  qualities  neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers 

cay.     The  sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  anotl 

but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.     The  stream  of  ti 
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approbation  of  the  wicked  ;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
through  right  or  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dismisses  them  without 
further  care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance. 
This  fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  jt^is 
aliiays_a  writer's  djity Jo  jnake  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a 
virtue  independent  on  time  or  place. 

The_plots_areoften  ^  loosely  formed,  that  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration may  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he 
seems-  not  always  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design.  IJfi, 
ojjiita..fipportunities.  ofjnsjructing  or  delighting,  which  the  train 
of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and  appar^itly  rejects  those 
exhibitions  which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of  those 
which  are  more  easy. 

It  may^be  observed,  that  in  .many  of  his  plays  the  latter  part 
is^vidently  neglected.  When  he  found  himself  near  the  end  of 
his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened  the  labour,  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where  he  should 
most  vigorously  exert  them,  and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably 
produced  or  imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or  place,  but  gives  to 
one  age  gr  nation,  without  scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and 
opinions^of  another,  at  the  expence  not  only  of  likelihood,  but 
of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more 
zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined  interpolators. 

''e  need  not  to  wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 

see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hyppolyta  combined  with  the 

hick  mythology  of  fairies.    'Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 

violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  who 

d  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia,  con- 

d  the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  inno- 

, ,  quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 

ad  adventure.*^ 

^  Shakspeare's  improprieties  and  anachronisms  are  venial  in  comparison  wilh 

se  of  contemporarj  writers.     Lodge  in  his  True  Tragedie  of  Marius  and  Syl- 

1594,  has  mentioned  the  Bazors  of  Palermn  and  St.  Paul's  Steeple,  and  has  in- 

uced  a  Frenchman  named  Dim  Pedro,  who,  in  consideration  of  receiving/orty 

kr'   ms,  undertakes  to  poison  Marius.     Stanjharst,  the  translator  of  foar  books 

"rgil,  in  1582,  compares  Choroebus  to  a  Bedlamite,  says,  that  old  Priam  gird- 

his  sword  Morglay ;  and  makes  Dido  tell  ^ueas,  that  she  should  have  been 

■ted  had  she  been  bronght  to  bed  even  of  a  Cockney.     In  the  tragedy  of 

and  Antipater,  by  Gervase  Markham  and  William  Sampson,  who  were  both 

i,  is  the  following  passage;  "  Though  cannons  roar,  yet  you  must  not  be 

>penser  mentions  cloth  made  at  Lincoln  during  the  ideal  reign  of  K.  Ar- 

has  adorned  a  castle  at  the  same  period  "  with  cloth  of  Arras  or  of 

Chaucer  inlrodaces  guns  in  the  time  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
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Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate,  the  thought 
is  subtle,  or  the  image  always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky;  the 
equality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglected,  and  trivial 
sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention,  to  which 
they  are  recommended  by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 
But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason  to  com- 
plain when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest  excellence,  and 
seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection  and  mollify  them 
with  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  in- 
nocence, or  the  crosses  of  love.     What  he  does  best,  he  soon 
ceases  to  do.*     He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetick  without  5ome 
idfe  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation.     He  no  sooner  begins 
to  move,  than  he  counteracts  himself;  and  terror  and  pity,  as 
they  are  rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  vapours  are  to  the 
traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him 
out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  some 
malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascinations  are  irresisti- 
ble. Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisitions, 
whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting  affection,  whe- 
ther he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents,  or  enchanting  it  in 
r.uspense,  let  but  a  quibble  spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves 
his  work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which 
he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career,  or  stoop  from  his  ele- 
vation. A  quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  de- 
light, that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  rea- 
son, propriety,  and  truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleo- 
patra for  which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it. 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  the  defects  of 
this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities ; 
his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted  and  esta- 
blished by  the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing,  I  resign  him 
to  critical  justice,  without  making  any  other  demand  in  his  fa- 
vour, than  that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  excellence; 
that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings:  but,  from  the  censure 
which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due  re- 

®  "  Bat  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  never  less  reason  to  indalge  their 
hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  he  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in 
dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  lender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
Hanger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.  He  is  not  long,  soft,  and  pathetick, 
&(•.'      Orig.  Eflit.  1765. 
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verence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose,  adventure  to  try 
how  I  can  defend  him. 

H[s  historjfis^eing:  neitherjragfidies  norjiflmpHiPs,  nre  nDt 
su^bject  to  any  of  their  laws;  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the 
praise  whrdi  they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be  so 
prepared  as  to  be  understood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and 
affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent,  natural  and  distinct. 
No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be  sought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity  oi  "^ 
action^.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  perplexed  and  regularly 
unra-velled;  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  design  only  to 
discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the  order  of  real  events,  and  Shak- 
speare  is  the  poet  of  nature :  hiitjiis^plan  has  commonly  whiU; 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  aricTan  end;  one  event 
is^cmcatenated^ith^iLOth^er^^ndrtEe  conclnsi  by  easy 

consequence.  Thej;e  are  perhaps  some  incid_entstMt  might  be 
spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  talkjhat  only  fills  up 
time  upon  the  stage;  but  the  general  system  makes  gradual  ad- 
vances, and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no  regard:  ^^~ 
and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  tTiF^riTrcTpiest»n--AvhidT  they  stand 
will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  venera-^ 
tion  which,  from  the  time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very  generally' 
received,  by  discovering  that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to 
the  poet,  than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place  arises 
from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  drama  credible.  The 
criticks  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  action  of  months  or  years  can 
be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ;  or  that  the  specta- 
tor can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors 
go  and  return  between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and 

'  Unities  of  time  or  place.  Such  trespasses,  in  respect  of  dramatic  nnitj,  will 
appear  venial  to  those  who  read  the  once  famous  Lvlj's  Endymion.  This  author 
was  applauded  and  liberally  paid  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  two  acts  of  his  piece 
comprise  the  space  of  forty  years,  Endymion  lying  down  to  sleep  at  the  eud  of 
the  second  and  waking  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth,  after  a  nap  of  that  anuomiuun 
length.  Lyly  has  likewise  been  guilty  of  much  greater  absurdities  than  ever 
SLakspeare  committed;  for  he  supposes  that  Endymion's  hair,  features,  and  per- 
son were  changed  by  age  dnring  his  sleep,  while  all  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  remained  without  alteration.  In  the  Comedie  of  Patient  Grissel,  1603. 
written  by  Thomas  Dekker,  Henry  Chettle,  and  William  Haughton,  Grissel  is 
in  the  first  act  married,  and  soon  afterwards  brought  to  bed  of  twins,  a  son  and  a 
daughter ;  and  the  daughter  in  the  fifth  act  is  produced  in  the  scene  as  a  woman 
old  enough  to  be  married. — Steevens  and  Malone,  Notes  to  Winter'^  Talc. 
Act  iv. 
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towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he 
whom  they  saw  courting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely 
fall  of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood,  and 
fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from  the  resemblance  of 
reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily  arises  the  con- 
traction of  place.  The  spectator,  who  knows  that  he  saw  the 
first  act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the  next  at 
Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could, 
in  so  short  a  time,  have  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certain- 
ty that  he  has  not  changed  his  place;  and  he  knows  that  place' 
cannot  change  itself;  that  what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a 
plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a  critick  exults 

-  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular  poet,  and  exults  commonly  ivithout 
resistance  or  reply.     It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the  au- 

Lthority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes,  as  an  unquestionable 
l/'principle,  a  position,  which,  while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  ' 
I  words,  his  understanding  pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is  false,  that 
any  representation  is  mistaken  for  reality ;  that  any  dramatick 
fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single   mo- 
ment, was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  first 

-  iiour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when 
the  play  opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage 
to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of  Anthony  and  Cleopa- 
tra. Sjir^^h^e  that  jrnagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He  that 
can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolomies, 
may  take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  De- 
lusion, if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limitation ;  if  the 
spectator  can  be  once  persuaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance  are 
Alexander  and  Csesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state 
of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the 
heights  of  empyrean  poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of 
terrestrial  nature.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus  wander- 
ing in  ecstacy  should  count  the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not 
be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the 
stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their  senses, 
and  know,  from  the  first  act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a 
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stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players.  They  come  to  hear 
a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just  gesture  and  elegant 
modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action 
must  be  in  some  place ;  but  the  different  actions  that  complete  a 
story  may  be  places  very  remote  from  each  other:  and  where  is 
the  absurdity  of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first  Athens, 
and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be  neither  Sicily 
nor  Athens,  but  a  modern  theatre? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be  extended ; 
the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses  for  the  most  part  between 
the  acts ;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the  real  i 
and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  Mithridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in 
Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be  repre- 
sented, in  the  catastrophe,  as  happening  in  Pontus;  we  know 
that  there  is  neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we  know  that 
we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus  :  that  neither  Mithridates 
nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The  drama  exhibits  successive 
imitations  of  successive  actions,  and  why  may  not  the-second 
imitation  represent  an  action  that  happened  years  after  the  first ; 
if  it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  sup- 
posed to  intervene  ?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most 
obsequious  to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  con- 
ceived as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  easily  con-  . 
tract^hejime^f^eaLactionSj^nd  therefore  willingly  permit  If  to  "^  1 
bejiontracted  when  we_QnlyLsee  their  imitation.  i 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not  credited.  It  ' 

is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited, 
whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  original ;  as  re- 
presenting to  the  auditor  what  he  would  himself  feel,  if  he  were 
to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done. 
The  reflection  that  strikes  the  heart  is  not„lhat,  the  evils  before  ^^    ^ 

us  are  realevUs^  but  4bat  they  are-evili.tQ^  which,  we  ourselves  ~| 

may  be  exj)osed.     If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  ^ 

the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for  a  moment; 
but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility  than  suppose  the  presence 
of  misery,  as  a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remem- 
bers that  death  may  take  it  from  her.     The  delist  of  tragedy     r 
proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ;  if  we  thojighrmur^  •  X*^     \ 
ders  and  tFeasbnsjreal,-thay  would  please  no  more.  \ 

Imitations^_groduce  painor  pleasure,  not  because  they  are 
mistaken  for  realities,  But  because  they  bring  realities  to  mind.  i 
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When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  the 

trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade,  or  the  fountains 

coolness  ;  but  we  consider,  how  we  should  be  pleased  with  such 

fountains  playing  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 

We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fiftk^  yet 

no  man  takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt.     Ajiramatick 

I  exhibition  is  a  book  recited^with  concomitants  that  increase  or 

Idiminish  its  effect.     Familiar  coinedy_js  often  mor^powerful  on 

fthe  theatre,  than  in  the  page  i_impe4ar53pidyjs jal^^^alless. 

'Th^-hnmour  of  PetfucliTo  may  be  heightened  by  grimace  ;  but 

what  voice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to 

the  soliloquy  of  Cato  ? 

A  play  read,  affects  the  mind  hke  a  play  acted.  It  is  there- 
fore evident,  that  the  action  is  not  supposed  to  be  real;  and  it 
follows,  that  between  the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be 
allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by  the  reader  of  a 
narrative,  before  whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or 
the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected  them  by 
design,  or  deviated  from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think, 
impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not  want  the 
counsels  and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  criticks,  and  that  he  at 
last  deliberately  persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might  have 
begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is^^sa^jitja^-tn  the  fablei  ^"*^^  v^'^^y 
Jiilaction^^jijid  as  the  unities  _oftirae^nd_plajC£_3rise_eviden 
from  fahe  assumptions,  and,  by  circumscjibing  the  extent  of  the 
4raraajJessen-its-\:arid$itj:annot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  they  were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor,  if  such 
another  poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him, 
that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  §uch^ 
violations  of  rules  merely  positive,  become  the  comprehensive^ 
geniu§_iiJL^ilia,kspeare,  and  such  censures  are  suitable  to  the  mi- 
nute and  slender  criticism  of  Voltaire  : 

"  Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  iniis 
LoDgus  summa  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  Metelli 
Serventur  leges,  inaliut  a  Cacsare  tolli." 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatick  rules,  I  cannot 
but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced 
against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not 
that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  de- 
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cided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better 
reasons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result  of  my  in- 
quiries, in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality, 
is,  that  the  unities  of  tijne  aml^cc  are  not  essentiaV.to  a  just 
dramai^lhatlAoughjthiy  Hiay^  soroetimes -.conduce  to  pleasare, 
Lhey  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  thejafiblex  beauties  of  variety 
and  instruction  J  and  that  a  play,  written  with  nice  observation 
of  crrt^cal  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity, 
as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is 
shown,  rather  what  is  possible,  than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence,  shall  pre- 
serve all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the  like  applause  with 
the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a 
citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its  strength ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the_gr£at-  <^ 
est  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  jnstruct  life,  _  \ 

~  Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  deliberately 
written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a  new  examin- 
ation. I  am  almost  frighted  at  ray  own  temerity ;  and  when  I 
estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those  that  maintain  the 
contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink  down  in  reverential  silence ; 
as  ^Eneas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he  saw  Nep- 
tune shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers.^' 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade  to  give  their 
approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they 
consider  the  condition  of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

e  The  bare  mention  of  tbe  dramatic  unities  is  apt  to  excite  revolting  ideas  of 
pedantry,  arts  of  poetry,  and  French  criticism.  With  none  of  these  do  I  wish  to 
annoy  the  reader.  I  conceive  thai  it  may  be  said  of  these  unities,  as  of  fire  and 
water,  that  they  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters.  In  perfect  rigour  they  were 
never  imposed  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  would  be  still  heavier  shackles  if  tbcy  were 
closely  rivetted  on  our  own  drama :  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  conCne 
dramatic  action  literally  and  immoveably  to  one  spot,  or  its  imaginary  time  to  the 
time  in  which  it  is  represented.  On  tbe  other  band,  dramatic  time  and  place 
cannot  surely  admit  of  indefinite  expansion.  It  would  be  better,  for  the  sake  of 
illusion  and  probability,  to  change  the  scene  from  Windsor  to  London,  than  from 
London  to  Pekin  ;  it  would  look  more  like  reality  if  a  messenger,  who  went  and 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  play,  told  us  of  having  performed  a  journey  often 
or  twenty,  rather  than  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  if  the  spectator  had  neither  that 
nor  any  other  circumstance  to  make  him  ask  Low  so  much  could  be  performed  in 
so  short  a  time. 

In  an  abstract  view  of  dramatic  art,  its  principles  must  appear  to  lie  nearer  to 
unity  than  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  disunion,  in  our  conceptions  of  time  and 
place.  Giving  up  the  law  of  unity  in  its  literal  rigour,  there  is  still  a  latitude  of 
its  application  which  may  preserve  perfection  and  harmony  in  the  drama, — 
Campbei.i.  Essui/  on  EngHsh  Piwtrii,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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j^very  man's  performances,  to  be_rightly_estimated.  must  be 
^ompareH  to  the  sj;ate  of  thfi_age-injKhich. JieiiYfid^aiid  with  his_ 
own^ particular  opportunities-;  and  though  to  a  reader  a  book  be 
not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances  of  the  author,  yet  as 
there  is  always  a  silent  reference  of  human  works  to  human  abi- 
lities, and  as  the  enquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  designs, 
or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity 
than  in  what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular  performance, , 
curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as  well  as 
to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  original  powers,  and  how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious 
help.  The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and 
incommodious  habitations,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  asto- 
nishment, who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without  the  use 
of  iron  ? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  yet  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy  had  been 
transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  the 
learned  languages  had  been  successfully  cultivated  by  Lilly, 
Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and  Gardiner;  and  after- 
wards by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools  ;  and  those  who  united 
elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  poets.  But  literature  was  yet_.confined  to  professed 
scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high  rank.  The  publick  was 
gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  ac- 
complishment still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  infancy.  A  people  newly 
awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from  common 
appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credu- 
lity ;  and  of  a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole  peo- 
ple is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who  then  aspired  to  ple- 
beian learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons,  and 
enchantments.     The  Death  of  Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  wonders  of  fic- 
tion, has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated 
only  the  common  occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  ad- 
mirers of  Palmerin  and  Gin/  of  Warxvick,  have  made  little  impres- 
sion :  he  that  wrote  for  such  an  audience  was  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and  fabulous  transac- 
tions, and  that  incredibility,  by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
fended, was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to  unskilful 
curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  novels ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such 
as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by  more;  for  his  audience       , 
could  not  have  followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of  the  drama, 
had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter  authors,  were       I 
jnJMs  tune  liccessible  aiid  familiar.     The  (able  of  As  i/ou  like  it,       \ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  Gamelyn,  was  a 
little  pamphlet  of  those  times ;   and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered 
the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the  cri ticks  have 
now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English  chronicles  and 
English  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known  to 
his  countrymen  by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new  sub- 
jects ;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarchs  lives  into  plays,  when  they 
had  been  translated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are  always  crouded 
with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  ! 
easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation ;  and  such  is 
the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over  those  who  despise  it,  that 
every  man  finds  his  mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  \, 
of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer ;  others  please  us  by  par- 
ticular speeches,  but  he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  event, 
and  has  perhaps  excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
pose of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  unquenchable  curiosity, 
and  compelling  him  that  reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  plays  abound  have  the 
same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes  froni 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  the 
eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited  had 
more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions  than  in  poetical  language, 
and  perhaps  wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  should  most 
please ;  and  whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  or 
whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inac- 
tive declamation  is  very  coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  ele- 
gant, passionate  or  sublime^ 
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Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  our  author's  extravagancies 
are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addison  speaks  the  language  of  poets, 
and  Shakspeare,  of  men.  We  find  in  Ca^o  innumerable  beauties 
which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  ac- 
quaints us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  actions ;  we  place 
it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  progeny  which  judgment  pro- 
pagates by  conjunction  with  learning;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous 
and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation  impregnated  by  genius. 
Cato  affords  a  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  man- 
ners, and  delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy, 
elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate 
no  vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the 
writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden  accu- 
rately formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades  and 
scented  with  flowers  :  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest, 
in  which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air, 
interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes 
giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses  ;  filling  the  eye  with  awful 
pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other 
poets  display  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished, 
wrought  into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shakspeare 
opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhaustible 
plenty,  though  clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities, 
and  mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shakspeare  owed  his  ex- 
cellence to  his  own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common 
helps  of  scholastick  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  science, 
and  the  examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shakspeare  wanted 
learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the 
dead  languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  he  had  small 
Latin,  and  less  Greek ;  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  imaginable 
temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  multitudes.  His  evi- 
dence ought  therefore  to  decide  the  controversy,  unless  some 
testimony  of  equal  force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered  deep  learning 
in  many  imitations  of  old  writers  ;  but  the  examples  which  I  have 
known  urged,  were  drawn  from  books  translated  in  his  time ;  or 
were  such  easy  coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to  all 
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who  consider  the  same  subjects ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or 
axioms  of  moraUty  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are.  transmitted 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  sentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  important  sentence.  Go 
before,  I'll  follow,  we  read  a  translation  of,  /  jn-ce,  scqiiar.  I  have 
been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says,  I 
cried  to  sleep  again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had,  like 
every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imitations,  but 
so  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms  the  rule ;  he  obtained 
them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by  oral  communication,  and 
as  he  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used  more  if  he  had  ob- 
tained it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly  taken  from  the  Mencechmi 
of  Plautus ;  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in 
English.  What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who  copied 
that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that  those  which  were  not 
translated  were  inaccessible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  uncertain.  That 
his  plays  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but  little ;  he  might 
easily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he 
had  known  the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he  could  not 
have  written  it  without  assistance.  In  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  he  is  observed  to  have  followed  the  English  translation, 
where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian ;  but  this  on  the  other  part 
proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He  was 
to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself,  but  what  was  known  to  his 
audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  sufficiently  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  construction,  but  that  he  never  advanced  to 
an  easy  perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  skill  in 
modern  languages,  I  can  find  no  sufficient  ground  of  determina- 
tion ;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have  been 
discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in  esteem,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  read  little  more  than  English, 
and  chose  for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  translated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his  works  is  very 
justly  observed  by  Pope,  but  it  is  often  such  knoAvledge  as  books 
did  not  supply.  He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 
be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet,  he  must  look  for  his  meaii- 
ing  sometimes  among  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes 
among  the  manufactures  of  the  shop. 
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There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very  diligent 
reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  so  indigent  of  books,  but  that 
he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  trans- 
lated, and  some  of  the  Greek;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning ;  most  oiP  the  topics  of  human 
disquisition  had  found  English  writers ;  and  poetry  had  been 
cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  success.  This  was  a 
stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind  so  capable  of  appro- 
priating and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  product  of  his 
own  genius.    He  found  the  English  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
rudeness ;  no  essays  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared, 
from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what  degree  of  delight  ei- 
T  ther  one  or  other  might  be  carried.     Neither_clisracter  nor  dia- 

r^y  kigiie_were  yet  understood.     Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said  to 

^        have  jntroHiiced^ejn  botiLam0G^st_^  and  in  some  of  his  hap- 
pier scenes  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is  not 
easily  known ;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled. 
Rowe  is  of  opinion,  t\ia.t  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  begin- 
ning, like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect  works  ;  art  had 
so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I 
know,  says  he,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  most 
vigorous,  were  the  best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power 
of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materials  which  diligence 
procures,  or  opportunity  supplies.  Ngture^ivesjiojimnJbiow^ 
ledge,  and  when  itnages^re  gollec^ed^bj^Uuj^  jj^ 
~~S  can  only  assist  in  combining  or  apply ingjthem.     Shakspeare, 

however^nPavoured  by  nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
learned  ;  and  as  he  must  encrease  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser  as  he  grew 
older,  could  display  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  instruct 
with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  distinction 
which  books  and  precepts  cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  all 
original  and  native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must  have  y 
.  loiakfiii  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity^  in  the  highest  degree  / 
cjoIqus  and  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow  their  characters 
from  preceding  writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress  is  a  little  va- 
ried, but  the  body  is  the  same.    Our  author  had  both  matter  and 
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form  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  characters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  writers  in  Enghsh, 
and  perhaps  not  many  in  other  modern  languages,  which  showed 
life  in  its  native  colours.  -^ 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malignity  of 
man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  attempted 
to  analyse  the  mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  sound  the 
depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action.  All  those  enqui- 
ries, which  from  that  time  that  human  nature  became  the  fa- 
shionable study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  discern- 
ment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The 
tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited 
only  the  superficial  appearances  of  action,  related  the  events, 
but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  formed  for  such  as  delighted 
in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be 
studied  in  the  closet;  he  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he 
could  in  its  business  and  amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  because  it 
favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his  access.  Shakspeare  had 
no  such  advantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer,  and 
lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many  works  of 
genius  and  learning  have  been  performed  in  states  of  life  that 
appear  very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  enquiry;  so  many, 
that  he  who  considers  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  en- 
terprize  and  perseverance  predominating  over  all  external  agency, 
and  bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them.  The  genius 
of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty, 
nor  limited  by  the  narrow_conversatioittgLwhich  men  in  want  are 
inevitably  condemned:  the  iiicunabrances  of  his  fortune  were 
shaken  from  his  mind._aLiZez^(/rQpg  from  a  lionsjnane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounterTand  so  little 
assistance  to  surmount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of  native  dis- 
positions ;  to  vary  them  with  great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them 
by  nice  distinctions ;  and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper 
combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  performances  he  had  none  to 
imitate,  but  has  himself  been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules  of  practical  pru- 
dence, can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 
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Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  he  was 
an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world ;  his  descriptions  have 
always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplatinpj  things  as 
they  really  exist.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest  poets  of 
many  nations  preserve  their  reputation,  and  that  the  following 
generations  of  wit,  after  a  short  relebrity,  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their  sentiments  and  descrip- 
tions immediately  from  knowledge ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore 
just,  their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every  eye,  and  their  senti- 
ments acknowledged  by  every  breast.  Those  whom  their  fame 
invites  to  the  same  studies,  copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature, 
till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating  a 
little,  becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whe- 
ther  life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly,  tha^  he  hasjegp 
■with  his  own  eyes ;  he  giv"es  the  image'whichhe  receives,  not 
weake_ned  or  distorted  by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and  the  learned  see 
that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  author,  except  Ho- 
mer, who  invented  so  much  as  Shakspeare,  who  so  much  ad- 
vanced the  studies  which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  no- 
velty upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  characters,  the 
language,  and  the  shows  of  the  English  drama  are  his.  He 
seems,  says  Dennis,  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmo7iy,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank  verse,  diversified 
often  by  dissyllable  and  trissyllable  terminations.  Tor  the  diversity 
distinguishes  it  fro7n  heroick  harinony,  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  to 
common  use  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for 
action  and  dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing 
prose;  we  make  such  verse  in  common  conveisafion. 

i  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously  just.  The  dissyl- 
lable termination,  which  the  critick  rightly  appropriates  to  the 
drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  Gorboduc,  which 
is  confessedly  before  our  author ;  yet  in  Hicronymo,  of  which  the 
date  is  not  certain,''  but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least 
as  old  as  his  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  certain,  that  he  is 
the  first  who  taught  either  tragedy  or  coniedy_to_£iease,  there 
being  no  theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the  name 
is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and  collectors  of  books,  which 

l*  It  appears  to  have  been  acted  before  1590. 
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are  sought  because  they  are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been 
scarce  had  they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  unless  Spenser  may  divide 
it  with  him,  of  having  first  discovered  to  how  much  smoothness 
^"^0  Bflit  harmony  the  English  language  could  be  softened.  He  has 
speeches,  ^^eljaps  sometimes  scenes,  which  have  all  the  delicacy 
of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  com- 
monly to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he 
never  executes  his  purpose  better  than  when  he  tries  to  soothe 
by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we  owe  every  thing 
to  him,  he  owes  something  to  us ;  that,  if  much  of  his  praise  is 
paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by 
custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and 
turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him  what  we 
should  in  another  loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without 
praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  might  excuse  us ; 
but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some  modern  critick,  a  collection 
of  anomalies,  which  show  that  he  has  corrupted  language  by 
every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has  accumu- 
lated as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excellence,  but 
perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conclusion. 
I  am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrought  to 
his  own  ideas  of  perfection ;  when  they  were  such  as  would  sa- 
tisfy the  audience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom  that 
authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than  Shakspeare,  rise 
much  above  the  standard  of  their  own  age  ;^  to  add  a  little  to 
what  is  best  will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  and  those 
who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their 
encomiasts,  and  to  spare  the  labour  of  contending  with  them- 
selves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakspeare  thought  his  works  worthy 
of  posterity,  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times, 
or  had  any  further  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  and  pre- 
sent profit.  When  his  plays  had  been  acted,  his  hope  was  at  an 
end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of  honour  from  the  reader.  He 
therefore  made  no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dia- 
logues, or  to  entangle  difierent  plots  by  the  same  knot  of  per- 
plexity, which  may  be  at  least  forgiven  him,  by  those  who  recol- 
lect, that  of  Congreve's  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
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marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  perhaps  never  hap- 
pened, and  which,  whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame,  that,  though  he 
retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet  littTe  declined  into  the 
vale  of  years,  before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fatigue,  or  dis- 
abled by  infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of  his  works,  nor  de- 
sired to  rescue  those  that  had  been  already  published  from  the 
depravations  that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  better 
destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their  genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  the  late 
editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  published  till  about  seven 
years  after  his  death,  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life  are 
apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the  care  of  the  author, 
and  therefore  probably  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed,  the  negligence 
and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late  revisers  been  sufficiently  shoAvn. 
The  faults  of  all  are  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond  recovery,  but 
have  brought  others  into  suspicion,  which  are  only  obscured  by 
obsolete  phraseology,  or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and  affec- 
tation. To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a 
more  common  quality  than  diligence.  Those  who  saw  that  they 
must  employ  conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing  to  in- 
dulge it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author  published  his  own 
works,  we  should  have  sat  quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intri- 
cacies, and  clear  his  obscurities  ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we  can- 
not loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to  understand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened  without  the 
concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  style  of  Shakspeare  was  in 
itself  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works  were 
transcribed  for  the  players  by  those  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  seldom  understood  them ;  thpy  were  transmitted  by  co- 
piers equally  unskilful,  who  still  multiplied  errors ;  they  were 
perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the  actors,  for  the  sake  of  short- 
ening the  speeches  :  and  were  at  last  printed  without  correction 
of  the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton  supposes, 
because  they  were  unregarded,  but  because  the  editor's  art  was 
not  yet  applied  to  modern  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English  printers,  that  they 
could  very  patiently  endure  it.  At  last  an  edition  was  under- 
taken by  Rowe ;  not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
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poet,  for  Rowe  seeras  to  have  thought  very  little  on  correction  or 
explanation,  but  that  our  author's  works  might  appear  like  those 
of  his  fraternity,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommenda- 
tory preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamorously  blamed  for  not  per- 
forming what  he  did  not  undertake,  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
done  him,  by  confessing,  that  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
thought  of  corruption  beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has 
made  many  emendations,  if  they  were  not  made  before,  which 
his  successors  have  received  without  acknowledgment,  and 
which,  if  they  had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  and 
pages  with  censures  of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were 
committed,  with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which  they  involved, 
with  ostentatious  expositions  of  the  new  reading,  and  self-con- 
gratulations on  the  happiness  of  discovering  it. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the  prefaces,  I  have 
likewise  borrowed  the  author's  life  from  Rowe,'  though  not 
written  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what 
is  now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to  pass  through  all 
succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough  with  Mr. 
Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that  there  were  means 
of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had 
thought  to  examine  before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their  in- 
tegrity;  but  by  a  very  compendious  criticism,  he  rejected  what- 
ever he  disliked,  and  thought  more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  Warburton  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  genuine  from  the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice 
he  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the  plays  which  he  received, 
were  given  by  Hemings  and  Condel,  the  first  editors  ;  and  those 
which  he  rejected,  though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during  Shakspeare's  life, 
with  his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never 
added  to  his  works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which  they 
were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  unworthy 
of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor.     He  understood  but  half  his  undertaking. 

'  "  Of  Rowe,  as  of  all  the  editors,  I  have  preserved  the  preface,  and  have 
likewise  retained  the  aathor's  life."     Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
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The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like  other  tedious  tasks, 
is  very  necessary  ;  but  an  emendatory  critick  would  ill  discharge 
his  duty,  without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness.  In  pe- 
rusing a  corrupted  piece,  he  must  have  before  him  all  possibili- 
ties of  meaning,  v/iih  all  possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must 
be  his  comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copiousness  of 
language.  Out  of  many  readings  possible,  he  must  be  able  to 
select  that  which  best  suits  with  the  state,  opinions,  and  modes 
of  language  prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  author's  parti- 
cular cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  demands 
more  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises  it  with  most 
praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of  indulgence.  Let  us  now  be 
told  no  more  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence" is  the  common  consequence  of  success.-  They 
whose  excellence  of  any  kmd  ha§  "been  loudly  celebrated,  are 
ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers  are  universal.  Pope's  edi- 
tion fell  below  his  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so  much  of- 
fended, when  he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to 
do,  that  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so  great  a 
writer  may  be  lost ;  his  preface,  valuable  alike  for  [elegance  of 
composition  and  justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general 
criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little  can  be  added,  and 
so  exact,  that  little  can  be  disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest 
to  suppress,  but  that  every  reader  would  demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  compre- 
hension, and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native  and  intrinsick 
splendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning, 
but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  pursuing 
it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  errors. 
A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right. 

In  his  report  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not  to  be  trusted 
without  examination.  He  speaks  sometimes  indefinitely  of  co- 
pies, when  he  has  only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio  as  of 
middle  authority;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  first  is  equivalent  to 
all  others,  and  that  the  rest  only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printer's 
negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios  has  all,  excepting  those 
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diversities  which  mere  reiteration  of  editions  will  produce.  I  col- 
lated them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used  only  the  first. 
Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those  which  he  retained 
himself  in  his  second  edition,  except  when  they  were  confuted 
by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preserva- 
tion. I  have  sometimes  adopted  his  restoration  of  a  comma, 
without  inserting  the  panegyrick  in  which  he  celebrated  himself 
for  his  achievement.  The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations  over  Pope  and 
Rowe  I  have  sometimes  suppressed,  and  his  contemptible  osten- 
tation I  have  frequently  concealed ;  but  I  have  in  some  places 
shown  him,  as  he  would  hav^  shown  himself,  for  tJ.e  re  der's 
diversion,  that  the  inflated  emptiness  of  some  notes  may  justify 
or  excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and  faithless, 
thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope 
for  his  enemy,  has  escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  Avith  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the  world  support 
those  who  solicit  favour,  against  those  who  command  reverence; 
and  so  easily  is  he  praised,  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by 
nature  for  such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requisite  to 
emendatory  criticism,  that  intuition  bv  which  the  poet's  inten- 
tion is  immediately  discovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect 
which  despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly read  much:  his  acquaintance  with  customs,  opinions, 
and  traditions,  seems  to  have  been  large  ;  and  he  is  often  learn- 
ed without  show.  He  seldom  passes  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand, without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and 
sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would  have 
found.  He  is  solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar,  what  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  grammatical.  Shakspeare^ 
rep^arded  more  the  series  of  ideas  than  of  words;  and  his  lan- 
guage, not  being  designed  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all  that  he 
desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently  censured. 
He  found  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many  passages,  by  the  si- 
lent labours  of  some  editors,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the 
rest,  that  he  thought  himself  allowed  to  extend  a  little  further  the 
licence,  which  had  already  been  carried  so  far  without  reprehen- 
sion ;  and  of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
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they  are  often  just,  and  made  commonly  with  the  least  possible 
violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whether  invented  or  bor- 
rowed, into  the  page,  without  any  notice  of  varying  copies,  he 
has  appropriated  the  labour  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  his 
own  edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidence,  indeed,  both  in 
himself  and  others,  was  too  great;  he  supposes  all  to  be  right 
that  was  done  by  Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not  to  suspect 
a  critick  of  fallibility,  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
claim  what  he  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and  diligent  consi- 
deration, J  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe  that  every 
reader  will  wish  for  more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Respect  is  due 
to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and  veneration  to 
genius  and  learning ;  but  he  cannot  be  justly  offended  at  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  frequently  given  an  example, 
nor  very  solicitous  what  is  thought  of  notes  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  considered  as  part  of  his  serious  employments, 
and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  of  composition  is  remit- 
ted, he  no  longer  numbers  among  his  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  commentary,  is  ac- 
quiescence in  his  first  thoughts  ;  that  precipitation  which  is  pro- 
duced by  consciousness  of  quick  discernment;  and  that  confi- 
dence which  presumes  to  do,  by  surveying  the  surface,  what  la- 
bour only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His  notes 
exhibit  sometimes  perverse  interpretations,  and  sometimes  im- 
probable conjectures;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author  more  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  than  the  sentence  admits,  and  at  another 
discovers  absurdities,  where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other 
reader.  Buthis  emendations  are  likewise  often  happy  and  just: 
and  his  interpretation  of  obscure  passages  learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those,  against  which 
the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaimed,  or  which  their 
own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and  which,  I  suppose, 
the  author  himself  would  desire  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to 
part  I  have  given  the  highest  approbation,  by  inserting  the  offer- 
ed reading  in  the  text;  part  I  have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specious ;  and  part  I  have  censured 
without  reserve,  but  I  am  sure  without  bitterness  of  malice,  and, 
1  hope,  without  wantonness  of  insult. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  volumes,  to  observe 
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how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confutation.  Whoever  considers 
the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  various  questions  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reason  have  exercised 
their  power,  must  lament  the  unsuccessfulness  of  enquiry,  and 
the  slow  advances  of  truth,  when  he  reflects,  that  great  part  of 
the  labour  of  every  writer  is  only  the  destruction  of  those  that 
went  before  him.  The  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  system  is 
to  demolish  the  fabricks  which  are  standing.  The  chief  desire 
of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is  to  show  how  much  other 
commentators  have  corrupted  and  obscured  him.  The  opinions 
prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy, 
are  confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again  to  reception 
in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion  without 
progress.  Thus  sometimes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarieties of  error,  take  each  other's  place  by  reciprocal  invasion. 
The  tide  of  seeming  knowledge  which  is  poured  over  one  gene- 
ration, retires  and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren  ;  the  sudden 
meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while  appear  to  shoot  their 
beams  into  the  regions  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their 
lustre,  and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the  contra- 
dictions to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  must  for  ever  be 
exposed,  since  they  are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest 
of  mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience  by  criticks  and 
annotators,  who  can  rank  themselves  but  as  the  satellites  of  their 
authors.  How  canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero''  to 
his  captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to  suffer  only 
what  must  another  day  be  suffered  by  Achilles? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity  on 
those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antagonists,  and  his  notes 
have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct.  His  chief  assail- 
ants are  the  authors  of  The  Canons  of  Criticism,^  and  of  The  Re- 
visal  ofShakspeare^s  Text ;""  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with 
airy  petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the  controversy ; 
the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he  were 
dragging  to  justice  an  assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings 
like  a  fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and  returns 
for  more;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper,  and  would  be  glad  to  leave 
inflammations  and  gangrene  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who 

k  "  Achilles."     Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
'Mr.  Edwards.  m  Mr.  Heatl), 
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was  afraid  that  girls  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones,  should  slay 
him  inpxiny  battle  :  when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

"  A  falcon  tow'ring  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  aud  kill'd." 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a  wit,  and  one  a 
scholar.  They  have  both  shown  acuteness  sufficient  in  the  dis- 
covery of  faults,  and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  inter- 
pretations of  obscure  passages  ;  but  when  they  aspire  to  conjec- 
ture and  emendation,  it  appears  fiow  falsely  we  all  estimate  our 
own  abilities,  and  the  httle  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
form might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to  the  endeavoursof 
others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  Critical  Observations  on  Shak- 
spearc  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Upton,  a  man  skilled  in  lan- 
guages, and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  great  vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  expla- 
nations are  curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he  pro- 
fessed to  oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere 
to  the  old  copies,  is  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  emendation, 
though  his  ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  Every  cold  em- 
pirick,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  successful  experiment, 
swells  into  a  theorist,  and  the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky 
moment  frolicks  in  conjecture. 

Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  Notes  have  been  likewise 
published  upon  Shakspeare  by  Dr.  Grey,  whose  diligent  perusal 
of  the  old  English  Avriters  has  enabled  him  to  make  some  useful 
observations.  What  he  undertook  he  has  well  enough  perform- 
ed, but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory  criticism, 
he  employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  all  would  endeavour  to  imitate  his  modesty,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  predecessors,  what  I 
hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me,  that  not  one  has  left  Shak- 
speare without  improvement,  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
been  indebted  for  assistance  and  information.  Whatever  I  have 
taken  from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to  refer  to  its  original  au- 
thor, and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I 
believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some  perhaps  I  have 
been  anticipated;  but  if  I  am  ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the 
remarks  of  any  other  commentator,  I  amwiUingthat  the  honour, 
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be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  for 
his  right,  and  his  alone,  stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can 
prove  his  pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself  always 
distinguish  invention,  with  sufficient  certainty,  from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour,  which  they 
have  not  been  careful  of  observing  to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast  can  na- 
turally proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  him  are  of 
very  small  importance;  they  involve  neither  property  nor  liber- 
ty; nor  favour  the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The  various  readings 
of  copies,  and  different  interpretations  of  a  passage,  seem  to  be 
questions  that  might  exercise  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  pas- 
sions. But  whether  it  be,  that  small  things  make  mean  men  proud, 
and  vanity  catches  small  occasions ;  or  that  all  contrariety  of 
opinion,  even  in  those  that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud 
men  angry  ;  there  is  often  found  in  commentaries  a  spontaneous 
train  of  invective  and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous  than  is 
vented  by  the  most  furious  controvertist  in  politicks  against  those 
whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  agency;  when  the  truth  to  be  investigated  is  so 
near  to  inexistence,  as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be 
enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all  would  be 
indifferent  in  its  original  state,  may  attract  notice  when  the  fate  of 
a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great-tempt- 
ations to  supply  by  turbulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat 
his  little  gold  to  a  spacious  surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which 
no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are  either  illustra- 
tive, by  which  difficulties  are  explained;  or  ju(jlicial,  by  which 
faults  and  beauties  are  remarked ;  or  emendatory,  by  which  de- 
pravations are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I  do  not  subjoin 
any  other  interpretation,  I  suppose  commonly  to  be  right,  at  least 
I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing  better 
to  propose. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many  passages 
which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  the  greater  number  of 
readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too  little  for  some,  and  too 
much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his 
own  experience ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deliberate,  will  at 
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last  explain  many  lines  which  the  learned  will  think  impossible 
to  be.raistaken,  and  omit  many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want 
his  help.  These  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must  be 
quietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  neither  superfluously 
copious,  nor  scrupulously  reserved,  and  hope  that  I  have  made 
my  author's  meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were  fright- 
ed from  perusing  him,  and  contributed  something  to  the  publick, 
by  diffusing  innocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  systematick  and 
consequential,  but  desultory  and  vagrant,  abounding  in  casual 
allusions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
scholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  when  names  are  suppressed, 
must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably  obliterated;  and  customs, 
too  minute  to  attract  the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  disposition  of  furniture, 
and  practices  of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find  places  in  fami- 
liar dialogue,  are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are  not 
easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be 
collected  by  chance,  from  the  recesses  of  obscure  and  obsolete 
papers,  perused  commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of  this  know- 
ledge eveiy  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much;  but  when  an 
author  has  engaged  the  publick  attention,  those  who  can  add  any 
thing  to  his  illustration,  communicate  their  discoveries,  and  time 
produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many  passages,  which, 
though  I  did  not  understand  them,  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained, having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  which  others  have  neg- 
lected or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short  remarks,  or  marginal  di- 
rections, such  as  every  editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by 
comments  more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem  to  deserve ; 
but  that  which  is  most  difficult  is  not  always  most  important,  and 
to  an  editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  obscured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not  been  very  diligent 
to  observe.  Some  plays  have  more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  ob- 
servations, not  in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit,  but  be- 
cause I  give  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance  and  to  caprice. 
The  reader,  I  believe,  is  seldom  pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anti- 
cipated; it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or  make, 
than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like  other  faculties,  is  im- 
proved by  practice,  and  its  advancement  is  hindered  by  submis- 
sion to  dictatorial  decisions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the 
use  of  a  table-book.     Some  initiation  is  however  necessary;  of 
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all  skill,  part  is  infused  by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by 
habit :  I  have  therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  candi- 
date of  criticism  to  discover  the  rest. 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short  strictures,  con- 
taining a  general  censure  of  faults,  or  praise  of  excellence;  in 
which  I  know  not  how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current 
opinion;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  affectation  of  singularity,  de- 
viated from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  particularly  examined, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays  which  are 
condemned  there  is  much  to  be  praised,  and  in  those  which  are 
praised  much  to  be  condemned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  succession  of  editors 
has  laboured  with  the  greatest  dihgence,  which  has  occasioned 
the  most  arrogant  ostentation,  and  excited  the  keenest  acrimony, 
is  the  emendation  of  corrupted  passages,  to  which  the  publick 
attention  having  been  first  drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  conten- 
tion between  Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy,  has  been  since 
raised  against  all  the  publishers  of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of  depravation 
through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably  certain ;  of  these,  the  re- 
storation is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or  saga- 
city of  conjecture.  The  collator's  province  is  safe  and  easy,  the 
conjecturer's  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be 
avoided,  nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amendment  has  hi- 
therto produced,  some  from  the  labours  of  every  publisher  I 
have  advanced  into  the  text;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  in  my 
opinion  sufficiently  supported;  some  I  have  rejected  without 
mention,  as  evidently  erroneous ;  some  I  have  left  in  the  notes 
without  censure  or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  between 
objection  and  defence ;  and  some,  which  seemed  specious  but 
not  right,  I  have  inserted  with  a  subsequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I  was  at  last  to  try 
what  I  could  substitute  for  their  mistakes,  and  how  I  could  sup- 
ply their  omissions.  I  collated  such  copies  as  I  could  procure, 
and  wished  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors  of  these 
rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the  editions  which  chance  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an  enumeration,  that 
I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglecting  what  I  had  not  the  power 
to  do. 


\  ^ 
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By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found  that  tha  later  pub- 
lishers, with  all  their  boasts  of  diligence,  suffered  many  passages 
to  stand  unauthorized,  and  contented  themselves  with  Rowe's 
regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew  it  to  be  arbitrary, 
and  with  a  little  consideration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong. 
Some  of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejection  of  a  word  for  one 
that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or  more  intelligible.  These 
corruptions  I  have  often  silently  rectified ;  for  the  history  of  our 
language,  and  the  true  force  of  our  words,  can  only  be  preserved, 
by  keeping  the  text  of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others, 
and  those  very  frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the 
measure;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same  rigour;  if  only 
a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  particle  inserted  or  omitted,  I  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of  the 
copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be  easily  permitted. 
But  this  practice  I  have  not  suffered  to  proceed  far,  having  re- 
stored the  primitive  diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason  be 
preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies  supplied,  I  have 
inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes,  vehere  the  improvement  was 
slight,  without  notice,  and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  the  rea- 
sons of  the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  I  have  not 
wantonly  nor  licentiously  indulged.  It  has  been  my  settled 
principle,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  elegance, 
perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  sense.  For  though 
much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of 
the  first  publishers,  yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes 
were  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it  only  by 
imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange 
mistakes  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  therefore  some- 
thing may  be  properly  attempted  by  criticism,  keeping  the  mid- 
dle way  between  presumption  and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise,  and  where  any 
passage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  how  it  may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every  side, 
and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice,  through  which  light  can  find 
its  way ;  nor  would  Huetius  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing 
the  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  this 
modest  industry,  I  have  not  been  unsuccessful.     I  have  rescued 
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many  lines  from  the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have  adopted  the  Roman 
sentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to 
kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect  than  to 
attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays  into  acts, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority. 
Some  of  those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have  no  divi- 
sion in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  are  divided  in  the  folio  have  no 
division  in  the  preceding  copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
requires  four  intervals  in  the  play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  author's 
compositions  can  be  properly  distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act 
is  so  much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  intervention  of  time,  or 
change  of  place.  A  pause  makes  a  new  act.  In  every  real,  and 
therefore  in  every  imitative  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or 
fewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  being  accidental  and  arbitrary. 
This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this  he  practised ;  his  plays  were 
written,  and  at  first  printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and 
ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses,  interposed  as  often 
as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  considerable  time  is  required  to 
pass.     This  method  would  at  once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  power ;  for  what  could 
be  their  care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted  words  and 
sentences?  Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjusting  points,  is 
therefore  silently  performed,  in  some  plays  with  much  diligence, 
in  others  with  less ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind  upon  evanescent 
truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particles,  or  other 
words  of  slight  effect.  I  have  sometimes  inserted  or  omitted 
them  without  notice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes  which  the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  indeed  the  state  of 
the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming  us  for  passing 
trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere  trifles  so  much  labour  is  expend- 
ed, with  such  importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dic- 
tion. To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that  they  are  judging 
of  an  art  which  they  do  not  understand ;  yet  cannot  much  re- 
proach them  with  their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would 
become  in  general^  by  learning  criticism,  more  useful,  happier, 
or  wiser. 

VOL.  I.  n 
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As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to  trust  it  less  ;  and 
after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  resolved  to  insert  none  of  my 
own  readings  in  the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  congratulate 
myself,  for  every  day  encreases  my  doubt  of  my  emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  margin,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  very  reprehensible,  if  I  have  suffered  it  to 
play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dominion.     There  is  no  danger  in 
conjecture,  if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture  ;  and  while  the  text  re- 
mains uninjured,  those  changes  maybe  safely  offered,  which  are 
not  considered  even  by  him  that  offers  them  as  necessary  or  safe. 
If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not  been  osten- 
tatiously displayed  or  importunately  obtruded.     I  could  have 
written  longer  notes,  for  the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  diffi- 
cult attainment.     The  work  is  performed,  first  by  railing  at  the 
stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asinine  tastelessness  of  the 
former  editors,  showing,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old  reading;  then 
by  proposing  something,  which  to  superficial  readers  would  seem 
specious,  but  which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation;  then  by 
producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  long  paraphrase,  and  con- 
cluding with  loud  acclamations  on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober 
wish  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  sometimes  without 
impropriety.  But  I  have  always  suspected  that  the  reading  is 
right,  which  requires  many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the 
emendation  wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour  appear 
to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy  restoration  strikes  at  once, 
and  the  moral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  quod  dn- 
hitas  ne  feccris. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks,  is  na- 
tural to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my  eye,  so  many  critical  ad- 
ventures ended  in  miscarriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me. 
I  encountered  in  every  page  wit  struggling  with  its  own  sophis- 
try, and  learning  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  views.  I  was 
forced  to  censure  those  whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but  re- 
flect, while  I  was  dispossessing  their  emendations,  how  soon  the 
same  fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and  how  many  of  the  read- 
ings which  I  have  corrected  may  be  by  some  other  editor  de- 
fended and  established. 

"  Critics  I  saw,  that  others'  names  efface, 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour  in  the  place  ; 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resign'd. 
Or  disappear'^,  and  left  the  first  behind."     Pope. 
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That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken,  cannot 
be  wonderful,  either  to  others,  or  himself,  if  it  be  considered, 
that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no  principal  and  axiomatical 
truth  that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His  chance  of  error 
is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique  view  of  the  passage,  a 
slight  misapprehension  of  a  phrase,  a  casual  inattention  to  the 
parts  connected,  is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail,  but  fail 
ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeeds  best,  he  produces  perhaps 
but  one  reading  of  many  probable,  and  he  that  suggests  another 
will  always  be  able  to  dispute  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  hid  under  pleasure. 
The  allurements  of  emendation  are  scarcely  resistible.  Con- 
jecture has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that 
has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much  delighted  to  con- 
sider what  objections  may  rise  against  it. 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use  in  the  learned 
world;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depreciate  a  study,  that  has  ex- 
ercised so  many  mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning  to 
our  own  age,  from  the  Bishop  of  Aleria"  to  English  Bentley. 
The  critics  on  ancient  authors  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sa- 
gacity, many  assistances,  which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want.  They  are  employed  upon  grammatical  and 
settled  languages,  whose  construction  contribute  so  much  to 
perspicuity,  that  Homer  has  fewer  passages  unintelligible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only  a  known  regimen,  but  inva- 
riable quantities,  which  direct  and  confine  the  choice.  There 
are  commonly  more  manuscripts  than  one ;  and  they  do  not 
often  conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scaliger  could  confess 
to  Salmasius  how  little  satisfaction  his  emendations  gave  him. 
Illudunt  nobis  conjecturoe  nostrce,  quarum  nos  pudet,  posteaquam  in 
meliores  codices  incidimtts.  And  Lipsius  could  complain,  that  cri- 
ticks  were  making  faults,  by  trying  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  vi- 
tiis,  ita  nunc  remediis  laboratur.  And  indeed,  when  mere  con- 
jecture is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and  Lipsius, 
notwithstanding  their  wonderful  sagacity  and  erudition,  are  often 
vague  and  disputable,  like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong,  than 
for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the  publick  expectations,  which  at 
last  I  have  not  answered.     The  expectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 

n  John  Andreas.  He  was  secretary  lo  the  Vatican  library  during  the  papacies 
of  Paul  II.  and  Sixius  IV.  He  published  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Livy,  Aulus  Gellius, 
&c.  he  died  at  Aleria  in  Corsica,  1493. — Steevens. 
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definite,  and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical.  It  is  hard  to 
satisfy  those  who  know  not  what  to  demand,  or  those  who  de- 
mand by  design  what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have 
indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  own ;  yet  I  have 
endeavoured  to  perform  my  task  with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not 
a  single  passage  in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore  ;  or  obscure,  which  I  have 
not  endeavoured  to  illustrate.  In  many  I  have  failed  like  others ; 
and  from  many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  have  retreated,  and  con- 
fessed the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed  over,  with  affected  su- 
periority, what  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  myself, 
but  where  I  could  not  instruct  him,  have  owned  my  ignorance. 
I  might  easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  seeming  learning 
upon  easy  scenes;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence, 
that  where  nothing  was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  necessary  evils.  Let 
him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare, 
and  who  desires  to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  drama  can 
give,  read  every  play  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter 
negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  When  his  fancy  is  once  on 
the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When 
his  attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike  to  turn 
aside  to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him  read  on 
through  brightness  and  obscurity,  through  integrity  and  cor- 
ruption ;  let  him  preserve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue,  and 
his  interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  general  effect 
of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  refrigerated  by  interrup- 
tion ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject ;  the 
reader  is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why;  and  at  last  throws  away 
the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  studied. 

HPftcts  are  not  tobe.^^'^'"^^  ♦'])  MlP^^^^^^Jjas  been  surveyed ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  remoteness  necessaryltn-the'com- 
prehension  of  any  great  work  in  its  full  design  and  in  its  true  pro- 
portions ;  a  close  approach  shows  the  smaller  niceties,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  is  discerned  no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the  succession  of 
(xlilors  has  added  to  this  author's  power  of  pleasing.  He  was 
read,  admired,  studied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  neglect  could  ac- 
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cumulate  upon  him ;  while  the  reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor 
his  allusions  understood;  yet  then  did  Dryden^pronounce,  **that 
Shakspearewas  the  man,  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most^omprehensive_  soul.  All  the 
images  ofnatufewere^ill  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not 
laboriously,  but  luckily :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more 
than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those,  who  accuse  him  to  have 
wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation ;  he  was 
naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read 
nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say 
he  is  every  where  alike ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times 
flat  and  insipid;  his  comick  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  say,  he 
ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself 
as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

'  Qaantam  lenta  solent  inter  vibarna  cupressi.'  " 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  should  want  a  com- 
mentary ;  that  his  language  should  become  obsolete,  or  his  sen- 
timents obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to  all,  has  hap- 
pened to  Shakspeare,  by  accident  and  time;  and  more  than  has 
been  suffered  by  any  other  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has 
been  suffered  by  him  through  his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  per- 
haps by  that  superiority  of  mind,  which  despised  its  own  per- 
formances, when  it  compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged 
those  works  unworthy  to  be  preserved,  which  the  critics  of  fol- 
lowing ages  were  to  contend  for  the  fame  of  restoring  and  ex- 
plaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am  now  to  stand 
the  judgment  of  the  publick:  and  wish  that  I  could  confidently 
produce  my  commentary  as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of  this  kind  is  by 
its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel  little  solicitude  about  the 
sentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the 
learned. 
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PROSPERO.    Come   away,  servant,  come 
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There  was  no  edition  of  this  play  previous  to  the  first  folio  of  the  Author's 
works,  iu  1623. — It  was  one  of  the  very  latest  of  his  productions  :  Mr.  Malone 
supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1611  ; — but  it  was  most  probably 
produced  in  the  latter  part  of  1612,  or  the  beginning  of  1613,  as  we  find  from 
Mr.  Vertue's  MSS.  tliat  it  "  was  acted  by  John  Heming  and  the  rest  of  the 
King's  company,  before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  tlie  Prince 
Palatine  Elector,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613." — The  Prince  Palatine 
was  married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  February  1613,  and  this  exquisite  poem, 
which  relates  the  loves  of  a  young  prince  and  princess,  and  introduces  a 
pageant  of  spirits  to  crown  them  with 

Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 

was  not  improbably  composed  on  the  occasion  of  their  royal  nuptials ;  as  we 
know  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  splendid  festivities  in  celebration  of  them. 
Mr.  Malone  imagines  in  this  play  a  reference  to  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George 
Somers  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  I  cannot  follow  him  in  tracing  the  resem- 
blance.— It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  connexion  between  a  tempest  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  a  hurricane  in  the  Atlantic  ; — or  between  the  wreck  of  an 
English  ship,  with  her  crew  of  adventurous  navigators  on  the  coast  of  Ber- 
muda, and  the  loss  of  an  Italian  vessel,  conveying  the  king  of  Naples  and 
the  duke  of  Milan  from  a  royal  marriage  in  Tunis,  on  an  imaginary  island 
near  the  coast  of  Africa. — The  only  circumstance  I  can  discover  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Sir  George  Somers's  shipwreck,  which  Shakspeare  appears  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  in  writing  this  play,  is  the  only  circumstance  that  none  of  the 
commentators  have  noticed,  though  it  is  related  in  a  volume  to  which  they 
have  all  referred,  viz.  Stith's  History  of  Virginia. — The  assumption  of  royal 
authority  by  Stephano,  and  the  scenes  between  that  character  and  Caliban  and 
Trinculo,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  event  related  in  the  following  pas- 
sage.— When  Sir  George  Somers  left  the  Island  of  Bermuda  in  the  year  1699, 
"  Christopher  Carter,  Edward  Waters  and  Edward  Chard  remained  behind.  Sir 
George's  vessel  being  once  out  of  sight,  these  three  lords,  and  sole  inhabitants  of 
all  these  islands,  began  to  erect  their  little  commonwealth,  with  equal  power 
and  brotherly  regency,  building  a  house,  preparing  the  groimd,  planting  their 
com,  and  such  seeds  and  fruits  as  they  had,  and  providing  other  necessaries 
and  conveniences.  Then  making  search  among  the  cramues  and  corners  of 
those  craggy  rocks,  what  the  ocean,  from  the  world's  creation  had  th^o^vn  up 
among  them,  besides  divers  smaller  pieces,  they  happened  upon  the  largest 
block  of  Ambergris,  that  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  one  lump.  It 
weighed  fourscore  pounds,  and  is  said,  itself  alone,  besides  the  others,  to 
have  been  then  worth  nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds.  And  now  being  rich,  they 
grew  so  rioty  and  ambitious,  that  these  three  forlorn  men,  above  three  thousand 
miles  from  their  native  country,  and  with  little  probability  of  ever  seeing  it 
VOL.  I.  B 
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again,  fell  out  for  the  superiority  and  rule ;  and  their  competition  and  quarrel 
grew  so  high,  that  Chard  and  Waters,  being  of  the  greater  spirit,  had  appointed 
to  decide  the  matter  in  the  field.  But  Carter  wisely  stopped  their  arms, 
choosing  rather  to  bear  with  such  troublesome  rivals,  than,  by  being  rid  of 
them,  to  live  alone." — Stith's  Virgiuiit,  p.  120. — If  Shakspeare  in  composing  his 
play  had  any  recollection  of  the  above  event.  The  Tempest  could  not  have  been 
written  till  after  the  year  1612,  when  the  story  was  brought  to  England  by 
Captain  Matthew  Somers.  This  gentleman  was  nephew  of  Sir  George  Somers  ; 
he  accompanied  his  micle  both  in  his  first  and  second  visit  to  the  Bermudas, 
and,  after  his  death  on  the  Island,  returned  to  England  with  the  bodv. 

Collins  the  poet  informed  Thomas  Warton,  that  the  subject  of  this  play  was 
taken  from  a  novel  called  Aurelio  and  Isabella  ;  but  this  information  has 
proved  to  be  incorrect. — The  memory  of  Collins  became  confused  in  his  last 
melancholy  illness,  and  he  probably  gave  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another. — 
A  circumstance  which  he  added,  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
real  tale : — the  principal  character  of  the  romance,  answering  to  Shaks- 
peare's  Prospero,  was  a  chemical  necromancer,  who  had  bound  a  spirit,  like 

Ariel,  to  perform  his  services. I\Ir.  Boswell  relates,  that  a  friend  of  his  had 

met  with  an  Italian  novel  which  corresponded  with  Collins's  description. 

Malone,  Steevens,  and  Blackstone  have  discovered,  in  the  following  words 
from  the  Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair — "  If  there  be  never  a 
servant-monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  if!"  an  allusion  to  the  character  of 
Caliban ,  and  another  proof  of  that  malignity  against  our  Author  which  they  have 
chosen  to  impute  to  the  great  contemporary  and  personal  friend  of  Shakspeare. 
— This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  present  edition,  and 
only  mentioned  here,  to  shew  on  how  slight  authority  this  absurd  falsehood 
has  been  propagated  ;  and  as  another  instance  to  prove,  that  to  the  theories  of  a 
commentator,  as  to  the  dreams  of  jealousy,  "  trifles  light  as  air,  are  confinna- 
tions  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ." 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED  * 


Alonso,  King  o/" Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  Brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  q/"  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  brother,  the  usurping  Duke  o/"  Milan. 

Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

GoNZALO,  an  honest  old  Counsellor  o/" Naples. 

Adrian,      l  ^     -, 
■c,  >  Lords. 

rRANCISCO,J 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit. 
Iris,  ^ 

Ceres,        j 
Juno,  y  Spirits. 

Nymphs,      j 
Reapers,     J 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

Scene,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship ;  afterward  an  uninhabited  Island. 

•  This  enumeration  of  persons  is  taken  from,  the  folio  1623. 

Steeven*. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. —  On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  Stoi-m  vnth  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a   Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Mast.    boATSWAlN, — 

Boats.  Here,  Master  :  What  cheer  ? 
Mast.  Good  :  speak  to  the  mariners :  fall  to't  yarely/ 
or  we  run  ourselves  aground  :  bestir,  bestir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts  ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts ; 
yare,  yare :  take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend  to  the  master's 
whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,''  if  room  enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,   Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand, 
GoNZALO,  and  others. 

Alan.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the  mas- 
ter?    Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour. — 
Keep  your  cabins. — You  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  :  silence  :  trouble 
us  not. 

Gon.  Good  ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.     You  are 

* yarely,']  i.  e.  readily,  nimbly. 

•>  Blow  till  thou  burst  thi^  wind,  if  room  enough!']  The  boatswain,  here  alludes 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  wind  is  represented  in  old  prints  and  pictures, 
and  addressing  him  as  a  real  being,  says  that  he  may  blow  till  his  lungs  are 
rent — till  he  is  broken-winded — if  there  were  but  sea-room  enough. — 
Steevens  and  Seymouu. 
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a  counsellor ;  if  you  can  command  these  elements  to 
silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present/  we  will  not 
hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority.  If  you  cannot, 
give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself 
ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so 
hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts.  Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit. 
Gon.^  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  :  methinks, 
he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him :  his  complexion  is 
perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging  ! 
make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth 
little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  case 
is  miserable.  [ETeu7it. 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast ;   yare ;  lower,  lower ; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.^   [A  cry  within.]   A 
plague  upon  this  howling  !    they  are  louder  than  the  wea- 
ther, or  our  oflfice. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drovni  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work,  you  then. 

jint.  Hang,  cur,  hang  !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art. 

Gou.  I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning  :  though  the  ship 
were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as  leaky  as  an  un- 
stanched  wench .^ 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold  :e  set  her  two  courses  :'' 
off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off. 

« of  the  present,']  i.e.  oftlie  present  instant. 

<*  Gonzalo.]  It  may  be  observed  of  Gonzalo,  that,  being  the  only  good  man 
that  appears  with  the  king,  he  is  the  only  man  that  preserves  his  cheerfulness 
in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on  the  island. — Johnson. 

* bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.]  This  phrase  occurs  in  Smith's  Sea 

Grammar,  16'^7,  4to.  under  the  article  How  to  hatidle  a  Ship  in  a  Storme :  "  Let  us 
lie  at  Trie  with  our  main  course ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke  aboord,  the.  sheat 
close  aft,  the  boling  set  up,  and  the  helme  tied  close  aboord." — Steevens. 

' unstanched,]  this  word  means  both  leaky  and  incontinent. 

e  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-huld  ;]  i.  e.  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  she  can, 
in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  sea. — Steevins. 

'" Set  her  two  courses:]  The  courses  are  the  main-sail  z,ixdforc-iail. 
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Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost !    [Exeunl . 

Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 

Gon.  The  king-  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs.  [them, 

Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

A)it.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — 'Would,  thou  might'st  lie 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  !  [drowning, 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet ; 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.' 

[A  confused  noise  within.']  Mercy  on  us !  We  split,  we 
split! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children!  Farewell,  bro- 
ther !  We  split,  we  split,  we  split ! — 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [^Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for 
an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  any 
thing  :  The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain  die  a 
dry  death.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IL 

The  Island:  before  the  Cell  o/'Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have'' 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer ! — A  brave  vessel 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces  ! — O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !   Poor  souls  !  they  perish'd 

' to  glut  him.']  To  swallow  him. 

■'  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Wartoa  in  the  Adventurer,  Number  93,  that  by  this 
first  line  of  Miranda,  the  Poet  has  artfully  acquainted  us  with  the  magical 
power  of  Prospero. 
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Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er' 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day  !  no  harm  ?°' — 

Pro.  I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter!)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am  ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better" 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts." 

Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So ; 

[iffj/s  dotvn  his  Mantle^ 
Lie  there  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes  5  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch 'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  a  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. — 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopp'd 

* or  e'er,]  i.  e.  sooner  than. — In  which  sense  the  elder  authors  constantly 

employ  these  two  words. 

" no  Itarml]  In  attributing  tliis exclamation  to  Miranda,  I  have  ventured 

to  make  an  alteration  in  the  text,  which,  1  believe,  every  reader  has  discovered 
the  propriety  of,  and  Dr.  Johnson  considered  as  desirable. 

" more  hettei-.]  Mr.  Todd  shews  that  Steevens  was  wrong  in  calling  this 

mode  of  ex])ressionungrammatical. — "  Formerly,"  he  says,  "  a  double  degree  of 
comparison  was  used,  as  7nnst  basest,  by  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  most  uffaiilest,  by 
Ben  Jonson  ;  rnnst  atrailest,  Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  more  braver,  by  Shakspeare." — l^otes 
to  the  Grammar  oj  Todd's  Dictionary. 

" vieddle  with  my  thoughts.]  Trouble  my  thoughts. 
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And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition  ; 
Concluding,  Stai/,  not  yet. — 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come  j 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear  ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive. — Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.P  , 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can- 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants  :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how  is  it. 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years  since,'' 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter  ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess  no  worse  issued.' 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 

Or  blessed  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ; 

P  Out  three  years  old.]  Quite  three  years  old. 

q  Twelve  years  since,  Mirattda,  twelve  years  siTtce.]  The  word  years  is  in  the 
first  iustaDCe  used  as  a  dissyllable,  and  afterward  as  a  monosyllable.— This  li- 
cense was  common  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare.— In  Sidney's  Arcadia  are  the 
following  lines. 

And  shall  she  die  ?— Shall  cruel  fier  kill 
Those  beames  that  set  so  many  hearts  on  fire?— SxEtVENS. 
' 111)  worse  issued.']  Of  the  same  high  descent. 
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By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'the  teen"  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance  !     Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! — he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state  ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping  :''  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine  ;  I  say,  or  chang'd  them. 
Or  else  new-form'd  them  ;  having  both  the  key^ 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'th'state. 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear  ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — Thou  attend'st  not : 

Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me, 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust, 

" teen] — sorrow. 

"  To  tranK]  i.  e.  to  keep  back. — A  trash  is  a  term  still  in  use  among  hunters,  and 
signifies  a  piece  of  leather,  couples,  or  any  other  weight  fastened  round  the 
neck  of  a  dog,  when  his  speed  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  pack,  and  he  over- 
tops them. 

y fcej/]— for  tuning  the  spinet  or  virginal,  now  called  a  tuning-hammer. 

Sir  J,  Hawkins. 
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Like  a  good  parent/  did  beget  of  him 

A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 

As  my  trust  was  ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded. 

Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one. 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  lie,'' — he  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke  ;  out  of  the  substitution. 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 

With  all  prerogative  : — Hence  his  ambition 

Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd. 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan  :  Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough  ; ''  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable  :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event :  then  tell  me. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother, 

Mira.  1  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother  : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

»  Li/ce  a  good  parent,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  observation,  that  a  father  above 
the  common  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  son  below  it.     Heroum  Jilil  noxa:. 

Johnson. 

*  • like  one. 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,]  This  sentence  is  involved.  Lie  is  the  correlative 
to  which  it  refers  ;  the  meaning  is  this — "  Antonio,  like  one,  who  having 
made  his  memory  such  a  sinner  to  truth,  as  to  credit  his  o-«ti  lie  by  the 
habit  of  telling  it, — from  fulfilling  the  offices  of  the  duke,  began  to  believe  him- 
self the  duke." 

^  Large  enough,]  i.  e.  large  enough /or.    This  elliptical  form  of  expression 
is  common  with  our  author — in  Henry  the  Eighth  we  have, 

Whoever  the  king  removes 

The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment.  [Jor] 
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Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  Heu  o'the  premises,— 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i'the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cry'd  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  :  it  is  a  hint. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us  ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not ; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark  ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us  ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me !  Thou  didst  smile. 
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Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, — 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea '  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd, — which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  "^  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  '^ 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us  ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much  ;  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mim.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived  ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !  And  now,  I  pray  you,  sir, 
(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. — 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady,  ^  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore  :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions; 

*=  deck'd  the  ssa,]  deck,  and  to  degg,  are  words  in  daily  use  in  the  north 

of  England,  in  the  sense  of  to  sprinkle.  Reed. — May  not  this  contested  word 
be  a  misprint  for  deiud  ? 

^  ttndergoing  stomach,'] — i.  e.  an  enduring  courage  ;  stomach,  which  is 

generally  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  for  stubbornness  of  sjnrit,  ia  here  used  in  a 
good  sense,  ioi  fortitude  and  resolution. 

«  My  good  lady, — My  auspicious  mistress. 
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Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way  ; — I  know  thou  can'st  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  sleeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come :  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master  !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be't  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds  ;  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality.^ 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  s  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship  ;  now  on  the  beak,** 
Now  in  the  waist,'  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  a^mazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  burn  in  many  places  5  on  the  top-mast 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join  :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O'the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-out-running  were  not :  The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me.     The  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring, — then  like  reeds,  not  hair, — 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd  ;  cried.  Hell  is  empty. 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

f all  his  qualily.]  i.e.  all  Lis  compeers. 

g to  poitit,']  i.  e.  exactly ;  translated  from  the  French  a  point. 

•> the  beak,]  The  forecastle. 

• the  waift,]  The  part  of  the  vessel  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the 

forecastle. 
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Pro,  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Art.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Art.  Not  a  hair  perish'd  ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before  :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle  : 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself ; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship. 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'the  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship  :  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes''  there  she's  hid  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep  :  and  for  the  rest  o'the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,^ 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples  ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd  ;  but  there's  more  work  : 
What  is  the  time  o'the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

At  least  two  glasses.™ 

^  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,]  The  epithet  still-vei'd  refers  to  the  troubled 

and  agitated  state  of  the  sea,  round  the  Bermudas. — "  They  had,  at  all  times, 
been  infamous  and  terrible  to  mariners  for  the  wreck  of  many  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  French  vessels  ;  they  were,  therefore,  ■with  the  usual  elegance  of  the  sea 
style,  called  by  many  the  Isk  of  Devils,  and  were  esteemed  the  hell  and  pur- 
gatory of  seamen,  the  most  dangerous,  unfortunate,  and  forlorn  place  in  the 
world." — Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  114. 

* flote,']  wave,  from  the  French  yfot. 

">  At  least  two  glasses.']  These  words,  in  the  old  copies  are  given  to  Prospero, 
an  arrangement  which  represented  him  as  answering  his  own  question. — In 
attributing  them  to  Ariel,  I  have  adopted  the  emendation  proposed  by  Upton. 
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Pro.  The  time  'twixt  six  and  now. 

Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is    there  more    toil? — Since    thou  dost  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

,  Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more, 

Ari.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings  :  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget" 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st 

n  Dost  thou  forget — ]  That  the  character  and  conduct  of  Prospero  may  bo 
understood,  something  must  be  known  of  the  system  of  enchantment,  whicli 
supplied  all  the  marvellous  found  in  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
system  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  fallen  spirits,  having  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  guilt,  had  different  habitations  allotted  them  at  their  expul- 
sion, some  being  confined  in  hell,  some  (as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion 
of  our  poet's  age,  exj)re3ses  it)  dispersed  in  air,  some  on  earth,  some  in  water, 
others  in  caves,  dens,  or  minerals  under  the  earth.  Of  these,  some  were  more 
malignant  and  mischievous  than  others.  The  earthy  spirits  seem  to  have 
been  thought  the  most  depraved,  and  the  aerial  the  less  vitiated.  Thus  Pros- 
pero observes  of  Ariel : 

thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  ahhorr'd  commands. 
Over  these  spirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rites  performed  or 
charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  black  art,  or  knowledge  of  enchant- 
ment. The  enchanter  being  (as  king  James  observes  in  his  Uemonology),  one 
who  commands  the  devil,  whereas  the  witch  serves  him.  Men  who  thought  best  of 
this  art,  tlie  existence  of  which  was,  I  am  afraid,  believed  very  seriously,  held 
tliat  certain  sounds  and  characters  had  a  physical  power  over  spirits,  and  com- 
pelled their  agency  ;  others  who  condemned  the  practice,  which  in  reality  was 
surely  never  practised,  were  of  opinion  with  more  reason,  that  the  power  of 
charms  arose  only  from  compact,  and  was  no  more  than  the  spirits  voluntarily 
allowed  them  for  the  seduction  of  man.  The  art  was  held  by  all,  though  not 
equally  criminal,  yet  unlawful,  and  therefore  Casaubon,  speaking  of  one  who 
had  commerce  with  spirits,  blames  him,  though  he  imagines  him  one  of  the 
best  kind,  who  dealt  with  them  by  way  of  command.  Thus  Prospero  repents  of 
his  art  in  the  last  scene.  The  spirits  were  always  considered  as  in  some  mea- 
sure enslaved  to  the  enchanter,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  as  serving  with  unwill- 
ingness ;  therefore  Ariel  so  often  begs  for  liberty  ;  and  Caliban  observes,  that 
the  spirits  serve  Prospero  with  no  good  will,  but  hale  himrootedly. — Johnson. 
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It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep  ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of"  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  mahgnant  thing  !  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age,  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  7  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  Where  was  she  born  ? 

speak  ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier." 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  ?  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st.     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd  ;  for  one  thing  she  did,P 
They  would  not  take  her  life  :  Is  not  this  true? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with  cftild, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors  :  Thou,  my  slave, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  w^ast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there  ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans. 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island, 

o  in  Argier.]  Argier  is  the  ancient  English  name  for  Algiers. 

p  for  one  thing  she  did.']  Mr.  Boswell  very  justly  remarks  upon  these 

words,  that  they  support  the  supposition  of  Shakspeare's  having  taken  the 
subject  of  this  play  from  some  popular  story  of  his  time,  in  which  the  circum- 
stance that  saved  the  life  of  Sycorax  was  related,  but  to  which  Shakspeare  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  allude. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Ma- 
gazine, it  is  suggested,  that  the  one  thing  which  saved  the  life  of  Sycorax  was 
her  pregnancy,  as  it  was  in  all  countries  illegal  to  put  witches  to  death  in 
that  state. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 

A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,)  not  honour'd  with 

A  human  shape. 

Art.  Yes  ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so  ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master  : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Brro.  Do  so  ',  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  w'hat  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  to  a  nymph  o'the  sea;'' 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine  ;  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in't :  hence,  with  diligence.  [Exit  Akikl. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on  ; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  a  kind  answer. 


1  Steevens  complains  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  Ariel's  assuming; 
this  shape,  since  ho  was  to  be  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  his. — There  is  no  sucli 
inconsistency. —  Ariel  is  to  assume  a  disguise  which  may  prevent  his  being 
known  by  any  other  eye  than  Prospero's,  as  his  uiinistcriug  angel. — Lord 

(^lIEDWOnXH. 
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Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him  /  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood  ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho  !  slave  !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  speak. 

Cal.  [zvithvi.]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there's  other  business  for  thee : 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise  !  when  ?^ 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  Water-N^mph. 
Fine  apparition  !  my  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

^ri.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

Etiter  Caliban.' 
Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 

With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 

Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 

And  blister  you  all  o'er. 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramps. 

Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up  ;  urchins  * 

■■   We  cannot  miss  him  :]  We  cannot  do  without  him. 

*  when  ?]  This  expression  of  impatience  is  not  unfrequent  in  our  old 

dramas,  we  have  it  in  Julius  Caesar,  "  When,  Decius,  when"?" 

'  Dr.  Farmer  has  observed,  that  the  name  of  Caliban  is  formed  from  trans- 
posing the  letters  of  the  word  canibal. — I  cannot  here  forbear  presenting  the 
reader  ^vith  M.  Schlegel's  admirable  description  of  this  earth-bom  monster : 
"  Caliban  est  une  espece  de  singe  lourd  et  6pais,  auquel  le  langage  humtiin  et 
un  peu  de  raisonnement  ont  ete  pretes.  II  est  lache,  faux,  servile,  il  se  rejouit 
du  mal,  et  cependant  il  ne  resemble  point  a  ces  scelerats  de  la  lie  du  peuple 
que  Shakspear  a  peints  quelquefois.  II  est  rude,  mais  il  n'est  pas  vulgaire.  11 
est,  dans  son  genre  un  etre  poetique.  II  semble  qu'il  ait  saisi  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
dans  le  langage  de  dissonant,  de  dur,  de  dechirant  pour  en  composer  son  voca- 
bulaire,  de  meme  qu'il  n'a  empreint  son  imagination  que  de  ce  qui  est  nuisible, 
repoussant  et  mesquinement  informe,  dans  I'immense  variete  de  la  nature. 
Le  monde  magique  des  esprits,  rassembles  par  la  baguette  de  Prospero,  n'a 
jete  qu'une  faible  r6verberation  dans  son  ame,comme  un  rayon  de  lumiere,  qui 
tombe  dans  une  caveme  obscure,  ne  peut  ni  I'eclairer  ni  la  rechaufFer,  et  ne 
fait  qu'en  elever  des  vapeurs  pestilentielles.  Toute  la  peinture  de  ce  monstre 
est  d'une  verite  profonde  et  soutenue,  et  malgre  la  difformite  de  I'objet,  elle  n'a 
rien  qui  blesse  le  sentiment,  parce  que  la  dignite  de  la  nature  humaine  ne  s'y 
trouve  point  compromise." — Cours  de  Litterature  Dramatique,  vol.  iii.  p.  41,  42. 

*  urc/iiiis] — Beings  of  the  fairy  race,  and  apparently  of  a  malevolent  na- 
ture.— The  word  urchin  is  perhaps  synonymous  with  elf.  It  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  mischievous  children.-^It  is  very  evident,  from  the  context,  that  in 

c2 
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Shall,  for  that  vast  of  nigKt  that  they  may  work," 
All  exercise  on  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.     When  thou  earnest  first. 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me ;  would'st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile  ; 
Curs'd  be  I  that  I  did  so  !^— All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness  :  1  have  us'd  thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care  ;  and  lod^'d  thee 
In  mnie  own  cell,  till  thou  did'st  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  O  ho  i — 'would  it  had  been  done  ! 
•  Thou  did'st  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee, 

this  place  the  word  could  never  meaa  hedgehog,  as  some  of  the  commen- 
tators have  interpreted  it. 

"  for  that  vast  of  night  thut  they  mail  work,']  The  vast  of  nifht  means 

the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  and  deserted,  without  action  ;  or  when  all 
things  lying  in  sleep  and  silence,  makes  the  world  appear  one  great  uninha- 
bited waste, — So  in  Hamlet : 

"  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night." 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  pneumatology  of  former  ages,  these 
particulars  were  settled  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  visionary  beings  had  ditterent  allotments  of  time  suitable  to  the  variety  or 
consequence  of  their  employments.  During  these  spaces,  they  were  at  liberty 
to  act,  but  were  always  obliged  to  leave  off  at  a  certain  hour,  that  they  might 
not  interfere  in  that  portion  of  night  which  belonged  to  others.— Steevens. 

•''  Curs'd  be  I  thut  I  did  so !}    1  huvo  adopted  the  reading  of  the  second  folio 
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Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other  :  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning/  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known  :  But  thy  vile  race,' 
Though  thou  did'st  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with  :  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  had'st  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse  :  the  red  plague  rid  you,* 
For  learning  me  your  language  ! 

Pro,  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business. — Shrug'st  thou,  malice? — 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;''  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal.  No,  pray  thee  ! — 

I  must  obey  :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  \^Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,*^ 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave  ;  hence  ! 

[Exit  Caliban. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  and  singing;  Ferdi- 
N AH D  following  him. 
Ariel's  Song. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 
And  then  take  hands : 

1  Know  ihine  own  meaning,']  The  following  expression  of  Addison's,  in  389th 
paper  of  the  Spectator,  may  prove  the  best  comment  on  this  passage.  "  The 
Hottentots  having  no  language  among  them,  but  a  confused  gabble,  which  is 
neither  well  understood  by  themselves  or  others. — Steevens. 

^  race,] — in  this  place  signifies  nature — or  inborn  qualities. 

a the  red  plague  rid  you,~\  The  erysipelas  was  anciently  called  the  red 

plague. — Steevens.     The  word  rid,  means  to  destroy. — Malone. 

^ aches;]  This  word  is  here  written  as  a  dissyllable,  and  was  commonly 

pronounced  as  such  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Swift, — who  writes, 
"  Old  aches  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage." — City  Shower. 

* my  dam's  god,  Setebos,]  Mr.  Warner  has  observed,  on  the  authority  of 

John  Barbot,  that  "the  Patagons  are  reported  to  dread  a  great  horned  devil 
called  Setebos." — Farmek.  We  learn  from  Magellan's  voyage,  that  SeteLos 
was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Patagons. — Tollet. 
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Courfsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd,^ 

(The  tvild  waves  %vhid,T 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there ; 
And,  stveet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Bur.  Bowgh,  vvowgh.  [dispersedly . 

The  watch-dogs  bark: 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

Hark,  hark!  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'the  air,  or  the  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  : — and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air  :  thence  I  have  follow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies;' 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls,  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Hark !  noio  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

[Burden  ding-dong. 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father  : — 

^  Court' sicd  ichcH  you  have,  and  kiss'd,]  As  was  anciently  done  at  the  begin- 
ning of  some  danccs.^- 

"  I  were  vmmannerly  to  take  you  out 
And  not  to  kiss  you." — Henri/  Eighth. 

c  The  wild  waves  whist,'] — being  silent. 

t  Full  fathom  lire  thy  father  lies ;  kc]  The  songs  in  this  play,  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  reset  and  published  two  of  them,  tells  us,  in  his  Court  Ayres,  or  Ballads, 
published  at  Oxford,  l(i60,  that  "  Full  fathom  fve,"  and  "  Where  the  hee  sucks," 
had  been  tirst  set  by  R4)bert  Johnson,  a  composer,  contemporary  with  Shuk- 
speare. — B  u  k  n*  k  y . 
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This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owes  :^ — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench  ;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses 
As  we  have,  such  :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck  ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief — that's  beauty's  canker — thou  might'st  call  him 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows,  " 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine  ;  for  nothing  natural 
T  ever  saw  so  noble, 

P)-o.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  [Jside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it : — Spirit,  fine  spirit !    I'll  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island  ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  :  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder  ! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ?'^ 

Mira.  '      No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Per.  My  language  !  heavens  ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How  !  the  best  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Per.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples  :  He  does  hear  me  ; 
And  that  he  does,  I  weep  :  myself  am  Naples  ; 

E ou'es;] — owns. 

h maid  or  no  ?]— This  is  the  reading  of  the  three  first  folios ;  in  the  fourth, 

made  was  printed  by  mistake.  This  error  was  fancifully  supported  by  Warbur- 
ton,  and  continued  by  Malone. 
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Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mir  a.  Alack,  for  mercy  1 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords  ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,'  being  twain. 

Fro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee,'' 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't : — At  the  first  sight  \^Aside. 

They  have  chang'd  eyes  : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this  ! — A  word,  good  sir ; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong  :*  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for. — Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir ;  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  cither's  powers  ;  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning  \^Aside. 

Make  the  prize  light. — One  word  more  ;  I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me  :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st™  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. — 

[To  Fekd. 
Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come, 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  : 

»  Ms  brave  sou,']     We  here  meet  with  another  proof,  that  this  play  was 

taken  from  some  novel,  in  whicli  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Rlilan  was  one  of  the 
characters ;  but  whom  Shakspcarc  appears  to  have  rejected  as  unnecessary 
to  his  plot. — No  such  personage  appears. 

^ control  thee,']  Confute,  or  unanswerably  contradict  thee. 

' done  yourself  sume  wrong:'] — uttered  a  falsehood,  und  thus  wronged 

your  honour. 

"» otu'st] — own'st. 
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Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 

The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 

Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  ;  Follow. 

Fer.  No ; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  [He  draws. 

Mira.  O  dear  father. 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful." 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor  !  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  shew,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come ;  from  thy  ward  ; 
For  I  can  here  disai-m  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  nteike  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father  ! 

Pro.  Hence  ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity  ; 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence  !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush  ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he,  ■ 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban  :  Foolish  wench  ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble  ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey :         [To  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are  : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up." 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 

° not  fearful.]  i.  e.  courageous. 

"  Mif  spirits,  as  in  u  dream,  are  all  bound  up.]  Alluding  to  a  common  sensa- 
tion in  dreams  ;  when  we  struggle,  but  cannot  run,  strike,  &c. — WAnBUBTOic. 
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Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  comers  else  o'the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of ;  space  enough 
Have  I,  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works  : — Come  on. 
Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shall  do  me.  [To  Ariel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shall  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds  ;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow  :  speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 

ACT    II. 

Scene  I. — Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry  :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy  ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss  ;  Our  hint  of  woeP 
Is  common  ;  eveiy  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,i  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us  :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

p hint  of  woe]  Any  danger  from  which  one  has  escaped,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  termed  a  hint  of  woe. — M.  Mason. 

q  T/ie  masters  o/"  some  merr/mnt,  &c.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  If  the  passage  be 
not  corrupt,  (as  I  suspect  it  is),  we  must  suppose  that  by  mastefts  our  a,uthor 
means  the  owners  of  a  merchant  ship,  or  tlie  officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of 
it  had  been  trusted.     I  suppose,  however,  that  our  author  wrote — 

"  The  mistress  of  some  merchant,"  &c. 
Mistress  was  anciently  spelt— muistresse  or  maistres.  Hence,  perhaps,^  arose  the 
present  typographical  error.— Steevens.  I  have  given  Mr.  Stcevens's note  en- 
tire, though  the  line  appears  to  me  to  be  jjerfectly  correct  as  it  stands.  The 
masters  I  understand  to  mean  8hii)-owuers ;  the  merchant  is  (he  person  hired 
to  navigate  their  vessel,  and  conduct  their  traflSc. 
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J  Ion.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  lie  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor'  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  vk^inding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:— Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  offer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him  indeed  5  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.   You  have  taken   it  wiselier  than  I   meant   you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fye,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done  :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,'  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done  :  the  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant.  So,  you've  pay'd.' 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

>■  The  visitor — ]  Gonzalo  gives  not  only  advice  but  comfort,  and  is  there- 
fore properly  called  The  visitor,  like  others  who  visit  the  sick  or  distressed  to 
give  them  consolation.  In  some  of  the  protestant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of 
officers  termed  consolators  for  the  sick. — Johnson. 

s you've  ■pay  d.]  The  meaning  is  this:  Antonio  lays  a  wager  with  Se- 
bastian, that  Adrian  would  crow  before  Gonzalo,  and  the  wager  was  a  laugh- 
ter. Adrian  speaks  first,  so  Antonio  is  the  winner.  Sebastian  laug:hs  at  what 
Adrian  had  said,  and  Antonio  immediately  acknowledges  that  by  his  laughing 
he  has  paid  the  bet.-.-M.  Mason. 
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Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance.* 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. '^ 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle  ;  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True  ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush'"  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  ?  how  green? 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't." 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No  ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  almost  be- 
yond credit) — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched 
in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness,  and 
glosses ;  being  rather  new  dy'd,  than  stain'd  with  saltwater. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it 
not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as  when 
we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in 
our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  para- 
gon to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'that !  How  came  that  widow  in  ? 
Widow  Dido ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said  widower  iEneas  too  ?  good 
lord  how  you  take  it ! 

' and  de/icate  temperance.]  or  temperature. — Steevens. 

"  Temperance  was  a  delicate  weiicli.']  In  tbe  puritanical  times  it  was  usual  to 
christen  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and  moral  virtues. — Steevens. 
*»  How  lush,  6tc.]  Lush  here  signifies  rank. 
^  With  an  eye  of  green  in't.]  An  eye  is  a  email  shade  of  colour.— Steevens. 
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Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study  of 
that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage  ? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.^ 

Seh.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket, 
and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  tlie  sea,  bring  forth 
more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay  ? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments  seem  now 
as  fresl^  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of  your 
daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Scb.  'Bate  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido  ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day  I 
wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  :  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live  j 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs  5  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
'Bov^  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

1  ——the  miraculous  har}).']  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Ampliiou's  music. — 

Steevens. 
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Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  tliat  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him  ;  I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss  ; 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African  ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us  ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,^  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'the  beam  she'd  bow.    We  have  lost  your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever.     Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them.     The  fault's 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  ;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  a  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon-  I'the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things :  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty, 

»   Wi:igVd,'\-~deliberat€d. 
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And  use  of  service,  none :  contract,  succession, 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  :^ 

No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 

No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pure  : 

No  sovereignty  :** — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the 
beginning. •= 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour ;  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have  ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,"^  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle  ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  '  'Save  his  majesty  ! 

A7it.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ? — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to 
minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such  sen- 
sible and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use  to  laugh  at 
nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh 'd  at. 

^  I  have  given  the  text  according  to  Malone's  edition,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  first  folio. 

^  Shakspeare  has  here  closely  followed  a  passage  in  Montaigne's  Essays, 
translated  by  Jolin  Florio,  fol.  1603 : — "  It  is  a  nation,  would  I  answer  Plato, 
that  hath  no  kind  nf  trafficke,  no  knoioledge  of  letters,  no  intelligence  of  num- 
bers, no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  nf  politic  superioritie  ;  no  use  of  service,  of  riclws, 
or  of  povertie,  no  contracts,  no  successions,  no  partitions,  no  occupation,  but  idle  ; 
no  respect  of  kindred,  but  common  j  no  apparel,  but  nature  ;  no  tisa  of  corn, 
ruine,  or  metal.  The  very  words  that  import  lying,  falsehood,  treason,  dissimu- 
lations, covetousness,  envie,  detraction,  and  pardon,  were  never  heard  among 
them," — This  passage  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Capel.  Montaigne  is  speaking 
of  a  newlii-discovered  country,  which  he  calls  "  Antartick  France." 

<^  77(6  latter  end  of  his,  commonwealth  forgets  the  beginning.^  All  this  dialogue 
is  a  fine  satire  on  the  Utopian  treatises  of  government,  and  the  impracticable 
inconsistent  schemes  therein  recommended.- — Warburton. 

all  foizou,]  Foison,  oi  foizon,  signifies  plenty,  ubertas:  and  sometimes 

moisture,  or  juice  of  grass. 
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Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing 
to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in  it 
five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  solemn  music.^ 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat- fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  I  will  not  adventure  my  dis- 
cretion so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am 
very  heavy  ? 

Afit.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep  !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts  :  I  find, 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

A?it.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you  :  wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  sleeps.     Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them  ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might. 
Worthy  Sebastian? — O,  what  might? — No  more  : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 

^  Enter  Ariel,  &c.  playing  solemn  mmsic]  This  stage-direction  does  not 
mean  to  tell  us  that  Ariel  himself  was  the  Jidicen ;  but  that  solemn  music  at- 
tended his  appearance,  or  was  an  accompaniment  to  his  entry. — Stiievens. 
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What  thou  should'st  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee  ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  ait  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do  ;  and,  surely. 

It  is  a  sleepy  language  ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep  :  What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open  ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lett'st  thy  fortune  sleep — die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er.*" 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so  :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it  !§  Ebbing  men,  indeed, 

f   I  am  more  serious  than  my  cuitnm :  you 

Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me;  luhich  to  do. 

Trebles  thee  o'er.]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be — You  must 
put  on  more  than  your  usual  seriousness,  if  you  are  disposed  to  pay  a  proper 
attention  to  my  proposal ;  which  attention  if  you  bestow  it,  will  in  the  end  make 
you  thrice  what  you  are,  Sebastian  is  already  brother  to  the  throne  ;  but  being 
made  a  king  by  Antonio's  contrivance  (would  be,  according  to  our  autlior's 
idea  of  greatness),  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  this  sense  he  would  be 
trebled  o'er. — Malonk. 

S  If  yon  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 

Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 

You  more  invest  it!]  A  judicious  critic,  in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for 
Nov.  1786,  offers  the  following  illustration  of  this  obscure  passage.  "  Sebas- 
tian introduces  the  simile  of  water.  It  is  taken  up  by  Antonio,  who  says  he 
will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow.  '  — It  has  already  learned  to  ebb,'  says 
Sebastian.  To  which  Antonio  replies.  '  0,  if  you  but  knew  how  much  even  that 
metaphor,  which  you  use  in  jest,  encourages  to  the  design  which  I  hint  at ;  how,  m 
stripping  the  words  of  their  common  meaning,  and  using  them  figuratively,  you 
adapt  them  to  yovr  own  situation  .'' — Steevens. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee  say  on  : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee  ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,''  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd),  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only. 
Professes  to  persuade')  the  king,  his  son's  alive  ; 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he  is  undrown'd. 

Atit.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you  !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond,"^ 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

A7it.  Then  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis  :  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life  ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note  ;  unless  the  sun  were  post 
(The  man  i'the  moon's  too  slow),  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  ;  she,  from  whom' 
We  were  all  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again  ; 

h this  lord  of  weak  remembrance.']  This  lord,  who,  being  now  in  his  do- 
tage, has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering ;  and  who,  once  laid  in  the 
ground,  shall  be  as  little  remembered  himself,  as  he  can  now  remember  other 
things. — Johnson. 

•  For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only, 
Professes  to  persuade.]  The  obscurity  in  this  passage  arises  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  word  he's,  which  is  not  an  abbreviation  of  he  is,  but  of  he  has ; 
and  from  the  elliptical  omission  of  a'/io  before  professes. — M.  Mason. 

k a  wink  beijond,]  That  this  is  the  utmost  e>xtent  of  the  prospect  of  am- 
bition, the  point  where  the  eye  can  pass  no  farther. — ^Johnson. 

I ihe,fromwhom — ]  i.  e.  in  coming  from  whom. — Ma  lone. 
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And,  by  that,  destin'd  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue  ;  what  to  come. 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis  : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples  ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  How  shall  that  Clarihel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake  ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them  ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are  :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps  ;  lords,  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo  ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough"'  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember. 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper  :   But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom  ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !    Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead  : 
Whom  I  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever  :  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 

'»  A  chough  — ]  Is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind. 
D    2 
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This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seh.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword  :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

{They  converse  apart . 

Music.     Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  projects  die,)  to  keep  them  living." 

lSi7igs  in  GoNZALo's  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie 
Open-ey'd  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware; 

Awake  I  Awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king  !  [They  aivake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  awake !  Why  are  you  drawn?" 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions  ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

n  (For  eUe  his  projects  die),  to  keep  them  living.']  i.  e.  he  has  sent  me  forth  to 
keep  his  projects  alive,  which  else  would  be  destroyed  by  the  murderof  Gon- 
zalo.— Malone. 

o  drawnl]     Having  your  swords  drawn. 
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Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

j4nt.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me  : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn  : — there  was  a  noise. 
That's  verity.     'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard  ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place ;  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground;  and  let's  make  farther  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts  ! 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'the  island. 
Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have  done : 

{^Aside. 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  Wood. 

A  noise  of  Thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  !     His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.     But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  : 
Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe  p  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me  ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness  : — Lo  !  now  !  lo  ! 

p ihat  moe,  &c.]  i.  e.  make  mouths. 
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Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his  ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  ;  I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing 
i'the  wind  :  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge  one,  looks 
like  a  foul  bumbard  '^  that  would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it 
should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide 
my  head ;  yond'  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by 
pailfuls. — What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead 
or  alive  ?  A  fish  :  he  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient  and 
fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John. 
A  strange  fish  !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was), 
and  had  but  this  fish  painted,""  not  a  holiday  fool  there 
but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver;  there  would  this  monster 
make  a  man  :*  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man : 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar, 
they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.*  Legg'd  like 
a  man  !  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o'my  troth  !  I  do 
now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is  no 
fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thun- 
der-bolt. [Thwider.}  Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again :  my 
best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;"  there  is  no 
other  shelter  hereabout :    Misery  acquaints  a  man  with 

a  — . —  biimhard] — A  tankard. — Prince  Henry  calls  FalstafFa  huge  humbard 
of  sack. — Mr.  Upton's  proposition  of  reading /'lii/  iorfoul,  is  perhaps  right. 

r  this  fish  painted  ~] — To  exhibit  fishes,  either  real  or  imaginary,  was 

very  common  about  the  time  of  our  author. — In  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  MS.  we  find,  "  A  license  to  James  Seale,  to  shew  a  strange  Jish  for 
half  a  yeare,  the  3d  of  September,  1632." — Malone. 

8 make  a  man  ;]     That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune. — .Iohnson. 

t dead  Indiait.^    This  perhaps  alludes  to  the  Indians  brought  home  by 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher.  Queen  Elizabeth's  original  instructions  to  him,  MS. 
"  concerning  his  voyage  to  Cathaia,"  iScc.  contain  the  following  article  : — 

"  You  shall  not  bring  home  above  three  or  four  persons  of  diat  country,  the 
which  shall  be  of  divers  ages,  and  shall  be  taken  in  such  sort  as  you  may,  but 
avoid  offence  to  that  people." — The  fate  of  the  first  savage  taken  by  him, 
in  compliance  with  this  command,  is  ascertained. — "  Whereupon  when  the 
savage  found  himself  in  captivitie,  for  very  choler  and  disdain,  he  bit  his 
ton<nie  in  twain  within  his  mouth:  notwithstanding,  he  died  not  thereof,  but 
lived  until  he  came  in  Englande,  and  then  he  died  of  cold  which  he  had  taken  at 

t;ea." — SxEliVENS. 

u  _  his  gaberdine ;]   A  p:aberiline  is  properly  the  coarse  frock  or  outward 

garment  of  a  peasant.     Spanish,  ^aberdina. — Si  klve-n's. 
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strange  bedfellows.    I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of 
the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing :  a  Bo'tle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  /  shafl  tto  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 
Here  shall  I  die  ashore ; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral ; 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,^  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunjier,  and  his  mate, 
Lov^d  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  car'dfor  Kate : 

For  she  had  a  tonme  with  a  tans:, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang  : 
She  lov'dnot  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-e^er  she  did  itch  ; 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ?  Do 
you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of  Inde  ? 
Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of 
your  four  legs  ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  as  proper  a  man  as 
ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot  make  him  give  ground : 
and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano  breathes  at 
nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me  :  O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs ; 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague  :  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some  relief, 
if  it  be  but  for  that. — If  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him 
tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  present  for  any 
emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee  ; 
I'll  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.     He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle  :  if  he  have  never 

^ swabber,"] — deck-sweeper. 
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drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit :  if  I 
can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too 
much"*  for  him  :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him,  and 
that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  ;'= 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth  :  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat  ■/  open  your 
mouth  :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
that  soundly  :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend  :  open 
your  chaps  again, 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice  :  It  should  be — But  he 
is  drowned  ;  and  these  are  devils  :  O  !  defend  me  ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  «two  voices ;  a  most  delicate  mon- 
ster !  His  forward  voice  ^  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend  ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches,  and 
to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him, 
I  will  help  his  ague  :  Come, — Amen  !"  I  will  pour  some 
in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trm.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy !  mercy  ! 
This  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave  him ;  I  have 
no  long  spoon.'' 

l\in.  Stephano  ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me  ;  for  I  am  Trinculo  ; — be  not  afeard, — thy 
good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I'll  pull  thee 
by  the  lesser  legs  :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these  are 
they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed  :  How  cam'st  thou 
to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  Can  he  vent  Trinculos  ? 

w I  will  not  take  too  much  for  him  :]  However  great  tlie  price  for  which  1 

sell  him,  it  will  not  be  too  much. 

X J  know  it  /'(/  tlni  trembling;]  This  tremor  is  always  represented  as  the 

effect  of  being  possessed  by  the  devil.  So  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  IV. 
Scene  IV.  "  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  extacy." — Steevens. 

y cat ;] — in  allusion  to  the  old  proverb.  Good  liquor  will  make  a  cat  speak. 

Steevens. 

I Hisfoncardvoice,  &c.]  The  person  of  Fame  was  anciently  described  in 

this  manner. — So,  in  Penelope's  Web,  by  Greene,  1601:  "Fame  hath  two 
faces,  readie  as  well  to  backbite  as  to  flatter." — Steevkns. 

a  . Aiueiilj  i.  e.  slop  your  draught — come  to  a  conclusion. — Steevens. 

t)  I  have  no  long  spoon.]  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  A  long  ipfon  to  cat  ivith  the 
devil. — Steevens. 
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Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunderstroke  :" — 
But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now,  thou 
art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown  ?  I  hid  me 
under  the  dead  moon-calf's  gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm : 
And  art  thou  living,  Stephano  ?  O  Stephano,  two  Neapo- 
litans 'scaped  ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach  is 
not  constant. 

Cal.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor  : 
1  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'st  thou  'scape  ?  how  cam'st  thou  hither  ? 
swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither.  I  escaped 
upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved  overboard, 
by  this  bottle  !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with 
mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
True  subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here,  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book  :  Though  thou  canst  swim  like 
a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man  ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid. — How  now,  moon-calf? 
how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee  :  I  was  the  man 
in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book  :  I  will  furnish 
it  anon  with  new  contents  :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  mon- 
ster : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster  : — The  man 
i'the  moon  ? — a  most  poor  credulous  monster  :  Well  drawn, 
monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'the  island  ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 
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Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster  :  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then  ;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy-headed 
monster  :  a  most  scurvy  monster  !  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  —  but  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink  :  An  abo- 
minable monster ! 

Cal.  I'll  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  I'll  pluck  thee 
berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  ^he  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wond'rous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster  ;  to  make  a  wonder  of 
a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells*^  from  the  rock  :    Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — Here  ;  bear  my  bot- 
tle.    Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again, 

Cal.  Farewell,  master :  farewell,  farewell. 

\_Sings  dninkenly. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  JVo  more  dams  Til  make  for  f^h: 
Nor  fetch  in  f  ring 
At  requiring. 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  dish  ; 
'Ban  'Ban,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

e sea-mells]  The  old  reading  was  scaniels.      Mr.  Theobald  Tery  judici- 

ously  corrected  it  to  sea-mells  ;  which,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  name  applied  to 
all  the  smaller  species  of  Gulls. — MaloiNi;.  Perhaps  the  author's  word  was 
sea'tnew. 
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Freedom,  hey-day  !  hey-day,  freedom  !  freedom,  hey-day, 
freedom  ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster  !  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene    I. — Before    Prospero's    Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  :  O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed  : 
And  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work  ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor. — I  forget."* — 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours  ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda,  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas,  now  !  pray  you 

Work  not  so  hard  j   I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enj  oin'd  to  pile  ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  :  when  this  burns, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you  ;  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study  ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Eer.  O  most  dear  mistress. 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

'' IfnrgetJ]  Perhaps  he  means  to  say,  I  forget  my  task ;  but  whatever 

be  the  sense  and  oi  for  would  seem  more  proper  in  the  next  line  than  but. 

Malone. 
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I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while  :  Pray,  give  me  that ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile, 

Jg;-.  No,  precious  creature  : 

1  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you  :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease  ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected  j 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  v.^earily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress  :  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers). 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda  : — O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  best*  to  say  so  ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world  !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard  ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father  :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower),  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  ; 

« htst — ]  For  heheil ;  i.  e.  commuiul. 
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Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 

Besides  yourself,  to  like  of :   But  I  prattle 

Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 

I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king  j 

(I  would,  not  so  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 

This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 

The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak  ; — 

The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 

My  heart  fly  to  your  service  ;  there  resides. 

To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 

Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fe?'.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 

And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 

If  I  speak  true  ;  if  hollowly,  invert 

What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 

Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'the  world,^ 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections  !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give  ;  and  much  less  take. 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :   But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks^  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shews.     Hence,  bashful  cunning 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :    to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 


f of  what  else  i'the  tuorW,]  i.  e.  of  aught  else,  of  whatsoever  else  there 

is  in  the  world. — Ma  lone. 

S it  seeks,'\  i.  e.  her  love  seeks. 
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F^^-  My  mistress,  dearest. 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't :  And  now  farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand!  thousand! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir, 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all;  but  my  rejoicino- 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  1  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  awe?  Trinculo;  Cm.iba'h  foil oioinv 
%vith  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me ; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink 
water;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up,  and  board 
'em:"*  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island !  They 
say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle  :  we  are  three  of  them ; 
if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee ;  thy  eyes 
are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a  brave 
monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in  sack  : 
for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam,  ere  I 
could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and 
on,  by  this  light. — Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster, 
or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  standard.' 

■• hear  V]),  and  board  'em.]  A  metaphor  alluding  to  a  chase  at  sea. Sir 

J.  Hawkins. 

' or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenanl,  if  yon  Hit ;  he's  no  standard.]  There  is  a  quibble  here 
between  standard,  an  ensign,  and  standurd,  a  fruit-tree  that  grows  without  sup- 
port.— Stef.vens. 
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Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  "Nor  go  neither;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ;  and  yet 
say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest  a 
good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe:  I'll 
not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster;  I  am  in  case 
to  justle  a  constable :  why,  thou  deboshed  fish  thou,*"  was 
there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack 
as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being  but 
half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  Ijim,  my  lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — that  a  monster  should  be  such 
a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if  you 
prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  monster's  my 
subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.     Wilt  thou  be  pleased 
To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I:  kneel  and  repeat  it;  I  will  stand, 
and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant. 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
Of  this  island. 

jdri.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou; 

I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee ; 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his  tale, 
by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 

'' thou  deboshed  /(s/i  thou,']  the  same  as  debauched. — Steevens, 
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From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Reveno-e  it  on  him — for,  I  know  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, 
Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 
Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed?     Canst  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
.Where  thou  mayest  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

All.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this?'   Thou  scurvy  patch  ! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  farther  danger :  interrupt  the 
monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll  turn  my 
mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?    I  did  nothing ;   I'll  go  farther  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.  {^Strikes  him.~\  As  you 
like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Ti'in.    I  did  not  give  the  lie : — Out  o'  your  wits,  and 

hearing  too? A  pox  o'  your  bottle!  this  can  sack,  and 

drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the  devil 
take  your  fingers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand  far- 
ther off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
I'the  afternoon  to  sleep  :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 

'  What  a  "pied  ninny's  this?']  It  should  be  remembered,  that  Trinculo  is,  no 
saibr,  but  ajeiler ;  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient  dramalis  ■jiersomc.  lie  there- 
fore wears  the  party-coloured  dress  of  one  of  these  characters. — Stef.vens. 
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Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife :  Remember, 

First  to  possess  his  books  ;  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,'"  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command  :  They  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I :  Burn  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she  ; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  great'st  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord  ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man  :  his  daughter  and  I 
will  be  king  and  queen ;  (save  our  graces  !)  and  Trinculo 
and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost  thou  like  the  plot, 
Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee  :  but, 
while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep  ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

A7'i.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry  :  I  am  full  of  pleasure  ; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catch  ° 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any  rea- 
.son  :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

■"  Remember, 

First  to  possess  his  books  ;  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,']  In  the  old  romances  the  sorcerer  is  always  fur- 
nished with  a  booh,  by  readuig  certain  parts  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  summon 
to  his  aid  whatever  dsemons  or  spirits  he  has  occasion  to  employ.  When  lie  is 
deprived  of  his  book,  his  power  ceases.  Our  author  might  have  observed  this 
circumstance  much  insisted  on  in  the  Orlando  lunamoratoof  Boyardo  :  and  also 
in  Harrington's  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  1591. — Malone. 

"  troll  the  catch — ]    To  troll  a  catch,  is  to  dismiss  it  trippingly  from  the 

totigue. — Steevens. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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Flout  'em,  and  skout  'em,  and  skout  'em,  andjiout  'em  ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Ti-in.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the  pic- 
ture of  No-body." 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy  likeness  : 
if  thou  beest  a  devil,  tak't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee  : — Mercy 
upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me  ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I 
shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prosper©  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by  :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and  after, 
do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow. — I  would,  I  could  see 
this  taborer  :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.p  [Exeunt. 

"  the  picture  of  No-body.]    A  ridiculous  figure,  sometimes  represented 

on  signs,  but  the  allusion  is  here  to  the  print  of  No-bodx/,  prefixed  to  the  ano- 
nymous comedy  of  "Xo-body  and  Some-body ;  without  date,  but  printed  before 
the  year  1600. — Ma  lone. 

P   Witt  come?  rilfollow,  Stcphano.']  The  words — Wilt  cornel  should  be  added 
to    Stephano's  speech,     rilfollow,  is  Trinculo's  answer. — Ritson. 
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# 

SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Ahos so,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  andolhers. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin,i  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache  :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders  !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

AIou.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits  :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find  ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land  :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantag-e 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  Music;  and  Prospero  above,  invi- 
sible.' Enter  several  strange  shapes,  bringing  in  a  Ban- 
quet;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  salutation ; 
and  inviting  the  King,  &;c.  to  eat,  they  depai't. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  My  good  friends,  hark  ! 
Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music  ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !  What  were  these  ? 
Seb.  A  living  drollery  :*  Now  I  will  believe, 

1  By'r  lakin,'\  i.  e.  The  diminutive  only  of  our  lady,  i.e.  ladykin. — Steevens. 

' invisible.']  In  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  men, — (i.  e.  company 

of  comedians),  15P8,  was,  "  a  robe  for  to  goo  iiwisihelt." 

*  A  living  drollery  :]     Shows,  called  drolleries,  were  in  Shakspeara'a  time 

E  2 
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That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that,  in  Arabia 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;'  one  phoenix 

At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both  ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true  :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island). 
Who  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note. 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present. 
Are  worse  than  devils.  {^Aside. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse," 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue),  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.''     \^Asidc. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seh.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;    for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear  :  when  we  were  boys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers,"^ 

performed  by  puppets  only. — Steevens.  A  living  drollery,  i.  e.  a  drollery  not 
represented  by  wooden  machines,  but  by  personages  who  are  alive. — Malon  r. 

t  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne;']     In  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1398  : 

"  Rasin,  a  tree  in  Arabia,  whereof  there  is  but  one  found,  and  upon  it  the  phoe- 
nix sits." — Ma  LONE. 

u too  much  muse,]  To   muse,  in  ancient    language,  is  to  admire,  to 

wonder. — Steevens. 

V  Praise  in  departing.']  i.  e.  Do  not  praise  your  entertainment  too  soon,  lest 
you  should  have  reason  to  retract  your  commendation. — Steevens. 

w that  there  were  mountaineers,  &c.]  Whoever  is  curious  to  know  tlie 

particulars  of  these  mountaineers,  may  consult  Maundeville's  Travels,  printed 
in  1303,  by  Wynkcn  de  Worde  ;  it  is  still  a  known  truth  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  tumours. — Steevens. 
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Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?"  which  now  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  one  for  five/  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

-A-lon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past : — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ahiel  like  a  harpy:  claps 
his  wings  upon  the  table,  and,  xoith  a  quaint  device,  the 
ba?iquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,^ 
And  what  is  in't),  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

\^Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  &c.  draw  their  swords 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools  !    I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate  ;  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 

*^  Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts.']  This  intelligence  our  author  might  have 
received  from  Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  8  :  'The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but 
mouth  and  eyes  both  in  their  breasts." — Steevems. — Or  he  might  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  1598  :  "  On  that  branch  which  is  called 
Caora  are  a  nation  of  people,  whose  heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulders, 
and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts." — Malone. 

y putter  out  of  one  for  five]  This  is  the  correction  of  Malone — and  is  ap- 
proved by  ]Mr.  Gifford,  Ben  Jonsnn,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.  The  old  copy  reads  "  each 
putter  out  of  five  for  one."  In  the  travelling  age  of  Shakspeaie  it  was  a  practice 
with  those  who  engaged  in  long  and  hazardous  expeditions,  to  place  out  a  sum 
of  money  on  condition  of  receiving  it  back  trebled,  quadrupled,  or  as  here 
quintupled,  on  the  completion  of  their  expedition.  To  this  there  are  innume- 
rable allusions  in|our  old  writers.  In  the  Bait,  by  Shirley,  it  forms  a  principal 
incident  of  the  play. — As  voyages  became  more  frequent,  and  the  dangers  of 
them  consequently  better  understood,  the  odds  fell ;  and  the  adventurers  were 
content  to  take  three  to  one  upon  their  return. — This  note  is  from  Mr.  Gifford's 
edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

^  (That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,  ficcj  i.e.  that  makes  use  of  this 
world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  as  its  imtruments  to  bring  about  its  ends. 

Stebvens. 
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One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  ;^  my  fellow-ministers 

Are  like  invulnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt. 

Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 

And  will  not  be  uplifted  :  But  remember 

(For  that's  my  business  to  you),  that  you  three 

From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 

Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 

Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 

The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 

Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures. 

Against  your  peace  :    Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 

They  have  bereft ;   and  do  pronounce  by  me, 

Ling'ring  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 

Can  be  at  once),  shall  step  by  step  attend 

You,  and  your  ways  ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 

(Which,  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle  ;  else  falls 

Upon  your  heads),  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing.'' 

He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then,  to  soft  music,  enter  the  Shapes 
again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  mowes,'^  and  carry  out  the 
table. 

Fro.  [aside.']  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Perform'd  my  Ariel ;    a  grace  it  had,  devouring  : 
Of  my  instiuction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  :  so,  with  good  life. 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done  ■.'^  my  high  charms  work. 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions  :   they  now  are  in  my  power  ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 

» .  dowle  that's  in  my  piume  ;]  a  dowle  is  the  single  particle  of  llie  down 

of  a  feather. 

b hut  heart's  sorrow, 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing.']  i.  e.  repentance  and  subsequent  purity  of  life. 

r mops  and  moices  ;]   These  words  appear  synonymous,  they  imply  to 

make  antics  and  grimaces  generally,  the  expression  is  not  confined  to  gestures 
expressive  of  contempt  and  derision,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  use  of  the  same 
words  in  Act  IV.  Scene  I.  of  this  play.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  this  rnop  to  be 
a  corruption  of  mock. — Mowe,  though  out  of  use  in  this  country,  is  still  retained 
in  Scotland. 

<i  tcilh  good  lift', 

Their  several  hindf  have  done .]  i.  e.  Have  performed  (heir  several  functions 
lo  the  very  life. 
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Young  Ferdinand  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd). 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

[Exit  Prospero /rom  above. 

Gou.  I'the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous  !  monstrous  ! 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'the  ooze  is  bedded  ;  and 
ril  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  I'll  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  a?id  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate  ;  their  great  guilt. 
Like  poison  given^  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits  : — I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstacy*' 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Be/ore  Prospero's  Cell. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  awd  Miranda. 

Pjo.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends  ;  for  I 

^  Like  poison  given,  &c.]  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  such  art  as  not  to  operate 
till  several  years  after  they  were  administered. — Their  drugs  were  then  as  cer- 
tain in  their  eflects,  as  subtle  in  their  preparation.  So  in  the  celebrated  libel 
called  Leicester's  Commonwealth  :  "I  heard  him  once  myself  in  publique  act 
at  Oxford,  and  that  in  presence  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  maintain,  that  poison 
might  be  so  tempered  and  given,  as  it  should  not  appear  presently,  and  yet 
should  kill  the  party  afterwards  at  whattime  should  be  appointed." — Steevens. 

'  ecstacy]  Alienation  of  mind. 
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Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  Ufe,« 

Or  that  for  which  I  live  ;  whom  once  again 

I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 

Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 

Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  heaven, 

I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand, 

Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  oft'. 

For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter  :  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  v.-ith  v/eeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both  :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke  : 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 
Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

_  ^  1  thread  of  mine  own  life,]  Is  a  fibre  of  mine  own  life.  Prosiicro  con- 
siders himself  as  the  parent  tree,  and  his  daughter  as  a  fibre  of  liiuiself.— The 
use  of  the  thread  in  this  sense,  is  found  in  Markham's  English  Husbandman, 
edit.  1635.  p.  146  :  "  Cut  off  all  tlie  maine  rootes,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  tree 
only  the  small  thriddes,  or  twist  rootes,  you  shall  not  cut  at  all." — Tollet. 
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Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick  :  go,  bring  the  rabble. 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity**  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  go, 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  so,  so ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe  ; 
Do  you  love  me  master?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach, 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true  ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood  :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow  ! 

Per.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel :  bring  a  corollary,' 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue  ;''  all  eyes  ;  be  silent.  {.^ofi  music. 

A  Masque.     Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,'  them  to  keep  ; 

^ vanity] — illusion. 

• corollary ,] — more  than  sufficient. 

''  A'o  tongue ;]  Those  who  are  present  at  incantations  are  obliged  to  be  strictly 
silent,  "  else,"  as  we  are  afterward  told,  "the  spell  is  marred." — Johnson. 
' stover,'] — rank,  coarse  grass. 
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Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  twilled  brims,"* 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;   and  thy  broom 

groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn,"  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air  :  The  queen  o'the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these  ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport ! — Here,  peacocks,  fly  amain. — 

[Juno  descends.'' 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,P  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 

m twilled']  This  is  the  old  reading,  which  Steevens  changed  to  liliecl. — 

Twill  appears  to  have  been  the  lost  name  of  some  flower,  in  Ovid's  banquet  of 
Sense,  by  Chapman,  1625 — 

"  And  cup-like  twill-pants  strew'd  in  Bacchus'  bowers." 

n lass-lorn  ;]  Forsaken  of  his  mistress. — Steevens. 

"  Here,  peacocks,  flu  amain. — [Juno  descends.]  This  reading  and  stage  direc- 
tion, I  have  restored  from  the  first  folio. — Here,  peacocks,  Jiy  amain,  is  the  call 
of  Iris  to  the  birds.  They  obey  her  voice,  and  begin  to  descend  with  the  car 
of  Juno,  which  does  not,  however,  reach  the  stage,  till  Ceres  says, "  Great  Juno 
comes,  iSic." 

P  My  bosky  acres,  &c.]  Fields  divided  from  each  other  by  hedge-rows. — 
Steevens. 
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Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain ; 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  return'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Ew^erJuNo. 
Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honour'd  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Jun.  Honour,  riches,  marriage-blessing, 

Long  continuance,  and  increasing. 

Hourly  joys  he  still  upon  you ! 

Juno  sings  her  blessi?7gs  on  you. 
Cer.  Earth's  increase,  andfoison  plenty, 

Barns,  and  garners  never  empty ; 

Vines,  luith  clustering  bunches  growing ; 

Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing  ; 

Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 

In  the  very  end  of  hai-vest ! 

Scarcity,  and  want,  shall  shun  you ; 

Ceres^  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 
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Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute. 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.  [brooks. 

Iris.    You   nymphs,   call'd   Naiads,  of  the    wand'ring 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,^  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons  :  Juno  does  command : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited ;  they  join  with  the 
Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance ;  to^vards  the  end  whereof 
Prospero  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks ;  after  tohich,  to  a 
strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [o.s^^e.]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [to  the  Spirits.^     Well  done; — avoid; — 
no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch 'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir ; 
Our  revels  now  are  ended :  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

1 crisp,']  i.  c.  circling,  winding. 
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Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,"^  shall  dissolve ; 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  :^  We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd  ; 

Bear  with  my  weakness  ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  disturb 'd  with  my  infirmity. — 

If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repose  ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace.  [Exeunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought : — I  thank  you :  Ariel,  come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  :  What's  thy  pleasure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets  ? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking  : 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces  ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music  ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 

r all  which  it  inherit,]  i.  e.  all  who  possess,  who  dwell  upon  it. — 

Malone. 

s wreck,]  Wreck  I  have  here  substituted  for  rack,  which  is  the  word  in  the 

first  folio,  and  which  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  no  un- 
usual way  of  spelling  ureck.  In  Fletcher's  Wife  for  a  Month,  we  find,  "  You 
may  snatch  him  up  by  parcels  like  a  sea-rack." — It  is  very  true  that  rack  means 
a  bodl^  of  clouds  in  motion,  but  I  cannot  conceive  the  sense  of  the  "  World's  dis- 
solving away,  and  not  leaving  a  course  of  clouds  in  motion  behind  it,"  which  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage  according  to  the  reading  generally  adopted. 
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Tooth'd  briars,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  gorse,»  and  thorns. 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins  :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves." 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.         [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  are "  all  lost,  quite  lost : 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers  :  I  will  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Ariel  louden  luith  glistering  Apparel,  &;c. 
Even  to  roaring  : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.     Enter  Caliban, 
Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  xvet. 

CaL  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall  :"■  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harm- 
less fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which  my 
nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster  ?  If  I  should 
take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

'  ^orse,'\  furze. 

"  For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.']  Stale  is  a  word  in  fowling,  and  is  used  to 
mean  a  buit  or  decoy  to  catch  birds. — Steevens. 

^  ■ are~\ — I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  hint,  and  read  are  all  lost,  in- 
stead of  all,  all  lost. 

^  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall:]  This  quahty  of  hearing,  which  the  mole  is  supposed 
to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in  Euphues,  4to.  1581,  p.  64: 
"  Doth  not  the  lion  for  strength,  the  turtle  for  love,  the  ant  for  labour,  excel 
manl  Doth  not  the  eagle  see  clearer,  the  vulture  smell  better,  the  moale  heare 
lightlier?"- — Reed. 

*  has  done  little  better  than  played  tlw  Jack  with  vs.]  i.  e.  He  has  played 

Jock  xrith  a  lantern;  has  led  us  about  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  by  which  travellers 
are  decoyed  into  the  mire. — Johnson. 
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Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still ; 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance  :  therefore,  speak  softly, 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trm.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting  :  yet  this  is 
your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears  for 
my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  Seest  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  o'the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano  !  O  peer  !  O  worthy  Stephano ! 
look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery  i^ — O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo  ;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?  Let  it  alone. 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches  ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not  this 
my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line  ;^  now,  jer- 
kin, you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't  like  your 
grace. 

y yripperu:]— An  old  clothes  shop. 

z  under  the'line  :]  An  allusion  to  what  often  happens  to  people  who  pass 

the  line.  The  violent  fevers  which  they  contract  in  that  hot  climate,  make 
them  lose  their  hair. — Edwards. 
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Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest:  here's  a  garment  for't: 
wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of  this  coun- 
try :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate ; 
there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime*  upon  your  fingers, 
and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,''  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers  ;  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you  out 
of  my  kingdom:  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  Hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits,  in  shape  of 
hounds,  and  hunt  them  about.  Prospero  and  Ariel, 
setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  I 

Ari.  Silver!  there  it  goes.  Silver! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fun/!  there  Tyrant,  there!  hark,  hark! 

[Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  gobhns  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'mountain. 

Ari.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — Before  the  Cell  of  Fros'pero. 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not;  my  spirits  obey;  and  time 

a iime]— bird-liine.  '" barnacle,']  The  clakis  or  tree-goose. 
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Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.*^     How's  the  day? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How, fares  the  king  and  his  followers? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir ;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds  :  your  charm  so  strongly  works  them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion'd*^  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent. 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  farther  :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Aii.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.     [Exit. 

•^ and  time 

Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.'\  Alluding  to  one  carrying  a  burthen.  This 
critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  wish.  Time  brings  forward  all 
the  expected  events,  without  faltering  under  his  burthen. — Steevens. 

<^  Passion'd] — In  the  old  copy  passion.    I  find  the  reading  I  have  adopted,  in 
Warton's  critique  on  this  play,  Adventurer,  Number  97. 
VOL.  I.  F 
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Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves  ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back  ;  you  demi-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring;  war  :  to  the  dread  rattlino-  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck 'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure  :  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music  (which  even  now  I  do). 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  music. 

Re-enter  Ariel  :  after  him,  Alonso,  with  a  frantic  gesture, 
attended  hy  Gonzalo;  Sebastian  and  Antonio  in 
like  manner,  attended  by  Adrian  atid  Francisco  :  they 
all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made,  and  there 
stand  charmed;  which  Prospero  observing,  speaks. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !  There  stand. 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
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Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  follow'st ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 

Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood, 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

Expell'd  remorse  and  nature  ;«  who,  with  Sebastian, 

(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee. 

Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores. 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them, 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  : — Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;         [Exit  Ariel, 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan  : — quickly,  spirit ; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 

Ari.   Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I  ; 
In  a  cowslip's  hell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch  lohen  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  dojiy. 
After  summer,  rnernly : 
Meri'ily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss  thee  ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom  :  so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches  ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain. 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place  ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

« remorse  a»(i  nature  ;]  Remorse  is  by  our  author  and  the  contemporary 

•writers  generally  used  for  pity,  or  tenderness  of  heart.     Nature  is  natural  affec- 
tion.— Maloxe. 

f2 
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Ari.  I  drink  the  air*^  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here  :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero  : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body  ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'rs  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know  :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign  •,^  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs  : — But  how  should  Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age  ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  Fll  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'the  isle,'  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain  : — Welcome,  my  friends  all : — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 

f  1  drink  the  air — ]  To  drink  the  air — is  an  expression  of  swiftness  of  the 
same  kind  as  to  devour  the  way  in  K.  Henry  IV. — Johnson. 

s  Whe'r'] — whetlier. 

i"  Thy  dukedom  1  resign;']  The  duchy  of  Milan  being  through  the  treachery 
of  Antonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  Alonso  promises  to  resign 
his  claim  of  sovereignty  for  the  future. — Stfevens. 

'  You  do  yet  taste 
Some  subtilties  o'the  isle,~]  Tins  is  a  plirase  adopted  from  ancient  cookery 
and  confectionary.     When  a  dish  was  so  contrived  as  to  appear  unlike  what 
it  really  was,  they  called  it  a  suhtilty.     Dragons,  castles,  trees,  6tc.  made  out 
of  sugar,  bad  the  like  denomination. — Steevf.ns. 
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And  justify  you  traitors  ;  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  [Aside. 

Pro.  No  : 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore  ;  where  I  have  lost. 
How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  ! 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss  ;  and  patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help  ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late  ;''  and,  supportable' 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter? 

O  heavens !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.     When  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason  ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  these""  words 

*=  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;]  My  loss  is  as  great  as  yours,  and  has  as  lately  hap- 
pened to  me. — Johnson. 

• su])portable — ]  This  is  the  original  reading,  which  the  modem  editors 

Lave  changed  to  portahte  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

«u  these — ]  I  have  admitted  the  emendation  of  31alone's  anonymous 
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Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 

Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 

That  1  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan  ;  who  most  strangely 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed. 

To  be  the  lord  on't.     No  more  yet  of  this  ; 

For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir; 

This  cell's  my  court ;  here  have  I  few  attendants. 

And  subjects  none  abroad  :  pray  you,  look  in. 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye. 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,"  you  should 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play.  [wrangle, 

Alan.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seh.  A  most  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Ferd.  kneels  to  Alonso. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

correspondent,  and  substituted  these  for  their. — The  doubts  of  the  lords  did  not 
concern  themselves,  but  Prospero:  they  think  that  their  eyes  do  not  see  a  living 
man  before  them — and  that  the  words  which  Prospero  is  uttering  are  not  na- 
tural breath. 

"  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,  &'C.]  1  take  the  sense  to  be  only  tliis  :  Ferdi- 
nand would  not,  he  says,  play  her  false  for  the  world  :  Yea,  answers  she,  I 
would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  something  less  than  the  world,  for  (icen/iy  kingdoms, 
and  I  wish  you  well  enough  to  allow  you,  after  a  little  imui^'/c,  that  your  play 
was  fair.    So,  likewise,  T)r.  Grey. — .ioiiN^ON. 
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Mira.  O !  wonder 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!   O  brave  new  world,    . 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours  : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine  ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice  ;   nor  thought  I  had  one  :   she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers  : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop  ; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances  Avith 
A  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown  ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy  ;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars  :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle  ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands  : 

\_To  Fer.  a)id  Mir. 


1 
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Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be't  so !  Amen ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  mid  Boatswain, 
amaz  edly  fo  llowing . 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown :  Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?    What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company  :   the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  servicer 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >  Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit !  ' 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events  ;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger : — Say,  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep," 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd  ;  straitway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship  ;  our  master 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done  ? 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.  Thou  shaltbe  free. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod  : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of  :p  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

" dcud  of  deep,]  Thus  the  old  copy.     Modern  editors — asleej).     Mr. 

Malone  has  substituted  "  on  sleep,"  as  the  ancient  English  phraseology. 
P  conduct  i<f:]  conductor  of. 


j-  Aside. 
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Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business  :  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable,)i  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents  :  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit;  [Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  spell.  \_Exit  Ari  el.]  How  fares  my  gracious  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  awd 
Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  Apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune  : — Coragio, 
bully-monster,  Coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my  head, 
here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed  ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha  ; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like  ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish,*^  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true  :' — ^This  mis-shapen  knave, 

<!  (Which  to  you  stall  seem  probable,)]  I  will  inform  you  how  all  these 
wonderful  accidents  have  happened ;  which,  though  they  now  appear  to  you 
strange,  will  then  seem  probable. — Ma  lone. 

"  a  plainjish,']  i.e.  evidently  a  fish.- — Mr.  Steevens  says,  that"  it  is  not 

easy  to  determine  the  shape  which  our  author  designed  to  bestow  on  his  mon- 
ster. That  he  has  hands,  legs,  &c.  we  gather  from  the  remarks  of  Trinculo, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  play.  How  then  is  he  plainly  a  fish  V- — The 
coarse,  thick,  hairy  dress,  which  is  the  traditional  garb  of  Caliban,  gives  him 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  seal,  or  sea-calf :  indeed  the  description  of 
the  seal  is  the  very  best  description  that  could  be  given  for  the  dress  of  Caliban. 
"  His  body  long,  all  over  hairy  ;  his  fore- feet  with  fingers  clawed,  but  not  di- 
vided ;  his  hinder-feet  mere  protruding  fins :" — I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with 
Mr.  Steevens  in  thinking,  "  that  Shakspeare  had  no  settled  ideas  concerning 
the  form  of  Caliban." 

*  true:]     That  is,  honest.     A  true  man  is,  in  the  language  of  that  time, 

opposed  to  a  thief'. — Johnson. 
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His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  :' 
These  three  have  robb'd  me  :  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  ow^n  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now  :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  Where  should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?" — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones  :  I  shall 
not  fear  fly-blowing.^ 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on.    , 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportioned  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape  : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace  :  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

*■  And  dealin  her  cnmmand,  without  her  power:"] — exercises  the  command  of 
the  moon,  without  being  empowered  by  her  so  to  do ; — or,  commands  the  ebbs 
and  flows  of  the  sea  with  a  usurped  authority. 

"  grand  liqum-  that  hath  gilded  them?]  Dr.  Warburton supposes  that  tliere 

is  an  allusion  here  to  the  grand  elixir,  the  Aurwn  potabile  of  the  alchymists, 
which,  they  pretend,  would  restore  youth,  and  confer  immortality. — The  phrase 
of  being  gilded  was  commonly  used  to  express  intoxication  ;  as  in  the  Chances 
of  Fletcher, — "  Duhe.  Is  she  not  dnmk,  too?  ]Vhnre.  A  little  ^iWed  o'er,  sir • 
— old  sack,  old  sack,  boy." — Dr.  Warburton  may  be  right;  but  I  believe  that 
gilded  was  merely  used  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  disguised,  when 
speaking  of  a  drunken  person,  without  any  farther  allusion. 

^  fly-blowing.]     This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  into  the  stinking 

pool :  and  pickling  preserves  meat  hom  fly-blowing. — Steevlns. 
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Pro.  Go  to  ;  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow   your   luggage  where    you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather.     [Exeunt  Cat.,  ^te.  and Trih. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell ;  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it,)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  doubt  not,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away  :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle  :  And  in  the  morn, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd  ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I'll  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge  ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — [aside.']     Please  you,  draw 
near.  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN   BY  PROSPERO. 


Now  my  charms  are  all  o^erthroxvn. 
And  what  stre?igth  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  fai)it :  now  His  true, 
I  must  be  here  conjin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not. 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardo7id  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  Jill,  or  else  my  project  Jails, 
Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  ivant 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  eliding  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer  ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  youj'rom  crimes  tvould  pardon' d  be, 
Let  your  iiidulgence  set  meJ'reeJ^ 

•^  It  is  observed  of  The  Tempest,  that  its  plan  is  resfular ;  this  the  author  of 
The  Revhal  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effect  of  the  story,  not  in- 
tended or  regarded  by  our  author.  But,  whatever  might  be  Shakspeare's  in- 
tention in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it  instrumental  to  the 
production  of  many  characters,  diversified  with  boundless  invention,  and  pre- 
served with  profound  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and 
accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes, 
courtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the 
agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The  operations  of  magic,  the 
tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the  native  effusion  of  un- 
taught affection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 
for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally  interested. — Johnson. 

The  unity  of  time  is  strictly  o'«erved  in  this  play.  The  fable  scarcely  takes 
up  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  are  employed  in  tlie  representation  :  and 
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from  the  very  particular  care  which  our  autlior  takes  to  point  out  this  circum- 
stance in  so  many  passages,  it  should  seem  that  it  was  not  accidental,  hut  de- 
signed to  shew  the  cavillers  of  the  time,  that  he  too  could  write  a  play  within 
all  the  strictest  laws  of  regularity,  when  he  chose  to  load  himself  with  the 
critic's  fetters. — Alonso  says, 

"  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation  : 

How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 

Were  wreckt  upon  this  shore." — 
The  boatswain  marks  the  progress  of  the  day  again ; 

"  Which  but  three  glasses  since."  &c. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  the  duration  of  the  time  employed  on  the  stage 
is  particularly  ascertained ; 

"  Pro.  How's  the  day  1 
Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour." 
And  they  again  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  first  act : 

"  Pro.  What  is  the  time  of  the  day  1 
Ari.  Past  tlie  mid  season,  nt  least  two  glasses." — Steevens. 
It  may  be  farther  added  to  the  above  observation  of  Steevens,  that  the 
unities  of  action  and  of  place  are  as  exactly  observed  as  the  unity  of  time. 
"  In  this  play,"  says  Dr.  Warton,  Adventurer,  Nwnber  97,  "  the  action  is  one, 
great,  and  entire,  the  restoration  of  Prospero  to  his  dukedom  ;  this  business  is 
transacted  in  the  compass  of  a  small  island,  and  in  or  near  the  cave  of  Pros- 
pero." 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Dw/cgo/" Milan,  Father  to  Silvia. 

Valentine,      1^      ,  ^,r 

T)  i  ijentlemen  of  V  erona. 

Proteus,  j 

Antonio,  Father  to  Proteus. 

Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 

Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia,  iti  her  escape. 

Speed,  a  cloivnish  servant  to  Valentine. 

Launce,  servant  to  Proteus. 

Pan  thing,  servant  to  Antonio. 

Host,  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 

Out-laios. 

Julia,  a  Lady  o/"  Verona,  beloved  by  Proteus. 
Silvia,  ?Ae  Duke's  Daughter,  beloved  by  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

Scene,  sometimes  in  Verona;  sometimes  in  Milan;  and 
on  the  frontiers  q/' Mantua. 

Of  these  characters  the  old  copy  has— Protheus  ;  but  this  is  merely  the  an- 
tiquated mode  of  spelling  Proteus.  Shakspeare's  character  was  so  called, 
from  his  disposition  to  change;  and  Panthino,  in  the  enumeration  of  charac- 
ters in  the  old  copy,  is  called  Panthwii,  but  in  the  play,  always  Panthino. 


SILVIA.  —  I  do  detest  false  perjur'd  Proteus 


^KCRATED   FOR  J  F   DOTE    S~  JOHNS  S<^AAr. 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Jn  open  Place  in  Verona. 
£wfer  Valentine  a;2c?  Proteus. 

Val.  CREASE  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus  ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits ; 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  svi^eet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.* 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein. 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?     Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  ! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap  ;  and,  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Coimiiend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Val.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 

» shapeless  idleness.]  The  expression  is  fine,  as  implying  that  idleness 

prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  character  to  the  manners. — Warbukton. 
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Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love  ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Val.  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.'* 
Val.  No,  I'll  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 
Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be 

In  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ;  coy  looks, 
With  heart-sore  sighs  ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights ; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 
However,  but  a  folly'^  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 
Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,'^  I  fear  you'll  prove 
Pro.  'Tis  love  you  cavil  at;  I  am  not  love. 
Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say.  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly  ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

b nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.]  A  proverbial  expression,  though  now  dis- 
used, signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing-stock  of  me  ;  don't  play  upon  me.— 
Theobald.  ,  .        ^    ..  ,        .       ^  j 

c  However,  but  a  folly,  &c.]  This  love  will  end  in  a  foolish  actwn,  to  produce 
which  you  are  long  to  spend  your  wit,  or  it  will  end  in  the  loss  of  your  wit, 
which  will  be  overpowered  by  the  folly  of  love.— Johnson.  .  ,  ,    ,      . 

<) circumstance,']  In  the  first  line  the  word  means  circumstantial  deduction, 

in  the  second  it  means  conduct. — Malone. 
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Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring-  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no  ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
At  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend  ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  so,  farewell. 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more  ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you:  Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already ; 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep,'  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
And  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd  then, 
and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I 
wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I'll  prove  by  it  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the  sheep 

e sheep  in  losing  /iim.]  The  jest,  such  as  it  is,  may  escape  the  reader,  'tF 

unless  he  recollect  that  in  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  and 
probably  in  some  other  counties,  a  sheep  is  pronounced  a  ship.  The  two  words 
seem  to  have  been  used  indiscriminately,  and  confounded. — Mai.one. 
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the  shepherd  ;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my  master  seeks 
not  me  :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep  ;  thou  for  wages 
followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  follows  not 
thee  :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton  ;*^  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  me, 
a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour ! 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  a  stray  ;«  'twere  best  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for 
carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake  ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
'tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?   [Speed  nods.']   Did  she  nod  ? 

Speed,  l.^ 

Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that's  noddy.' 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir ;  I  say,  she  did  nod  :  and  you 
ask  me,  if  she  did  nod  ;   and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  together, 
take  it  for  your  pains. 

f laced  muttnn  .]  A  cant  expression  for  a  prostitiUe. — Mutton  means  the 

same  ;  why,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  term,  however,  being  once  esta- 
blished, a  laced  mutton  might  only  mean  one  finely  dressed  in  lace. — In  this  pas- 
sage the  phrase  is  jocularly  joined  with  lost  mutton,  or  lost  sheep.  It  is  not 
imnossible  that  lost  slieep,  applied  to  such  females,  might  be  the  original  notion, 
from  which  the  others  came,  by  jocular  perversion. — Archdeacon  Nares's 
Glossary. 

e a  stray ;]  A  stray  sheep. 

i"  L]  i.e.  oj/e.— Such  was  the  old  way  of  writing  and  pronouncing  the  word, 
and  it  afforded  great  scope  and  temptation  for  punning. 

• xvhy,  t/iat's  noddy.]  A  silly  fellow. 
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Pro,  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  What  said 
she? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the  mat- 
ter, may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains  :  What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?   Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her ; 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter :  And 
being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear  she'll 
prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind.'^  Give  her  no 
token  but  stones ;  for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pr'O.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — take  this  for  thy  pains.  To 
testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  testern'd  me ;' 
in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your  letters  your- 
self: and  so,  sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck  ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  : — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger  ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.  \^Exeunt. 

^ telling  your  mind.']  In  the  second  folio  your  became  by  mistake  altered 

to  her,  and  all  the  editors  except  Malone  have  repeated  the  corruption. — The 
sense  is — if  she  was  so  hard  to  me,  who  was  the  bearer  of  your  mind,  1  fear 
she  will  prove  no  less  so  to  yoa  in  the  act  of  telling  your  mind,  when  you  ad- 
dress her  in  person.     The  opposition  is  between  brought  and  telling,  Malone. 

'  — you  have  testern'd  me  ;]  You  have  gratified  me  with  a  tester,  testern, 

or  testen,  that  is,  with  a  sixpence. — Johnson.  The  value  of  this  coin  was  dif- 
ferent at  different  times.  In  Henry  the  Eighth's  days  it  was  worth  12d. ; — in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  it  was  brought  down  to  9d.,  and  then  to  6d.,  which 
still  retains  the  name. — Malone  and  H.  White. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Garden  q/"  Julia's  house. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

IjUC.  Ay,  madam  ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfully. 

Jul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

IjUC.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  shew  my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine  ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

IjUC.  Well,  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord  !   to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  ! 

Jul.  How  now  !   what  means  this  passion  at  his  name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam;  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure™  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

Luc.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on  him  ? 

Lite.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  n6t  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shews  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire,  that  is  closest  kept,  burns  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  shew  their  love. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

"' censure — ]  Pass  judgment  on. 
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Luc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Jul.  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.   Sir  Valentine's    page;    and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus  : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  !" 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  return'd ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.         l^Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would,  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  A^. 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile  ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past : — 
What  ho  !  Lucetta  ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 
Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

A broker !]  It  appears  to  me  that  broker  here  does  not  mean  match-maker, 

as  Johnson  interprets  it,  but  has  its  common  acceptation,  of  one  ly/w  trunsacU 
business  fixr  another, — Lucetta  having  received  the  letter  in  Julia's  name. 
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Jul.  Is't  near  dinner-time  ? 

IjUC.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat," 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  that  you 

Took  up  so  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing. 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then  ? 

Ijuc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

IjUC.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

IjUC.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

IjUC.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible  : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  o'love. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay  ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song; — How  now,  minion? 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No,  madam;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luc.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  :P 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean'  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus ."^ 

• stomach  on  your  meat,']  Stomacli  was  used  for  passion  or  obstinacy. — 

Johnson. 

P descant,]  signified  formerly  what  we  now  denominate  variations. — 

Malone. 

q a  mean,  &c.]  i.e.  the  tenor  in  music. 

T .  J  hid  the  base — ]  To  hid  a  base,  means  to  run  fust,  challenging  another 

to  pursue. — Archdeacon  Naris. 
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Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation  ! —  \_'iears  the  letter. 

Go,  get  you  gone  ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

hue.  She  makes  it  strange ;    but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [EuV. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wasps  !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings  ! 
I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And,  here  is  writ — kind  Julia ; — unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ — love-ivounded  Proteus : — 
Poor  wounded  name  !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  rugged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  tlience  into  the  raging  sea  ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia;  that  I'll  tear  away  ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names  ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  Madam,  dinner's  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 
Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  like  lie  tell-tales  here  ? 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 
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Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.^ 

Jul.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.* 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see  ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  please  you  go  ?  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.   A  room  m  Antonio's  House. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad"  talk  was  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pan.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pan.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation,^ 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out ; 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ;" 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

*  Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.]  i.  e.  lest  they  should  catch  cold. 

' a  month's  mind.^  i.  e.  A  celebration  in  rememhrance  of  dead  persons  a 

month  after  their  decease ; — and  to  this  sense  of  the  words  all  tlie  commenta- 
tors refer,  though  it  is  very  evident  that  the  phrase  cannot  be  used  in  this 
place  with  any  such  signification  ;  it  here  implies  an  eager  desire  or  longing,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  tliat  sense  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  inge- 
nious conjecture  of  John  Crofts,  esq.  of  York,  who  published  a  few  detached 
remarks  on  Shakspeare,  that  the  expression  when  thus  applied,  alludes  to  "  a 
wonmn's  longing,"  which  usually  takes  place  (or  at  least  commences)  in  the  first 
month  of  pregnancy. — Nares's  Glossary. 

" Sad,']  i.  e.  grave,  serious. 

" ()/ slender  reputation,]  i.  e.  who  are  thought  slightly  of. 

"  Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ;]  In  Shakspeare's  time,  voyages  for  the 
discovery  of  the  islands  of  America  were  much  in  vogue.  And  we  find  in  the 
journals  of  the  travellers  of  that  time,  that  the  sons  of  noblemen,  and  of  others 
of  the  best  families  in  England,  went  very  frequently  on  these  adventures. — 

WAItnUHTON. 
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Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achieved. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time  : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him? 

Pan.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.^ 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.    'Twere  good,   I  think,  your  lordship   sent  him 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments,       [thither  : 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen  ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  adyis'd  : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known  ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company  ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go  : 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  him. 

Enter  Pkoteus. 
Pro.  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  ! 

J  Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.']  Shakspeare  has  been  guilty  of  no  mis- 
take in  placing  the  emperor's  court  at  Milan  in  this  play.  Several  of  the  first 
German  emperors  held  their  courts  there  occasionally,  it  being,  at  that  time, 
their  immediate  property,  and  the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some 
of  them  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy  at  Milan,  befoie  they  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome.  Nor  has  the  poet  fallen  into  any  contradiction  by  giving  a 
duke  to  Milan  at  the  same  time  that  the  emperor  held  his  court  there.  The 
first  dukes  of  that,  and  all  the  other  great  cities  in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign 
princes,  as  they  afterward  became ;  but  were  merely  governors,  or  viceroys, 
under  the  emperors,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  Such  was  the  Duke  of 
Milan  mentioned  in  this  play.  Mr.  M.  Mason  adds,  that  "  during  the  wars 
in  Italy  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  the  latter  frequently  resided  at 
Milan." — Steevens. 
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Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ! 

0  heavenly  Juha ! 
Ant.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there  ? 
Pj'O.  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 

Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter  ;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord  ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-belov'd. 
And  daily  grac'd  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending.on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish  : 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition^  shalt  thou  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st,  shall  be  sent  after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay  ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  ;  you  shall  be  employ 'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition.  [^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of  burning ; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd  : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

» cx^dhil'wn — ]  i.  e.  alluicancc. 
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The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  clay  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! 

Re-enter  PANTHiiNO. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you  ; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Milan.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine  ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why,  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one." 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  see  :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine  : — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 
Ah  Silvia  !  Silvia  ! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  madam  Silvia ! 

Val.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her?  > 

Speed.  Your  w^orship,  sir;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

Val.  Go  to,  sir ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks  :  First,  you  have 
learned,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms  like  a  male- 
content;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  Robin-red-breast; 
to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence  ;  to  sigh, 
like  a  school-boy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C  ;  to  weep,  like  a 
young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam ;  to  fast,  like 

a but  one.]  It  seems  from  tbis  passage  that  the  word  one  was  anciently 

pronomiced  as  if  written  on.     The  quibble  is  lost  by  the  change  of  the  pro- 
nunciation.  Ma  LON  K. 
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one  that  takes  diet ;"  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  rob- 
bing; to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.''  You 
were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ;  when 
you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you 
fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner;  when  you  looked 
sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money  :  and  now  you  are  meta- 
morphosed with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I 
can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

Val.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

Val.  Without  me?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain,  for,  without 
you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  :^  but  you  are  so 
without  these  folhes,  that  these  folHes  are  within  you,  and 
shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal ;  that  not 
an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  to  comment  on 
your  malady. 

Val.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Sylvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper  ? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and  yet 
knowest  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir  ? 

Val.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well  favoured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her  favour 
infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the  other 
out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

'' takes  diet ;]  Is  under  a  regimen. 

"= Hailowma!,.]  The  mass  or  feast  day  of  All-hallows,  that  is  All-saints 

It  was  a  custom  on  this  day,  and  in  Staftbrdshire  some  traces  of  it  are  said  still 
to  continue,  for  the  poor  j)eoi)le  to  go  from  parish  to  parish  a  souling,  i.  e.  beg- 
ging and  puling  (or  singing  small,  as  the  vf oid  puling  is  explained  by  liailey)  for 
soul -cakes,  and  singing  a  song  which  they  call  the  souler' s-song.  Several  of  these 
terms  clearly  point  out  the  condition  of  this  benevolence,  which  was,  that  the 
beggars  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  giver's  departed  friends  on  the  ensuing 
day,  November  "2,  which  was  the  feast  of  All  Souls.— To i.let  and  Naiies. 

** Mne  else  rcould:]   None  else  would  he  so  simple. — Johnson. 
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Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that  no 
man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Vol.  How  esteemest  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her  beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still  I 
see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had  mine 
eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont  to 
have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered. 

Fal.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  defor- 
mity: for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his 
hose  ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your 
hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love  5  for  last  morn- 
ing you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  :  I  thank 
you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set ;®  so,  your  affection  would 
cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines  to 
one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them ; — Peace, 
here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  puppet !  now 
will  he  interpret  to  her/ 

•^  I  xcould  you  uereset-] — Set,  is  for  seated,  in  opposition  to  stand,  in  the 
preceding  line. — M.  Mason. 

f  eicellent  j)iotion!  ^"c] — Motion  signified,  in  Shakspeare'stime,pi(;!>/jpf, 

or  puppet-show. — Now  ivill  he.  interpret  to  her.  The  person  who  delivered  from 
behind  the  concealing  curtain  the  words  appointed  to  the  parts  represented 
by  the  puppets,  was  said  to  be  their  interpreter. 
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f^al.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-morrows. 

Speed.  O,  give  you  good  even  !  here's  a  miUion  of  man- 
ners. [Aside. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it 
him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant :  'tis  very  clerkly  done. 

Val.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains  ? 

Val.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet, — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period  !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it; — and  yet  I  care  not; — 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet.    [Aside. 

Val.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Val.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over : 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so  :  if  not,  why,  so. 

Pal.  If  it  please  me,  madam  !  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour. 
And  so  good  morrow,  servant.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible. 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple ! 
My  master  sues  to  her;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
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O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write  the 
letter  ? 
ral.  How  now,  sir  ?  what  are  you  reasoning  with  your- 
self? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;   'tis   you  that  have   the 
reason. 

Fal.  To  do  what  ? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 
Val.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 
Fal.  What  figure  ? 
Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 
Val.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 
Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made  you  write 
to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest? 
Fal.  No,  believe  me.' 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir  :  But  did  you  per- 
ceive her  earnest. 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 
Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 
Fal.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 
Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and  there  an  end.^ 
Fal.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 
Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  you  have  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in  modesty. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idk  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind  discover. 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her  lover. — 

All  this  I  speak  in  print  -^  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  .^  'tis  dinner  time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir ;  though  the  cameleon  Love 
can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my 
victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat ;  O,  be  not  like  your 
mistress  ;  be  moved,  be  moved.  \F,xeunt. 

S  and  there  an  end.] — And  that's  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

''  All  tins  1  ipenk  iu  print ;]  In  print  means  perfect ; — as  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour — "  O,  you  are  a  gallant  in  print  now,  brother." — You  are 
a  perfect,  complete  gallant. 

VOL.  I.  11 
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SCENE  II. 

Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  ivi^w. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  Ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  here,  take  you  this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now  :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should :    [Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do  :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 
Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come  : — 
Alas  !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weeping  ; 
all  the  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very  fault :  I  have 
received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son,  and  am 
going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court.  I  think. 
Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that  lives  :  my 
mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our 
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maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our 
house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear ;  he  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and 
has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a  Jew  would  have 
wept  to  have  seen  our  parting ;  why,  my  grandam  having 
no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  ray  parting.  Nay, 
I'll  shew  you  the  manner  of  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father  : — 
no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is 
my  mother ; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither  : — yes,  it  is 
so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole ;  This  shoe,  with  the 
hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father  :  A  vengeance 
on't !  there  'tis  :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my  sister ;  for  look 
you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand  :  this 
hat  is  Nan,  our  maid  ;  I  am  the  dog  : — no,  the  dog  is  him- 
self, and  I  am  the  dog, — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  my- 
self; ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father;  Father, your 
blessing;  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  v/eep- 
ing ;  now  should  I  kiss  my  father ;  well,  he  weeps  on ; — 
now  come  I  to  my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !) 
like  a  wood  woman  ;' — well,  I  kiss  her ; — why,  there  'tis  ; 
here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and  down ;  now  come  I  to 
my  sister ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes  :  now  the  dog  all 
this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see 
how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man?  Away,  ass;  you 
will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Latin.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost ;  for  it  is  the 
unkindest  ty'd  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood :  and,  in 
losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage;  and,  in  losing  thy 
voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose 

> iioixl  wonuiu;}  i.e.    J  mad  uoman.    T)ie  designation  is  still  retained  in 

Scotland. 

)i  2 
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thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — Why  dost  thou 
stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master, 
and  the  service,  and  the  tide ! — Why,  man,  if  the  river 
were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if  the  wind 
were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan.  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to  call  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Milan.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant — 

Val.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Val.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  *Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val.  Haply,  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

Thu.  WTiat  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly?'' 

^  /lotu  quote  i/('u  my  fotLyl^   To  quote  is  to  observe.    Valentine  in  liis 

answer  plays  upon  the  word,  which  was  pronounced  as  if  written  coat. — It  fre- 
quently was  spelt  cote, — Mauonf.. 
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f^al.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How  ? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change  colour  ? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  cameleon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood,  than 
live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

P'al.  I  know  it  well,  sir;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire :  sir 
Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks,  and 
spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  1  shall 
make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they  live 
by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more ;  here  comes  my 
father. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ?' 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

'  Kuoicyon  Don  Antonio,  your  coimtrymaiif]  Shakspeare,  when  he  here  speaks 
of  Don  Antonio,  and  in  a  former  scene  of  Don  Alphonso,  forgets  that  he  i« 
writing  of  Italians,  and  not  of  Spaniards. 
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Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  oar  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,"  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile ; 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

VaL  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you  :    and  you,  sir  Thurio  : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it : 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [Exit  Duke. 

VaL  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Fa/.  Nay,  -sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners  still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

™ featurpfl  Is  here  useJ   for  form  or  person  in  general,  as  in  Spenser, 

F.  Q.  3.  ix.  ' 

"  She  also  (loft  her  heavy  haherjeoii, 
Which  the  fair  feature  of  her  limbs  diil  hide.'' 
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Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 
Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 
Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Sil.  Have  done,  have  done  ;  here  comes  the  gentleman. 

Fa/.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus ! — Mistress,  I  beseech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wished  to  hear  from. 

Fal.  Mistress,  it  is  :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady  ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability  : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would  speak  with  you. 
Sil.  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleasure.   [Exit  Servant.]  Come, 
sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me  : — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome  : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs  ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeutit  Silvia,  Thurio,  a7id  Speed. 
Val.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came  ? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much  com- 
Val.  And  how  do  yours  ?  [mended. 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

•  Val.  How  does  your  lady  ?    and  how  thrives  your  love  ? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 
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Val.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now. 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chac'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction," 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love 

Pro.  Enough;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Val.  Even  she;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 
Pro.  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 
Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 
Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality," 
Sovereisn  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 
Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any ; 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 
Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 
Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too: 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 

1 no  woe  to  his  correction ,']  No  misery  equal  to  the  pains  of  love.     The 

idiom  is  not  uncommon. 

o a  principality,']  i.  e.  One  invested  luith  sflvereiuvty — the  word  has  the  same 

sense  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chap.  viii.  ver.  38. 
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Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower,P 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this  ? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus  :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes. 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  we  are  betroth'd ; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window  ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,**  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste? 

Pro.  I  will. —  [Exit  Val. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
It  is  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 

P summer-swelling_^ou'er,]  i.  e.  The  flower  which  swells  in  summer,  till 

it  expands  itself  into  bloom. — Steevens. 

1 the  road,]  The  haven,  where  ships  ride  at  anchor. — Malonl. 
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Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 

That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus? 

She's  fair;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love; — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd ; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold ; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O  !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice/ 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 

'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld. 

And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

The  same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce  !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth;  for  I  am  not 
welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a  man  is  never  un- 
done, till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till 
some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  alehouse  with 
you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of  five-pence,  thou  shalt 
have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy 
master  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they  parted 
very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Jaiuh.  No,  neither. 

'' 't'i*''  more  udvke,'\  i.  c.  On  furlhcv  hnowtedge. 
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Speed.  What,  are  they  broken? 

Laim.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them? 

Lauti.  Marry,  thus;  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it 
stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou?     I  understand  thee  not. 

Laim.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  can'st  not  ? 
My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too;  look  thee,  I'll  but  lean, 
and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  wilVt  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will;  if  he  say,  no, 
it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me,  but 
by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how 
say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover  ?' 

Laun.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum  him- 
self in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  alehouse,  so  ; 
if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name 
of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why  ? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee, 
as  to  go  to  the  ale*  with  a  Christian  :  Wilt  thou  go ? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  \^Exeunt. 

s  ■  how  say' it  thou,  that  jiiy  master  is  become  a  notable  lover  ?'\  i.  e.  What 

say'st  thou  to  this  circumstance, — namely,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable 
lover? — M.  Mason. 

'  the  ale ]   Ales  were  merry  meetings  instituted  in  coimtry  places. 

— Steevens.  I  suspect  that  here,  for  uYe— we  ought  to  read  alehouse,  as 
above. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn  ; 
And  even  that  power  which  gave  me  first  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear : 

0  sweet  suggesting  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.; — 

Fye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose  : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself:  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ! 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine  : — 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window  ; 
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Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor :" 

Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  "  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter  : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !  [  Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Verona.      A  Rooin  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta  !  gentle  girl,  assist  me  ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps  ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire ; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 

" competitur  :'\  Here  means  partner,  or  confederate:  it  is  so  employed 

in  Twelftli  Night,  where  the  Clown  says,  seeing  Maria  and  Sir  Toby  approach, 
— "The  competitors  enter." — Steevens. 

" pretended — ]  Intended;  from  the  French  pritendre,  which  has  tlie 

sam*  si^nitiration. — M.  Mason. 
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Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns ; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage  ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men  : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your  breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as—"  Tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
"  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?" 
Why,  even  that  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece,  madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill-favour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly  : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 
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Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone  : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear  : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears. 
And  instances  of  infinite  of  love,^ 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc,  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to  him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth  : 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of. 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey.^ 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence : 
Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Lxeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Milan.     An  Ante-room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. [^Exit  Thurio. 

Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

y of  injinite  of  love,1  I  have  retained  the  original  reading,  hifinite  was 

commonly  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  old  reading  is  therefore  perfect  both  in 
verse  and  metre. 

^ loitgiug  journey,']  i.  e.  a  journey  passed  in  longing  for  its  completion. 

•  — M.  Mason. 
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Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
Mv  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  vv^ould  press  you  down, 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep  j 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim"  might  err. 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey 'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 

^  jeidoiii  aim,'\  i.e.  Sin^picmis  guess. 
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Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  pubhsher  of  this  pretence.'' 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  hght  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord  5  sir  Valentine  is  coming.      [Exit. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Val.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child. 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where*^  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolved  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  wh9  will  take  her  in  : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 

•> pretence.']  Intent ;  in  the  first  act,  we  have  to  pretend  for  to  intend, 

<^ where — ]  for  whereas,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  often  used  by  our  old 

writers. 

VOL.   I.  1 
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For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

VaL  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this? 

Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 

Val.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words  ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

Val.  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents  her : 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say  : 
For,  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean,  away: 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth  ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Val.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets,*^  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground  ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 

^  What  lets,']  i.  e.  what  hinders. 
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Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee  ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone  ; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Val.  It  wdll  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 
I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here  ? — To  Silvia? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Reads. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  themfiying : 
0,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly. 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they  are  lying- 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  I,  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bless'd  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune : 
I  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me^ 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be. 
What's  here  ? 
Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee: 

'Tis  so  ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. 

Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,/ 

e  for  they  are  sent  by  me,']  For,  has  tlie  sense   of  for  that,  'since. — 

Johnson. 

f  Mero])s'  son,']  Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  rashness,  but  without  his  pre- 
tensions ;  thou  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a  terrce  JUiiia,  a  low-bom 
•wretch ;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom  Phaeton  was  falsely  reproached. 
Johnson. 
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Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  burn  the  world  ? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 

Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave  ! 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates  ; 

And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  coujrt. 

By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone,  1  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 

But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 
Val.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  : 
She  is  my  essence  ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. , 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  :« 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  ; 
But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

jEn^grPROTEUs  and  Launce. 
Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

8  fly  his  deadly  doom ;]     I  shall  not  escape  death  by  flying  from  the 

execution  of  his  sentence. — Tofiy,  for  infiyitig,  is  a  Gallicism.— Johnson. 
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Laun.  So-ho  !  so-ho  ! 

Pro.  What  see'st  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find  :  there's  not  a  hair  on's  head, 
but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine  ? 

Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  spirit  ? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro,  What  then  ? 

FaZ.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me  ! — 
What  is  your  news  ! 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanish'd. 
Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay  ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom,. 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
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But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf  d  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her. 
With  many  bitter  threats  of 'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more  ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thau  speak*st. 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life  : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not  help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  can'st  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  her€,  though  thou  art  hence  : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love."" 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate  : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs  : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  bay. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia,  hapless  Valentine  ! 

lExeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Laun.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have  the 
wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave :  but  that's  all 
one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.'   He  lives  not  now,  that  knows 

I"  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.] — It  should  be  known,  that  wo- 
men anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore  part  of  their  stays,  in  which  they  not 
only  carried  love-letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even  their  money  and  materials 
for  needle-work.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  rustic  damsels  still  observe 
the  same  practice. — Steevens. 

' if  he  be  but  one  knave.] — There  have  been  many  conjectures  on  the 
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me  to  be  in  love  :  yet  I  am  in  love ;  but  a  team  of  horse 
shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ;  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  yet 
'tis  a  woman  :  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and 
yet  'tis  a  milk-maid ;  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
gossips  O"  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and 
serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water- 
spaniel, — which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.  Here  is  the 
cat-log  [pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis, 
She  can  fetch  and  carry.  Why  a  horse  can  do  no  more  ; 
nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore  is  she 
better  than  a  jade.  Item,  She  can  milk ;  look  you,  a  sweet 
virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce,  what  news  with  your 
mastership. 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word : 
What  news  then  in  your  paper? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st. 

Speed.  Why  man,  how  black. 

Laun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.   Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head  ;  thou  can'st  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee  :  tell  me  this  :  Who  begot  thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer  !  it  was  the  son  of  thy  grand- 
mother: this  proves,  that  thou  can'st  not  read. 

Speed.  Come  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There:  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  !' 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  brews  good  ale. 

meaning  of  this  passage.  Mr.  Edwards's  explanation  appears  the  most  ra- 
tional— "  if  he  be  the  only  knave," — if  I  myself  be  not  found  to  be  another. 

'' for  she  hath  had  gossips  :]  Gossips  not  only  signify  those  who  answer  for 

a  child  in  baptism,  but  the  tattling  women  who  attend  Ijdngs-in. — Steevens. 

'  Saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed  .']  This  saint  presided  over  scholars,  and  parti- 
cularly school-boys,  who  were  therefore  called  St.  Nicliolas's  clerks.  He  was 
a  learned  bishop. 
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Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the   proverb, — Blpssing  of 
your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  seiv. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a  wench, 
when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed 
and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues  ;  that, 
indeed, know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her 
breath. 

Laun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  breakfast: 

Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her 
talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villany,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices  ! 
To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too;  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.    1   care    not  for   that  neither,   because    I    love 

crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  curst. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor. 
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Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will  not, 
I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal. 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ  down 
she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not;  for  that  I'll 
keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing  she  may  ;  and  that  can- 
not I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and  more  faults 
than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  she  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article :  Rehearse 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,'^ — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be  ;  I'll  prove  it : 
The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,^  and  therefore  it  is 
more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit,  is  more 
than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides  the  less.     What's  next  ? 

Speed.  — And  more  faults  than  hairs, — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous  :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  —  And  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious  :  Well, 
I'll  have  her ;  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is  impos- 
sible,— 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay  :  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  staid  for 
a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid  so 
long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  'pox  of  your 
love-letters !  [Exit. 

' She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,]  An  old  English  proverb,  originating 

according  to  Nares  in  a  vague  notion,  that  abundance  of  hair  denoted  a  lack 
of  brains. 

^ the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,']  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  ornamented  saltcellar,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  was  always  supplied  with  a  cover,  to  keep 
the  contents  clean. 
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Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter  : 
An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into  secrets  ! 
— I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction.  \_Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;  Proteus  hehind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love  you. 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice  ;*  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe  ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shewn  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  Lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  perse  vers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 

«  Trenched  in  ice ;]  i.  e.  Cut,  carved  in  ice.     From  trancher,  to  cut.— Johnson. 
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Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think,  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend.*^ 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend- 
Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  1  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Tku.  Therefore,  as  you  unvdnd  her  love^  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large  ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 
Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 

*■ his  very  friend.']   Very  is  immediate, 

s as  you  unwind  her  love  — ]  As  you  wind  off  her  love  from  him,  make 

me  the  bottom  on  which  you  wind  it.  The  housewife's  term  for  a  ball  of  thread 
wound  upon  a  central  body,  is  a  bottom,  of  thread. — Johnson. 
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But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough  ; 
You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart: 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry  ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  :*' 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window. 
With  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;'  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her.'' 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice  : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music  : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn. 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace,  till  after  supper ; 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it : — I  will  pardon  you.  [Exeunt. 

t such  integrity ;]  Such  integrity  may  mean  such  ardour  and  sincerity 

as  would  be  manifested  by  practising  the  directions  given  in  the  four  preceding 
lines. — Steevens. 

• dump  ;] — A  melancholy  strain  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumentaJ. 

k will  inherit  /ler.] — Obtain  possession  of  her. — Steevens. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Forest  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws, 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about  you  ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 
Fal.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace  ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we  ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man. 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  httle  wealth  to  lose  ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity  : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

.  1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourn'd  there? 

Val.  Some  sixteen  months ;  and  longer  might  have  staid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse  : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so  : 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 
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Vol.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

VaL  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar,' 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him  :  sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
VaL  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out,  Tell  us  this  :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Fal.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men :'° 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banish'd. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Whom,  in  my  mood,"  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose, — (for  we  cite  our  faults. 

That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautified 
With  goodly  shape ;   and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist ;  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want ; — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 

We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

' Robin  Hood's  fat  friar,']  Friar  Tuck,  who  was  confessor  and  com- 
panion to  this  noted  out-law. — Steevens. 

™ awful  men:]  Dr.  Farmer  recommends  la-uful  men. — "Butauftil  men  is 

sense,  and  means,  full  of  awe  for  the  institutions  of  civil  society. — Ritson. 

" in  my  mood,']  i.  e.  in  my  wrath. 
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1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have  ofFer'd. 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  youj 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 

Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. 

Milan.     Court  of  the  Palace. 
Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend : 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips," 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio  :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 
Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 
Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.P 

Thu.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 
Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

°  sudden  quipsyl     That  is,  hasty  passionate  reproaches  and  scoffs. — 

Johnson. 

P you  know,  that  love 

Will  creep  hi  service  where  it  cannot  go.]  Kindness  will  creep  where  it  can- 
not gang,  is  a  Scottish  proverb. — Reed. 
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Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 
Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance;  and  Julia  in  hoy's  clothes. 

Host,  Now,  my  young  guest!  methinks  you're  ally- 
cholly ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry :  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman  that 
you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.  [Music  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  Hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay  :  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG.       . 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she, 

That  all  our  sivains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  loise  is  she ; 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  he. 

Is  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness. 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  hlindness ; 
And,  heing  help'd,  inhahits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 
That  Silvia  is  excelling: 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 
Host.  How  now?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were  before  ? 
How  do  you,  man?  the  music  likes  you  not. 
Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not. 
Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 
Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 
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Host.  How?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my  very 
heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a  slow 
heart. 

Host.  I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music  ! 

Jul.  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing.  But, 
host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on,  often  resort 
unto  this  gentlewoman? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
loved  her  out  of  all  nick." 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by  his 
master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to  his  lady. 

J.ul.  Peace !  stand  aside !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you ;  I  will  so  plead. 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.  {^Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen  : 
Who  is  that,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

Sil,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish  ;  my  will  is  even  this, — 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man! 

o  cut  (if  a U  nick.]     Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count.     Reckonings  are 

kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  sticks  or  tallies. — Watibuuton. 

VOL.   I.  K 
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Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery, 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit : 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee- 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  [Aside. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend, 
Survives  ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy. 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [Aside. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdCirate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love. 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep  : 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  I  will  make  true  love. 

Jul.  If 'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well'' 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it: 
And  so,  good  rest. 

P  since  your  fal^luiod  siuill  become  you  well,  &c.]  TLe  mode  of  ex- 
pression here  is  very  loose  ;  but  tbe  sentence  means,  that  "  it  well  became  his 
falsehood  to  worship  false  shapes." 
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Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'ernight, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[Exeinit  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia, /rom  above. 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  go? 

Host.  By  my  halidom,'  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house:  Trust  me,  I  think,  'tis  al- 
most day. 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  same. 
Enter  Eglamour. 

E(rl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind ; 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  tvindoiv. 

Sil.  Who  calls  ? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend  ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not  I  flatter,  for,  I  swear,  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine  ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  loved ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity .■■ 

1 halidom,'] — Holiness,  faith,  sanctity. 

'   Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'iht  pure  chastity.]     It  was  common  in  former 
ages  for  widowers  and  widows  to  make  vows  of  chastity  in  honour  of  their 

K   2 
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Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Mantua,  where  I  hear  he  makes  abode ; 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me  : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  1  have  said  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

-Eg-/,  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you  ; 
Recking  as  little'  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship  , 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sii.  Good-morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  same. 

E?iter  Launce,  with  his  Dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him,  look 
you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy;  one 

deceased  wives  or  husbands.  In  Dugdale's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  page 
1013,  there  is  the  form  of  a  commission  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  taking 
a  vow  of  chastity  made  by  a  widow.  It  seems,  that  besides  observing  the 
vow,  the  widow  was,  for  life,  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  habit.  Some 
such  distinction  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  made  in  respect  of  male  vota- 
rists ;  and  therefore  this  circumstance  might  inform  the  players  how  sir  Egla- 
mour should  be  drest ;  and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as 
a  person  in  whom  she  could  confide  without  injury  to  her  own'  character. — 
Steeveks. 

•  Recking']  i.  e.  caring  for. 
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that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it !  I  have  taught  him — even 
as  one  would  say  precisely.  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I 
was  sent  to  deliver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia, 
from  my  master ;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her 
capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep 
himself  in  all  companies  !  I  would  have,  as  one  should 
say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than 
he,  to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he 
had  been  hanged  for't ;  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffered 
for't :  you  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the 
duke's  table  :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a 
pissing  while  ;  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  Out  with 
the  dog,  says  one ;  What  cur  is  that  ?  says  another  ;  Whip 
him  out,  says  a  third;  Hang  him  up,  says  the  duke.  I, 
having  been  acquainted  with  the  smell  before,  knew  it 
was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs : 
Friend,  quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  Ay,  marry,  do  I, 
quoth  he.  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,  quoth  I,  'twas  I 
did  the  thing  you  wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  more  ado,  but 
whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many  masters  would 
do  this  for  their  servant?  Nay,  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  sat 
in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he 
had  been  executed  :  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese 
he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered  for't :  thou 
think'st  not  of  this  now  ! — 'Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you 
served  me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia ;  did 
not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  did'st 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a 
gentlewoman's  farthingale?  didst  thou  ever  see  me  do 
such  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Proteus  awe?  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 
Jill.  In  what  you  please  ;^ — I  will  do  what  I  can. 
' keep  himself — ]  i.  e.  restrain  himself. 
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Pro.    I    hope    thou    wilt. — How    now,   you    whoreson 
peasant?  {To  Launce. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog  you 
bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur  ;  and  tells 
you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a  present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  ? 

Laun.  No,  indeed,  she  did  not :  here  have  I  brought 
him  back  ag-ain. 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  sir ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from  me 
by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place :  and  then  I 
offered  her  mine  own ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours, 
and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again. 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end,"  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour  ; 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth  : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee. 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia  : 
She  loved  me  well,  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token:" 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro.  Not  so  ;  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas  ! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

" sl-tU  (CI  nndjl  i.  e.  almost  peipelu;illy- -without    iiiteniiission. — Gu- 

ford's  Massinger,  vol.  iv.  282. 
^' to  leave — ]  means  to  iiuit  wiili  or  give  away. — JM.  Mason. 
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Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her_ 

Pro,  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia  : 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love  ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary  ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas  ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter ; — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

\Exit  Proteus. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  vtdth  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me  ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confinned  love; 
But  cannot  be  true  sei-vant  to  my  master. 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 
Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Sihaa. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  1  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 
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Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O  ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there.      [Picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this  :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. 

Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  Hues : 
1  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths ;  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure  : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Juha  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her  : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !   my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself : 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest, 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is  : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelhng  mask  away, 
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The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown ; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgment. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me  : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a-good,^ 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part ; 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  ! 

Sil.  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  ! — 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know 

A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful.      [her. 

I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 
Here  is  her  picture  :  Let  me  see ;  I  think. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow: 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 

y weep  a-good,]  i.  e.  in  good  earnest.     Tout  de  bon,  Fr. — Steevens. 

'• 'twas  Ariadne,  passioning — ]   To  passion,  it  used  as  a  verb,  by  writers 

contemporary  with  Shakspeare. — Steevens. 
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Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass ;''  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,''  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective''  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd ; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.*^ 

I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake, 

That  us'd  me  so  ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [Exit. 


ACT   V. 

Scene  I. — T/ie  same.  An  Jbbey. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail  ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes  :  Lady,  a  happy  evening  ! 

Sil.  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  oft': 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [Exeunt. 

2 grey  as  glass ;]    Greii  was  anciently  used  for  blue, — and  is  interpreted 

cenxieus  in  Coles'  Dictionary,  1679. — Malone. 

•>  ■ her  forehead' s  /om,]  A  high  forehead  was  in  our  author's  time  ac- 
counted a  feature  eminently  beautiful. — Johnson. 

c  -. respective — ]  i.  e.  respectable. 

'' should  be  statue — ]  The  word  statue  was  used  frequently  without  the 

article  a,  which  is  here  omitted,  as  is  proved  by  several  apposite  quotations  of 
Sleevens  : — statue  was  formerly  .synonymous  with  pmtrait — in  the  same  manner, 
it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Douce,  a  statue  was  frequently  called  a  picture. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Jn  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
En^er  Thurio,  Proteus,  ant?  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  thy  suit? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was  ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 
Pro.  No  ;  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 
Pro.  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 
Pro.  She  says,  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  hes ;  my  face  is  black. 
Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies  eyes.^ 

Jul.  'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes  ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  [J  side. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 
Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war, 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love,  and  peace? 
Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

[Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  [Aside, 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Aside. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease.? 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

'■  Black  men  are  pearls,  &:c.]     "  A  black  man  is  a  jewel  in  a  fair  woman's 
eye,"  is  one  of  Ray's  proverbial  sentences. — Malone. 
'  S   That  they  are  out  by  lease.]     By  Thurio's  possessions,  he  iiimself  under- 
stands his  lands  and  estate  :  but  Proteus  chooses  to  take  the  word  likewise 
in  a  figurative  sense,  as  signifying  his  mental  eudowmeiitf :  and  when  he  says 
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Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  ? 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true  ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she  ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  she  was  not  : 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish''  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her  : 
I'll  after  ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless'  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.  [Exit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE  in. 

Frontiers  o/' Mantua.     The  Forest. 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  Come,  come  ; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

they  are  out  by  lease,  he  means  they  are  uo  longer  enjoyed  by  their  master, 
(who  is  a  fool),  but  are  leased  out  to  another. — Loud  Haili;s. 

^  peevish — ]    foolish. 

'  reckless^]     i.  e.  careless,  heedless. 
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SiL  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble- footed,  he  hath  out-run  us. 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain  :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled  ; 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave; 
Fear  not;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SiL  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Afiother  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes."" 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless  ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  ! — 
What  hallooing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase  : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside. 

K  record  my  'woes.'\     To  record  anciently  signified  to  sing.     To  record  is 

a  term  still  used  by  bird-fanciers,  to  express  the  first  essays  of  a  bird  in  sing- 
ing.—Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
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Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  crwrf  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  hazard  Hfe,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  w^ou'd  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,'  but  one  fair  look  ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give, 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear  ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [Aside. 

Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy,  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came  ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

[Aside. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 

0  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much,  (for  more  there  cannot  be,) 

1  do  detest  false  perjur'd  Proteus  : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd,'" 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths  ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou  hadst  two. 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none  ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one  : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

'  mi/  meed,]  i.  e.  reward. 

"'  approv'd,']  i.  e.  experienced. 
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Pro.  In  love. 

Who  respects  friend  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  rnilder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end  ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil    O  heaven  ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Val.  Ruffian,  let  go. that  rude  uncivil  touch  ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion  ! 

Pro.  Valentine ! 

Val.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or  love ; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man  ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  ray  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me  :  Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive  ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  own  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 
I  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time,  most  accurst ! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine  :  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here  ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Val.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest: — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleas'd : 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee."^ 

Jul.  O  me,  unhappy  !  [Faints. 

"  All  that  was  mine  in  Sylvia  1  give  thee.~\  "  It  is  1  think  very  odd,"  says 
Pope,  "  to  give  up  his  mistress  thus  at  once  without  any  reason  alleged."  And 
this  opinion  has  been  repeated  by  Hanmer  and  Steevens,  Blackstone  and 
Malone. — V^alsntine  acts  in  consistency  with  that  high,  Platonic  notion  of 
friendship,  which  is  not  uncommonly  described  in  novels  and  romances  as  su- 
perior to  all  affections  of  family  or  of  sex,  and  which  immediately  prompts  him 
to  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  for  the  sake  of  his  friend. 
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Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  Why,  boy  !  why,  wag  !  how  now  ?   what  is  the 
Lookup;  speak.  [matter? 

Jul.  O  good  Sir,  my  master  charg'd  me 

To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia  ; 
Which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was  never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis  :  this  is  it. 

[Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How  !  let  me  see  : 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook  ; 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.       [Shews  another  ring. 

Pro.  But  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my  depart, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me  ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How  !  Julia  ! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths," 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root?"* 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  ! 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love  : 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  !  'tis  true  ;  O  heaven  !  were 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error  [man 

Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins  : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins  : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either  : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close  ; 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

o gave  aim — ]  Was  the  object  to  which  your  oaths  were  aimed. 

P cleft  the  root — ]  i.  e.  The  roof  of  her  heart. —  Steevens  supposes,  that 

there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  phrase  of  cleaving  the  pin  in  archery. 
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Enter,  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 

Val.  Forbear,  I  say  ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Fal.  Thurio  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  ;  if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.     Here  she  stands. 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch; — 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. — 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
1  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thinp. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
1  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  1  here  forget  all  former  griefs,*) 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd  ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Fal.  I  thank  your  grace  ;  the  gift  hath  made  me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Val.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities  ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile  : 

1 all  former  griefs,]  Griefs  in  old  language  frequently  signified  griev' 

aiices,  wrongs. — Malone. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd  ;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee  \ 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go  ;  we  will  include  all  jars'" 
With  triumphs,^  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile  : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he  blushes. 

Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

Val.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder,  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered  : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.        {^Exeunt} 

•■ include — ]  i.  e.  conclude,  or  shut  up. 

*  With  triumplis,]  Triumphs  in  this  and  many  other  passages  of  Shakspeare, 
signify  masques  and  revels,  &c. — Steevens. 

*  In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  care 
and  negligence.  The  versification  is  often  excellent,  the  allusions  are  learned 
and  just ;  but  the  author  conveys  his  heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to 
another  in  the  same  country  ;  he  places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his 
young  men  to  attend  him,  but  never  mentions  him  more ;  he  makes  Proteus, 
after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture  ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his  scenery  inextricable. 
The  reason  of  all  this  confusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a  novel, 
which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered, 
and  sometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  little  doubt.  If 
it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  1  This  question  may  be  asked 
of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  Titus  Andronicus ;  and  it  will  be  found  more 
credible,  that  Shakspeare  might  sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than 
that  any  other  should  rise  up  to  his  lowest.- — Johnson. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part  in  which 
he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  making  Proteus  say,  that  he  had  only 
seen  the  picture  of  Silvia,  when  it  appears  that  he  had  had  a  personal  interview 
with  her.  This,  however,  is  not  a  blunder  of  Shakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of 
Johnson's,  who  considers  the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than 
the  author  intended  it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silvia  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea  of  her  person,  he  was 
still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  manners,  and  the  qualities  of  her  mind. 
He  therefore  considers  himself  as  having  seen  her  picture  only. — The  thought 
is  just,  and  elegantly  expressed. — M.  Mason. 
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This  play,  which  was  probably  written  in  the  year  1600,  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  by  John  Busby,  Jan.  18,  1601. — The  first  perfect  and  entire 
copy  was  published  in  the  folio  of  162o. — There  had  been  previously  two 
mutilated  quarto  editions  given  to  the  public — one  in  the  year  1 60'2  ;  the 
other,  1619. — I  agree  with  ]Mr.  Boaden,  in  considering  these  to  have  been 
printed  from  an  imperfect  copy,  surreptitiously  obtained  from  some  person  in 
the  employ  of  the  theatre,  or  from  transcription  during  the  representation ; 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  the  rough  draught  of  an  original  play, 
which  was  afterward  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author. — My  reasons  for 
holding  this  opinion  are,  that  the  chasms  which  occur  in  the  dialogue,  are  such 
as  would  render  the  story  of  the  play  almost  unintelligible:  of  this  Mr. 
Boaden  quotes  one  instance,  in  Act  1.  So.  4.  where  Dr.  Caius  says,  "  Sir 
Hugh  send  a  you,"  and  immediately  sends  him  a  challenge ;  in  the  folio,  iMrs. 
Quickly  had  before  told  him  that  Simple  had  come  ■with  a  message  from  Par- 
son Hugh  ;  but  this  piece  of  information  being  omitted  in  the  first  quarto  edi- 
tion, the  Doctor's  anger  is  rendered  unintelligible ; — again,  the  quarto  contains 
many  profane  and  gross  expressions,  which  are  omitted  in  the  folio,  and 
which  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  a  copy  made  during  representation  from 
the  mouths  of  the  players,  who,  we  know  from  Shakspeare's  own  complaint 
of  them,  were  in  the  habit  of  uttering  more  of  this  kind  of  oflPensive  matter 
than  was  set  down  for  them  by  the  author  ; — again,  had  the  copy  been  fairly 
obtained,  with  the  consent  of  the  author,  in  1602,  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  the  editor's  reprinting  the  fault}'  and  imperfect  play  in  1619,  as  he 
would  have  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  finished  MS. 

The  events  of  the  play  are  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth. — FalstafF  is  still  in  favour  at  court,  and  the 
compliment  of  Ford  on  his  warlike  preparations,  must  allude  to  the  good  service 
he  had  done  at  Shrewsbury. — The  adventures  of  Falstaff,  in  this  play,  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  Lovers  of  Pisa,  a  story  in  Tarleton's  Kens  out  of  Pur- 

The  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  this  inimitable  comedy  is,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  Falstaflf  in  The 
Two  Parts  of  Henry  IV.  that,  as  Mr.  Rowe  informs  us,  she  commanded  Shak- 
speare  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  shew  him  in  love.  To  this  com- 
mand we  owe  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  which,  Mr.  Gildon  says,  l^Remarks 
on  Shakspeare's  Plays,  8vo.  1710,]  he  was  very  well  assured  our  author  finished 
in  a  fortnight.  He  quotes  no  authority.  The  circumstance  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dennis.  "  This  comedy,"  says  he,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
The  Comical  Gallant  (an  alteration  of  the  present  play),  1702,  "  was  written 
at  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's]  command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so 
eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days ; 
and  was  afterward,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at  the  representa- 
tion." The  information,  it  is  probable,  came  originally  from  Dryden,  who, 
from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  Davenant,  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
many  particulars  concerning  our  author. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  Justice. 

Slender,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

Ti/'  T^   ^'    \two  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 
Mr.  Page,    5 

William  Page,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

S'zV  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  Parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Bardolph,  ^ 

Pistol,        r  Followers  of  Falstaff. 

Nym,  J 

Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 

Rugby,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Anne  Page,  her  Daughter,  in  love  with  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  S)'c. 
Scene,  Windsor  ;  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  I. —Windsor.     Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Shal.  OiR  Hugh,'  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John  FalstafFs, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-alorum.^ 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  born, 
master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero ;"  in  any  bill, 
warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  we  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ; 

*  Sir  Hugh,'\  The  title  Sir  was  formerly  applied  to  priests  and  curates  in 
general ;  for  this  reason  :  dominus,  the  academical  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
was  usually  rendered  by  Sir  in  English,  at  the  Universities  ;  so  that  a  bachelor, 
who  in  the  books  stood  Dominus  Brown,  was  in  conversation  called  Sir  Brown. 
This  was  in  use  in  some  colleges  even  in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as  most 
clerical  persons  had  taken  that  first  degree,  it  became  usual  to  style  them  Sir. 
— It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  case,  Sir  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name, 
which  differs  from  the  University  custom.  Simames  were  little  used,  when 
this  practice  began. — Archdeacon  Nares's  Glossary. 

^ cust-alorum.'\  This  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  to  be  a  misprint  for  custos 

rotulorum. 

•^ who  writes  himself  armigero  ;]  Slender  had  seen  the  justice's  attesta- 
tions, signed  "  — jurat'  coram  me,  Roberto  Shallow,  armigero  ;"  and  therefore 
takes  the  ablative  for  the  nominative  case  of  Armiger, — Sxeetens. 
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and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat.'^ 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
well;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to  man, 
and  signifies — love.® 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old 
coat.*^ 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  py'r-lady  ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat, 
there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  con- 
jectures :  but  this  is  all  one  :  If  sir  John  Falstaff  have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromises  between  you. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot.s 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot;  there  is  no 
fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to 
hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your 
vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  the  sword 
should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end  it : 
and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which,  per- 

^  Ihey  may  give  the  dozen  ivhite  luces  in  their  coat.']   In  this  passage 

Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  jested  on  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who 
is  said  to  have  prosecuted  him  in  his  youth,  and  whose  arms  were  three  luces 
hauriant,  argent,  in  a  field  sprinkled  with  crosslets. 

e ajumiliar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies — love,]  It  is  an  emblem  of  a  true 

friend,  for  it  never  leaves  him  in  his  distresses. 

f  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat.]  Very  many  pages  of 
annotation  have  been  written  on  these  words.  The  meaning  is  simply  this. — 
"  The  luce  which  Shallow  bears  in  his  arms  is  the  pike,  or  fresh  water  luce ; 
the  salt  fish — i.  e.  the  salt-water  luce,  or  cod,  is  also  an  old  and  respectable 
coat." — The  equivoque  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  between  luce  and  louse,  is  also 
met  with  in  the  stanza  of  the  old  song  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  which  is 
given  in  the  first  volume,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oldys,  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  Shakspeare. 

g  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot.]  By  the  council  is  only  meant  the 
court  of  star-chamber,  compiosed  chiefly  of  the  king's  council  sitting  in  camerA 
stellatd,  which  took  cognisance  of  atrocious  riots. — Blackstone. 
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adventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  There  is  Anne 
Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page,  which  is 
pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as  just  as 
you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death's- 
bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections !)  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old  :  it  were  a 
good  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred  pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  petter  penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  good 
gifts, 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page  :  Is  Falstaff 
there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I  do 
despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  one  that  is  not 
true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there  ;  and,  I  beseech  you, 
be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door  [knocks] 
for  master  Page.  What,  hoa  !   Got  pless  your  house  here  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and  jus- 
tice Shallow :  and  here  young  master  Slender ;  that  per- 
adventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow  to 
your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I  thank 
you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  Much  good 
do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison  better ;  it 
was  ill  kill'd: — How  doth  good  mistress  Page? — and  I 
love  you  always  with  ray  heart,  la ;  with  my  heart. 
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Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I  heard 
say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale.*^ 

Page.  It  could  notbejudg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your  fault :' 
— 'Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  Can  there 
be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John  Falstaff 
here  ? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a  good 
office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd  ;  is  not  that 
so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me  ;  indeed,  he  hath  ; 
— at  a  word  he  hath  ; — believe  me  ;  Robert  Shallow,  es- 
quire, saith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

''  — —  Cotsale.]  He  means  Cotswold  in  Gloucestershire.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  by  royal  permission,  one  Dover,  a  public-spirited 
attorney  of  Barton  on  the  Heath,  in  Warwickshire,  instituted  on  the  hills  of 
Cotswold  an  annual  celebration  of  games,  consisting  of  rural  sports  and  exer- 
cises.— The  games  were,  chiefly,  wrestling,  leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  hand- 
ling the  pike,  dancing  of  women,  various  kinds  of  hunting,  and  particularly 
couning  the  hare  with  greyhounds.— At  these  sports  Dover  himself  constantly 
attended  in  person,  well  mounted,  and  dressed  in  a  suit  of  his  majesty's  old 
clothes.  They  were  for  above  forty  years  frequented  by  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  for  sixty  miles  round,  till  the  grand  rebellion  abolished  every  liberal 
establishment. — T.  Warton. 

Dr.  Farmer  supposes  these  games  to  have  been  very  ancient,  and  only  re- 
vived by  Dover  in  James's  reign  ;  which  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  by 
the  title  of  Randolph's  Eclogue — "  On  the  noble  assemblies  revived  on  Cotswold 
Hills  by  Mr.  Robert  Dover." — These  hills  consist  of  large  tracts  of  down,  and 
are  famous  for  their  fine  turf. 

' ''"  your  fault .]  Fault  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  commonly  used  for 

misfortune, — "  Poor  Slender  is  one  of  Job's  comforters  ;  he  persists  in  remind- 
ing Page,  who  evidently  dislikes  the  subject,  of  his  defeat :  hence  the  good- 
natured  consolation  of  Shallow — He  need  nut  confess  it,  Cousin. — You  were 
unfortunate,  &c." — GirFORD's  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  98. 
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Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow  ;  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my  deer, 
and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ?'' 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ; — I  have  done  all  this : — 
That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you  : — if  t'were  known  in  council, 
you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John,  goot  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  !  good  cabbage.' — Slender,  I  broke 
your  head  ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against  you  ; 
and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,"  Bardolph,  Nym, 
and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me 
drunk,  and  afterward  picked  my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  !° 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  1° 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Ni/m.  Slice,  I  say  !  pauca,  pauca  ;P  slice !  that's  my 
humour. 

•' kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ?]  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  this  and  the 

preceding  sentence,  to  allude  to  some  incident  well  known  at  the  time.  1 
suspect  that  the  allusion  is  to  some  popular  ballad,  which  the  words  of  Shallow 
imintentionally  recall  to  the  mind  of  Falstaff, — and  of  which  "  and  kissed  the 
keeper's  daughter,"  was  probably  one  of  the  ILaes. — I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
heard  such  a  song. 

'  Good  worts  !  good  cabbage.^  Worts  was  the  ancient  name  of  all  the  cabbage 
kind. 

"» coney -catching  rascals,']  A  coneiy-catc/ier  was,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 

a  common  name  for  a  cheat  or  a  sharper. — Johnson. 

"  You  Banbury  cheese  /]  You  are  like  a  Banbury  cheese, — nothing  but  paring, 
ia  allusion  to  the  thin  carcase  of  Slender. — Steevens. 

°  How  now,  Mephostophilus?]  This  is  the  name  of  the  devil  in  Marlowe's 
play  of  Faustus. 

p -pauca  verba,]  Are  called  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  the  Bencher's 

Phrase. — Benchers  were  idle  sots  who  spent  their  time,  sleeping  and  waking, 
upon  alehouse  benches. — Mr.  Gifford,  in  his  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  103,  supposes 
that  it  might  be  "  a  kind  of  cabalistical  watch- word  among  themselves,  inti- 
mating that  the  proper  busine.ss  of  a  drunkard  was  to  drink  and  not  talk." — 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  it  was  one  likely  to  have  been  frequent 
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Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ? — can  you  tell,  cousin  ? 

ILva.  Peace  :  I  pray  you  !  Now  let  us  understand  : 
There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand  : 
that  is — master  V3ige,  Jidelicet,  master  Page  ;  and  there  is 
myself, Jidelicet,  myself;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly  and 
finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  ray  note- 
book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  cause,  with  as 
great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol,— 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  with  his  tam  !  what  phrase  is  this.  He 
hears  with  ear?  Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else,)  of 
seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,^  and  two  Edward  shovel- 
boards,'"  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece 
of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol  ? 

Eva.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  ! — Sir  John  and  mas- 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  :^  [ter  mine. 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras'  here  ; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

N;i/m.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours  :**  I  will 

in  the  mouth  of  Nym ;  and  proves  Dr.  Farmer  to  have  been  wrong  in  his  de- 
sign of  transferring  them  to  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

1 mUl-sirpences,'\  Milled  money  was  invented  by  Antoine  Burcher,  in 

France,  and  the  first  so  struck  in  that  country  was  about  1553.  Elizabeth  of 
England  coined  milled  money  from  about  1562,  to  1572  ;  when  the  use  of  the 
mill  was  discontinued,  on  account  of  its  expense,  till  1623. — Archdeacon 
Nares's  Glossary. 

r shovel-boards,']  Pieces  of  money,  coined  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 

and  become  so  smooth  as  to  be  fit  for  playing  the  game  of  shovel-board. — The 
game  is  described  by  Strutt,  {Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  267.) 

s  I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo:']  A  latten  bilbo  means,  I  believe,  no 
more  than  a  blade  as  thin  as  a  lath — a  vice's  dagger. — Steevens. — Latten  was 
an  old  word  for  brass,  and  Pistol  sneeringly  tells  Slender,  that  he  is  a  base  and 
useless  weapon,  as  one  of  brass  would  be. 

* labras — ]  i.  e.  lips, 

" pass  good  humours :]    To  pass  is  to  take  care — humours 'is  manners. — 

"The  word  humour,"  says  Mr.  Whally,  "  was  new,  and  the  use,  or  rather  abuse 
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say,  marry y  trap,^  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's » 
humour  on  me  :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it :  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made  me 
drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John?^ 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses  :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap/  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd  ;"* 
and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  careires.*" 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too  ;  but  'tis  no 
matter  :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in  ho- 
nest, civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  :  if  I  be  drunk, 
I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and 
not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen  ;  you 
hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page  with  Wine;  Mistress  Ford 
and  Mistress  Page  folloiving. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'll  drink 
within.  [£x?Y  Anne  Page. 

of  it,  was  excessive.  It  was  applied  upon  all  occasions  with  as  little  judgment 
as  wit.  Every  coxcomb  had  it  always  in  his  mouth  :  and  every  particularity 
he  affected,  was  denominated  by  the  name  of  his  humour.  To  redress  this 
extravagance,  Jonson,  in  the  introductory  scene  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour, has  the  following  lines,  in  which  he  is  exact  in  describing  the  true  mean- 
ing and  proper  application  of  the  term  : 

"  As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers. 
In  their  conflaxions,  all  to  run  one  way. 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour.'' 
— The  general  abuse  of  this  word  is  admirably  exposed  in  Njrm. — Gifford's 
Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  16. 

^ marry,  trap,']  A  proverbial  expression,  as  much  as  to  say, '  By  Mary, 

you  are  caught." — Nares. 

y nnthook — ]  MetaphoricaUy  used  for  a  bailiff:  "  I  will  say,  marry,  trap, 

if  you  endeavour,  like  a  bailiff,  to  bring  me  to  justice." 

^ Scarlet  and  John?]  The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's  companions  ; 

but  the  humour  consists  in  the  allusion  to  Bardolph's  red  face. 
a  And  being  fap,]  i.  e.  drunk. 

•> cashiered  ;']  turned  out. 

^ pass'd  the  carieres.]  To  pass  the  cariercs  is  to  run  the  charge  in  a  tour- 
nament.— 1  believe  this  jargon  was  not  intended    to  be  understood ;  but 
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Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well  met ; 
by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome  : — Come,  we 
have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner  ;  come,  gentlemen,  I 
hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Shal.  Slender,  arid  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book 
of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here  : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple  !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must  wait 
on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book  of  Riddles^ 
about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles !  why,  did  not  you  lend  it  to  Alice 
Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Mi- 
chaelmas ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz  ;  marry,  this,  coz  ;  There  is,  as  'twere, 
a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir  Hugh  here ; 
— Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable ;  if  it  be  so, 
I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says  :  I 
pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his  coun- 
try, simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question ;  the  question  is  con- 
cerning your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it;  the  very  point  of  it;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Steevenssays  it  means,  "that  he  reeled  about  with  a  circuitous  motion,  like  a 
horse  yassing  a  curier  .-"—but  if  it  means  any  thing,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  the  end 
was  a  quarrel.  i      i      i 

d Tlw  Book  of  Riddles—]  This  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  book. 

and  ia  enumerated  with  others  iu  The  English  Courtier,  and  Country  Gentleman. 
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Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any  rea- 
sonable demands; 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth ; — Therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good 
will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one  that 
would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak 
possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must:  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your  re- 
quest, cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz  ;  what 
I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you  love  the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if  there 
be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease 
it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  married,  and 
have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another :  I  hope,  upon 
familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt :  but  if  you  say, 
marry  her,  I  will  many  her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved, 
and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save,  the  faul'  is 
in  the  'ort  dissolutely  :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our  mean- 
ing, resolutely  ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne  : — Would  I  were 
young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne  ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will  1  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 
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Sim.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very 
well. 

A7ine.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth.  Go, 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin 
Shallow:  [Exit  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime 
may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man  : — I  keep  but 
three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead :  But 
what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship  :  they  will 
not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as  much  as 
though  I  did. 

Awie.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you;  I  bruised 
my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  of  fence,''  three  veneys^  for  a  dish  of  stewed 
prunes;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of 
hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there 
bears  i'the  town. 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel 
at  it,  as  any  man  in  England  : — You  are  afraid,  if  you  see 
the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now  :  I  have  seen 
Sackersons  loose,  twenty  times  ;  and  have  taken  him  by 
the  chain  :  but  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so  cried 
and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  passed  :'' — but  women,  indeed, 
cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 
Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come  ;  we  stay  for 
you. 

e a  master  of  fence,]  Master  of  defence,  on  this  occasion,  does  not  sim- 
ply mean  a  professor  of  the  art  of  fencing,  but  a  person  who  had  taken  his 
master's  degree  in  it ;  in  this  art  there  were  three  degrees,  viz.  a  master's,  a 
provost's,  and  a  scholar's. — Steevens. 

f veneiis,']  ]'einte's — French  ;  a  hit. — Mai.one. 

S Sackerson, — ]  Sackersou,  or  Sacarson,  was  the  name  of  a  celebrated 

bear  at  the  bear-garden,  called  Paris-garden  in  Southwark.- — l\Ir.  Malone  con- 
jectures that  the  bear  took  his  name  from  that  of  the  keeper. 

'' pnss'd :]  i.  e.  was  extraordinary. 
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Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye,'  you  shall  not  choose,  sir : 
come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir, 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first;  truly,  la  :  I  will  not  do 
you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Sleti.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome ;  you 
do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  doctor  Caius'  house, 
which  is  the  way  :  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry-nurse,  or 
his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Sitn.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet  ; give  her  this  letter;  for 

it  is  a  o'man  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with  mistress 
Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require  her  to 
solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne  Page  :  I 
pray  you,  be  gone ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner ; 
there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.  [Exemit. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Ewfer  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?''  Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely. 

' cock  and  pye,']  Cock,  was  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  God  in  fre- 
quent use. — Pye,  was,  in  Popish  times,  the  familiar  name  of  the  book  in  which 
the  manner  of  solemnizing  the  offices  of  the  church  was  ordained. — For  this 
interpretation  I  am  indebted  to  Nabes's  Glossary. 

^ bully-rook — ]  Mr.  Steevens  supposes  that  there  is,  "in  the  latter 
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Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules ;  cashier :  let  them  wag  ; 
trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a-week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperoi",  Csesar,  Keisar,'  and  Pheezar. 
I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall  tap : 
said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke;  let  him  follow:  Let  me  see  thee 
froth,  and  lime  :"*  I  am  at  a  word  ;  follow.         [^Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him :  a  tapster  is  a_  good  trade : 
an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered  serving-man, 
a  fresh  tapster :  Go;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired  ;  I  will  thrive. 

l^Exit  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !"  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield  ? 

ISIym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  Is  not  the  humour  con- 
ceited? His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box ;  his 
thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an  unskilful 
singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest." 

Pist.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  foh ;  a  fico  for 
the  phrase  !p 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy  ;  I  must  coney-catch  ;  I  must 
shift. 

part  of  this  compound  title,  an  allusion,  to  the  rooks  at  the  game  of  chess." — 
But  it  were  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  seek  the  origin  and  explanation  of  all 
the  vulgar  and  obsolete  cant  expressions  that  fall  from  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

I  Kehar,']     Old  spelling  of  Casar, 

"  Let  me  see  thee  froth,  and  lime  :] — Frothing  beer  and  liming  sack,  were 
tricks  practised  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  was  done  by  putting  soap 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard  when  they  drew  the  beer  ;  the  other,  by  mixing 
lime  with  the  sack  (i.  e.  sherry),  to  make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass. — Stkevens. 

n  Cowarian  might .'] — This  line  of  Pistol's  is  parodied  from  a  line  in 

an  old  play — "  O  base  Gongarian,  wilt  thou  the  distaff  wield."  Mr.  Steevens 
marked  the  passage  down,  but  forgot  to  mark  the  play. 

o  o  minute's  rest.]  The  reading  was  probably  a  minim's  rest. — Bar- 
dolph did  not  keep  time,  says  Falstaff ;  and  Nym  continues  the  metaphor; — a 
minim's  rest,  of  course,  would  mean  expeditiously. 

P  a  fico /or  the  phrase.']  i.  e.  3.  Jig  for  it. 
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Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 
Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 
Pist.  I  ken  the  wight ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 
Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 
Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste  ;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's 
wife;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses,  she 
carves,''  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation  :  I  can  construe 
the  action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and  the  hardest  voice  of 
her  behaviour,  to  be  English'd  rightly,  is,  /  am  sir  John 
Falstaff's. 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  well; 
out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  i""  Will  that  humour  pass  ? 
Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse  ;  she  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain;  and.  To  her,  boy,  say  I. 
Nym.  The  humour  rises  ;  it  is  good  :  humour  me  the 
angels. 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here  an- 
other to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyes 
too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads  :  some- 
times the  beam  of  her  viev/  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes  my 
portly  belly. 

Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 
Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 
Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
greedy  intention,^  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem  to 
scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass  !  Here's  another  letter 
to  her:  she  bears  the  purse  too;  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana, 
all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater  to  them  both,  and 
they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me  ;*  they  shall  be  my  East 

q  s/ie  carves,]  It  should  be  remembered,  that  anciently  the  young  of  both 

sexes  were  instructed  in  carving,  as  a  necessary  accomplishment. — Steevens. 

f  The  atichirr  is  deep  .]  This  was  probably  some  cant  expression,  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  the  sense  : — Dr.  Johnson  proposes  to  read,  "  The  au- 
thor's deep,"  in  reference  to  the  translation  mentioned  by  Pistol. 

*  intention,]  i.  e.  eagerness  of  desire. 

'  I  mil  be  cheater  to  them  both,  &c.]  By  this  is  meant  escheatour,  an  officer 
in  the  exchequer. — W.\rbuhton. 

VOL.    I.  M 
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and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go,  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to  mis- 
tress Ford  :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here  take  the  hu- 
mour letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal.  Hold    sirrah,   [to  Rob.]  bear  you   these  letters 
tightly- 
Sail  like  my  pinnace''  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go  ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'the  hoof ;  seek  shelter,  pack ! 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  !  for  gourd,  and  ful- 
1am  holds. 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  •/ 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nt/m.  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be  humours 
of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Ni/m.  By  welkin,  and  her  star  ! 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Ni/m.  With  both  the  humours,  I  : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  his  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 

His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

»  bear  you  these  letters  tightly ;]  i.  e.  cleverly,  adroitly. 

"  my  pinnace — ]  A  pinnace  is  a  small  vessel  with  a  square  stem, 

having  sails  and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts ;  chiefly  used  <as  a  scout  for 
intelligence,  and  for  landing  of  men. — Malone. 

y  for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds, 

And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  j]  Gourds  were  a  species  of 
false  dice  ;  probably  bored  internally,  with  a  cavity  left  to  give  them  a  bias. 
They  were  named  in  allusion  to  a  gourd,  which  is  scooped  out. — Fullams  were 
another  species  of  false  dice,  called/i///a!ns  from  being  Juii  or  loaded  with  some 
heavy  metal ;  so  as  to  produce  a  bias,  and  make  them  come  high  or  loii\  as  they 
were  wanted. — Tlie  supposition  that  the  fulknis  derived  their  name  from  be- 
ing manufactured  at  Fulham, has  not  a  shadow  of  probability. — Archdeacon 
Narfs's  Glossary,  in  loco. 
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Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense  Page 
to  deal  with  poison  ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness/ 
for  the  revolt  of  mien*  is  dangerous:  that  is  my  true  hu- 
mour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  second  thee; 
troop  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  Home. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What :  John  Rugby  ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to  the 
casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master  Doc- 
tor Caius  :  if  he  do,  i'faith,  and  find  any  body  in  the 
house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience,  and 
the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  [^Exit  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go  ;  and  we'll  have  a  possit  for't  soon  at  night, 
in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An  honest, 
willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in  house 
withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed- 
bate  -y  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is 
something  peevish*^  that  way  ;  but  nobody  but  has  his 
fault; — but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple,  you  say  your 
name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife  ?'* 

Sim.  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face,  with 
a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.* 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

z  yellowness,']  i.  e.  Jealousij. 

a  the  revolt  n/'mien — ]  i.  e.  changi;  of  countenance. 

•> no  'jreed-bate ;]  Bate  is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  strife. 

"= ■peevish — ]  Foolish. 

d a  glover's  paring  knife'!]  The  several  figures  into  which  they  pruned 

their  beards,  are  mentioned  by  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  in  his  Whip  of  Pride : 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  beard  like  a  quick-set  hedge,  and  the  hammer  cut 
or  the  Roman  T. — Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  ii.  201. 

e a  Cciin-colaured  beard.]  Cain  and  Judas,  in  the  tapestries  and  pic- 
tures of  old,  were  represented  with  yelhw  beards. — Tuhobalt). 

M  2 
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Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands/ 
as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head  ;  he  hath  fought  with 
a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O,  I  should  remember  him  ; 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  strut  in 
his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  fortune  ! 
Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your 
master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent  :s  Run  in  here,  good  young- 
man;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts  ^imvlt^  in  the  closet. '\ 
He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John  Rugby !  John,  what 
John,  I  say  ! — Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master ;  I 
doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home  : — and  down, 
down,  adown-a,  &.c.  [Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius.'' 

Cuius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys ;  Pray 
you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boilier  verd ;  a  box, 
a  green-a  box ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad  he 
went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he 
would  have  been  horn-mad.  [Aside. 

Caius.  Fe,fe,fe,fe!  ma  foi,il  fait  fort  chaud.  Je  m'en 
vais  a  la  cour, — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.  Oui/ ;  tnette  le  au  mon  pocket ;  Depeche,  quickly : 
— Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

'  a  tall  man  of  his  hands,']  This  phrase  means  quick-handed.  See  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary,  1598.  "  Manesco — quick-handed  ;  a  tall  man  of  his  hands." 
Malone. 

e  sJieiit,"]  roughly  treated. 

'' Doctor  Caius.]  This  character  was  probably  a  portrait.  In  Jaclie  of 

Dover's  Quest  of  Enquirie,  1604,  a  story  called  the  Fool  of  Winsor,  begins 
thus  :  "  Upon  a  time  there  was  at  V\'insor  a  certain  simple,  outlandishe  doctor  of 
physicke  belonging  to  the  Deane,  &c.''  — Steevens. 
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Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby  : 
Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de 
court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long  ; — Od's  me  !  Quay 
j'oublie?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat  I  vill  not 
for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me  !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and  be 
mad ! 

Caius.  O  diahle,  diable!  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — Villany  ! 
larron!  [pulling  Simple  out.'\  Rugby,  my  rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? — dere 
is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Si7n.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to — 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue  : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for  my  master, 
in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la  ;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my  fin- 
ger in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ? — Rugby,  baillez  me  some 
paper  :  Tarry  you  a  little-a  while.  [Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and 
so  melancholy  ; — But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll  do  your 
master  what  good  I  can  ;  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is, 
the  French  doctor,  my  master. — I  may  call  him  my  mas- 
-ter,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house  ;  and  I  wash,  wring, 
brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds, 
and  do  all  myself: — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 
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Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a  great 
charge  :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late  ; — but  notwith- 
standing, (to  tell  you  in  your  ear;  I  would  have  no  words 
of  it ;)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mistress  Anne 
Page:  but  notwithstanding  that, — I  know  Anne's  mind, 
— that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Cuius.  You  jack'nape;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park  ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or 
make  : — you  may  be  gone;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here : 
— by  gar,  I  will  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he  shall 
not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  [Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Cuius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a  me 
dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — by  gar,  I  vill 
kill  de  Jack  Priest  ;^  and  I  have  appointed  mine  host  of 
de  Jurterre  to  measure  our  weapon  : — by  gar,  I  vill  myself 
have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be  well : 
we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  What,  the  good-jer !' 

Cuius.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me  : — By  gar,  if  I 
have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of  my 
door : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[^Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your  own.  No, 
I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in  Windsor 
knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do ;  nor  can  do  more 
than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  [within.']  Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house,  I 
pray  you. 

Enter  Fen  ton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman  ;  how  dost  thou '? 
Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

Fent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

h Jack  Priest  ;'\  Jack,  in  our  Author's  days,  was  a  common  appellation 

for  every  person  or  thing  familiarly  or  conterai)tuously  spoken  of. 

'  What,  (/le  good-jer!]  Goud-jcr  and  good-year,  were  in  our  author's  time 
common  corruptions  of  gonjere ;  i.  e.  morbus  gaUicus. — Ma  lone. 
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Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest,  and 
gentle  ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you  that  by 
the  way  :   I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Foit.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou?  Shall  I  not 
lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but  not- 
withstanding, master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
she  loves  you : — Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above 
your  eye  ? 

Foit.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale ; — good  faith,  it  is 
such  another  Nan  ; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as  ever 
broke  bread  : — We  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart  j — I 
shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company  ! — But,  in- 
deed, she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly,  and  musing: 
But  for  you — Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day  ;  Hold,  there's  money 
for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf :  if  thou  seest 
her  before  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'faith,  that  we  will :  and  I  will  tell  your 
worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have  confi- 
dence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fetit.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.    [Exit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — Truly,  an  honest 
gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does: — Out  upon't !  what  have 
I  forgot?  \_Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene   I. — Before  Page's   House. 
Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scap'd  love-letters  in  the 
holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for 
them  ?  Let  me  see  :  [Reads. 

Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love  use 
reason  for  his  precisian  ,i  he  admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor: 

i precisian,']  i.e.  One  who  limits  or  restrains. — Such  is  the  first  sense  given 

to  this  word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  ;  of  which 
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You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to  then,  there's  sympa- 
thy: you  are  merry,  so  am  I;  Ha!  ha!  then  there's  more 
sympathy:  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I;  Would  you  desire 
better  sympathy?  Let  it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the 
least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice,)  that  I  love  thee.  I 
will  not  say,  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  hut  I  say, 
love  me.     By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night, 

Or  any  kind  of  light. 

With  all  his  might, 

For  thee  to  fight,  John  FalstafF. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ? — O  wicked,  wicked  world  i 
• — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  to  show 
himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  unweighed  behaviour 
hath  this  Flemish  drunkard""  picked  (with  the  devil's  name) 
out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay 
me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company  ! — 
What  should  I  say  to  him? — I  was  then  frugal  of  my 
mirth ;  heaven  forgive  me  ! — Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in 
the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.  How 
shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for  revenged  I  will  be,  as 
sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page!  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that ;  I  have  to  show 
to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show 
you  to  the  contrary  :  O,  mistress  Page,  give  me  some 
counsel ! 

he  himself  proposed  an  alteration,  and  wished  to  read  physician  instead  of 
precisian. 

^  Flemish  drunkard — ],   ii^^s  term  of  reproacli  was  not  used  without 

reason. — Sir  John  Smyth  ia  Certain  Discourses,  Sac.  4to.  15'.'0,  com])lains  that  the 
English  nation,  once  one  of  the  most  sober,  had  become  corrupted  by  habits  of 
drinking  healths  and  toasts,  introduced  from  the  Low  Countries. — Reed. 
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Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling  re- 
spect, I  could  come  to  such  honour! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman  ;  take  the  honour  : 
What  is  it? dispense  with  trifles  ; — what  is  it? 

BIrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?— thou  liest !— Sir  Alice  Ford  ! 


These  knights  will  hack  ;'  and  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  W^e  burn  day-light:™ — here,  read,  read; — 
perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think  the 
worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  differ- 
ence of  men's  liking :"  And  yet  he  would  not  swear ;  praised 
women's  modesty  :  And  gave  such  orderly  and  well-be- 
haved reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn 
his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words ; 
but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together  than 
the  hundreth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  sleeves."  What 
tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale  with  so  many  tuns  of 
oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  re- 
venged on  him  ?  I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain 
him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted 
him  in  his  own  grease .^ — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter;  but  that  the  name  of  Page 
and  Ford  differs ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mystery 
of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter :  but 
let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall.  I 
warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ  with 

' These  knights  will  hack  ;  and  sn  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy 

gentry.']  These  knights  will  hach  (that  is,  become  cheap  or  vulgar),  and  there- 
fore she  advises  her  friend  not  to  sully  her  gentrii  by  becoming  one. — Blackstone. 
— Between  the  time  of  King  James's  arrival  at  Berwick,  in  April,  1603,  and 
the  2d  of  May,  he  made  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  knights ;  and  in  the 
July  following,  between  three  and  four  hundred.  It  is  probable  that  the  play 
before  us  was  enlarged  in  that  or  the  subsequent  year,  when  this  stroke  of 
satire  must  have  been  highly  relished  by  the  audience. — Ma  lone. 

■"  We  burn  day-light .]  A  proverbial  phrase  applicable  to  all  superfluous 
actions. 

" liking :]  i.  e.  condition  of  body. 

° Green  sleeves.']  An  old,  very  popular,  and  most  probably  not  a  very 

decent,  song.  The  character  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  was  rather  suspicious, 
as  green  was  a  colour  long  assumed  by  loose  women. — The  tune  in  Prior's  time 
was  still  used  as  a  country  dance. 
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blank  space  for  different  names,  (sure  more,)  and  these 
are  of  the  second  edition  :  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt ; 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when  he 
would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie 
under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  las- 
civious turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very  hand, 
the  very  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  It  makes  me  almost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll  entertain 
myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for, 
sure,  unless  he  knew  some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not 
myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  I'll  be  sure  to  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  reveng'd  on  him :  let's 
appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  shew  of  comfort  in  his 
suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till  he  hath 
pawn'd  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villany 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness"  of  our  ho- 
nesty. O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would  give 
eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes  ;  and  my  good 
man  too ;  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from  giving 
him  cause  ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight :  Come  hither.  [Thei/  retire. 

,  Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dogP  in  some  affairs  : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wfe. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford  ; 

" chariness — ]  Scrupulousness. 

P a  curtail  dog — ]  A  dog  that  misses  his  game. 
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He  loves  the  gally-mawfry  ;i  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou. 
Like  sir  Actaeon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels  : — 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  '? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say  :  Farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do  sing. — 

Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. 

Believe  it.  Page  ;  he  speaks  sense.  {Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  find  out  this. 

Ni/m.  And  this  is  true  ;  [to  Page.]  I  like  not  the  hu- 
mour of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours  : 
I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to  her  ;  but  I 
have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite,  upon  my  necessity.  He 
loves  your  wife  ;  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  My 
name  is  corporal  Nym  ;  I  speak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true  : 
— my  name  is  Nym,  and  FalstafF  loves  your  wife. — Adieu! 
I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese ;  and  there's 
the  humour  of  it.     Adieu.  [Exit  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a !  here's  a  fellow  frights 
humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  [Aside."]  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian,""  though  the 
priest  o'the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  [Aside.]  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  Well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou  me- 
lancholy ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

<1 gaUy-mau>jry  ;]  i.  e.  a  medley. 

r Catalan,]  A  Chinese. — It  became  a  caut  name  for  sharper;  from  the 

description  given  in  old  books  of  travels  of  the  dexterous  thieving  of  that 
people. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George? — Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  she  shall  be  our  mes- 
senger to  this  paltry  knight.  [Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

3Irs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her  :  she'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  And,  1  pray,  how  does  good  mis- 
tress Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me;  did  you  not? 

Page.  Yes  ;  And  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  1  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men  :  very 
rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they . 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does  he  lie  at 
the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  many,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ; 
and  what  he  gets  of  her  more  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie 
on  my  head. 

Ford.  1  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I  would  be  loth 
to  turn  them  together :  a  man  may  be  too  confident :  I 
would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head  :  I  cannot  be  thus 
satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter  comes  : 
there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his  purse, 
when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  a}id  Slender.' 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook !  thou'rt  a  gentleman  :  ca- 
valero-justice,  I  say. 

=*  I  have  added  the  name  of  Slender  :  Shallow  presently  says,  there  was 
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Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page !  Master  Page,  will  you  go  with 
us?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice  ;  tell  him,  bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between  sir  Hugh 
the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

FoT'd.  Good  mine  host  o'the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host.  What  say 'st  thou,  bully-rook  ?         [They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it?  My 
merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons  ;  and 
I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places :  for,  be- 
lieve me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell 
you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him,  my 
name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully  :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and  re- 
gress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook  :  It  is  a 
meriy  knight. — Will  you  go  cavalieres  V 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in 
his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  :  In  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoea,  and 
I  know  not  what ;  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page  ;  'tis  here, 
'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword,"  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows''  skip  like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here  !  shall  we  v.^ag  ? 

a  time  when  "  I  could  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats." — 
Now  if  Slender  does  not  come  in  with  Shallow  and  the  Host,  there  are  but 
three  persons  for  Shallow  to  address. 

•  cavalieres?] — The  folio  reads  An-hieres,  which  is  nonsense.     Many 

emendations  have  been  proposed  ;  I  have  adopted  that  of  Mr.  Boaden,  which 
was  approved  by  Malone  as  the  best. 

" mil  long  sword,]  Before  the  introduction  of  rapiers,  the    swords  in 

use  were  of  an  enormous  length,  and  sometimes  raised  with  both  hands. — 
Shallow,  with  an  old  man's  vanity,  censures  the  innovation  by  which  lighter 
weapons  were  introduced,  tells  what  he  could  once  have  done  with  his  long 
sivord,  and  ridicules  the  terms  and  rules  of  the  rapier. — Johnson. 

^ ta.\\  fellows — ]  A  tall  fellow,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  meant  a  stout, 

bold,  or  courageous  person. — Steevens. 
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Page.  Have  with  you  : — I  had  rather  hear  them  scold 
than  fight.  [Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  a7id  Page. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty ,y  yet  I  cannot  put  off"  my  opi- 
nion so  easily :  She  was  in  his  company  at  Page's  house ; 
and,  what  they  made'  there,  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will 
look  further  into't :  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  Fal- 
stafF:  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well  bestowed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  11. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fai.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage." 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you  should 
lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated  upon  my 
good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach- 
fellow,  Nym  :''  or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate, 
like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell,  for  swear- 
ing to  gentlemen  my  friends,  you  were  good  soldiers,  and 
tall  fellows :  and  when  mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of 
her  fan,'^  I  took't  upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist.  Didst  thou   not  share?    hadst  thou   not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  :  Think'st  thou  I'll  en- 
danger my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more  about 

y  Itis  wife's  frailty,']  Frailty  means  the  natural  weakness  of  woman — 

"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman,"  says  Hamlet ;  and  Ford  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

'•  made — ]     Obsolete  for  did. 

=1  I  loill  retm-t  the  sum.  in  equipage.]  Means,  I  will  pay  you  again  in  stolen 
goods. — Warburton. 

^  your  coach-fellow,  Nym;]  i.  c.  he,  who  draws  along  with  you;  who 

is  joined  with  you  in  all  your  knavery. — Malone. 

'  lost  the  liandle  of  her  fan,]  It  should  be  remembered,  that  fans,  in  our 

author's  time,  were  more  costly  than  they  are  at  present,  as  well  as  of  a  dif- 
ferent coTistruclion.  They  consisted  of  ostrich  feathers  (or  others  of  equal 
iength  and  flexibility),  which  were  stuck  into  handles.  The  richer  sort  of  these 
were  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  of  curious  workmanship. — VVarton. 
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me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  : — go. — A  short  knife  and  a 
throng  r*^ — to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,*  go. — You'll  not 
bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! — You  stand  upon  your 
honour ! — Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.  I, 
I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue, 
will  ensconce  your  rags,^  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your 
red-lattice  phrases,^  and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under 
the  shelter  of  your  honour  !  You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 
Pist.  1  do  relent ;  What  wouldst  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first  hour 
I  was  born. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  sweai'er  :  What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  :  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir ; — I  pray,  come 
a  little  nearer  this  ways  : — I  myself  dwell  with  master 
doctor  Caius. 

<*  A  short  knife  and  a  throng ;]  i.  e.  Go  and  practise  your  trade  of  cut-purse, 
wherever  you  find  a  mob, 

e  Pickt-hatch,']  Was  a  celebrated  tavern  in  Tumbull  Street,  Cow  Cross, 

Clerkenwell :  a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of  both  sexes. — A  hatJi  with  pikes  upon 
it,  was  a  common  mark  of  a  bad  house. — Archdeacon  Nakes's  Glossary. 

f  ensconce — ]  A  sconce  is  a  petty  fortification.  To  ensconce,  therefore, 

is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort. — Steevexs. 

s  red-lattice  phrases,]  Your  alehouse  conversation. — Johnson.  Red  lattice 
at  the  doors  and  windows,  were  formerly  the  external  denotements  of  an  ale- 
house.— Hence  the  present  chequers. — Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  shops,  with  the  sign  of  the  chequers,  were  common  among  the 
Romans.  See  a  view  of  the  left-hand  street  of  Pompeii  (No.  9.),  presented 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — Steevens. 
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Fal.  Well,  on :   Mistress  Ford,  you  say,— 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true  :  I  pray  your  wor- 
ship, come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

FaL  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ; — mine  own  people, 
mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them 
his  servants  ! 

FaL   Well :  Mistress  Ford  ; — what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord  ! 
your  worship's  a  wanton  :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and 
all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford  ; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it ;  you 
have  brought  fier  into  such  a  canaries,*"  as  'tis  wonderful. 
The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court  lay  at  Wind- 
sor, could  never  have  brought  her  to  such  a  canary.  Yet 
there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen,  with 
their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter 
after  letter,  gift  after  gift;  smelling  so  sweetly,  (all  musk,) 
and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in 
such  alligant  terms  ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the 
best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  any  woman's 
heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  an  eye- 
wink  of  her. — I  had  myself  twenty  angels  given  me  this 
morning ;  but  I  defy  ail  angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they 
say,)  but  in  the  way  of  honesty  : — and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with 
the  proudest  of  them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls, 
nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners  ;'  but,  I  warrant  you,  all 
is  one  with  her. 

FaL  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good  she- 
Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter ;  for  the 
which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times  :  and  she  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his 
house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

FaL  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

h  canaru's,]  Corrupted  for  quandaries. 

'  earU,  nay,  which   is  more,  pensioners  ;]   Pensioners  were  gentlemen  of 

the  band  of  pensioners,  whose  dress  was  remarkably  splendid,  and  therefore 
likely  to  attract  thf  notice  of  Mrs.  Quickly. — M.u.one. 
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Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and  see 
the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of  ;S — master  Ford,  her 
husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas  !  the  sweet  woman 
leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a  very  jealousy  man:  she 
leads  a  very  frampold*"  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to  her  ;  I 
will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another  mes- 
senger to  your  worship  :  Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty 
commendations  to  you  too  ; — and  let  me  tell  you  in  your 
ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one  (I  tell 
you)  that  will  not  miss  yoii  morning  nor  evening  prayer, 
'as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other  :  and  she  bade 
me  tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from 
home  ;  but,  she  hopes,  there  wnll  come  a  time.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  ;  surely,  I  think  you 
have  charms,  la,  yes,  in  truth. 

FaL  Not  I,  I  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of  my 
good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this  :  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  ! — they  have  not  so  little 
grace,  I  hope  : — that  were  a  trick,  indeed  !  But  mistress 
Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all 
loves  ;*  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little 
page  :  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a 
wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  ;  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when 
she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will ;  and  truly, 
she  deserves  it :  for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor, 
she  is  one.     You  must  send  her  your  page  ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  ^Vhy,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then  :  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any  case,  have  a 
nay-word,''  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind,  and 

t  wntof;']  i.  e.  know  of.  •■  frampold — ]  Vexatious. 

• to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves;]  Of  all  loves,  is  an  adjuration 

only,  and  signifies  by  alLmeans. — Steevens. 
k a  nay-unrd,'\  i.  e.  a  tvatch-tvnrd. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing  :  for  'tis  not 
good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness  :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know 
the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both :  there's 
my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go  along  with  this 

woman. This  news  distracts  me ! 

[^Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  : — 
Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights  ;' 
Give  fire  ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[^Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways  ;  I'll  make 
more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will  they  yet 
look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence  of  so  much 
money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I  thank  thee  :  Let 
them  say,  'tis  grossly  done  ;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below  would 
fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and 
hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in  ;  [exit  Bardolph.]  Such  Brooks  are 
welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liqnor.  Ah  !  ah !  mis- 
tress Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  encompassed  you  ? 
go  to  ;  via !  "" 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  preparation 
upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome ;  What's  your  will  ?  Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

' fghts;']  "  are  the  wast-cloaths,  which  hang  round  about  a  ship,  to  hin- 
der men  from  being  seen  in  fight ;  or  any  place  wherein  men  may  cover  them- 
selves, and  yet  use  their  arms." — Phillip's  World  of  Worlds. 

™ via!'\  i.e.  away!  This  interjection  is  Italian. — Antonini  renders  it 

in  Latin  by  eja,  age. — Naues. 
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Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much  ;  my 
name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours  :  not  to  charge 
you ;"  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are  :  the  which  hath 
something  emboldened  me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion  ; 
for  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 
Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 
Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles 
me ;  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  take  all,  or 
half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know   not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the  hearing. 
Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be  brief 
with  you ; — and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to  me, 
though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to 
you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine  own  imper- 
fection :  but,  good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my 
follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the 
register  of  your  own  ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the 
easier,  sith°  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such 
an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir  ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  hus- 
band's name  is  Ford. 
Fal.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doting  observ- 
ance; engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd  every 
slight  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of 
her  ;  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her,  but  have 
given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what   she  would  have 

n  not  to  charge  yoii ;']  i.  e.  Not  to  be  oi  charge  or  expense  to  you. 

» sith — ]  i.  e.  since. 

N   2 
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given:  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love  hath  pursued 
me ;  which  hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But 
whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my 
means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none ;  unless  ex- 
perience be  a  jewel :  that  1  have  purchased  at  an  infinite 
rate  ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say  this  : 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues  ; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at 
her  hands  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 
Ford.    Like    a  fair  house,   built   upon  another  man's 
ground  ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking  the 
place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 
Ford.  When  1  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you  all. 
Some  say,  that,  though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet,  in 
other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir  John,  here  is 
the  heart  of  my  purpose  :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance, 
authentic  in  your  place  and  person,  'generally  allowed  for 
your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned  preparations. p 
Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford,  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it : — There  is  money ; 
spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have  ;  only 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay 
an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife :  use 
your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if  any  man 
may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  af" 
fection,  that  I  should  wdn  what  you  would  enjoy?  Me- 
thinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

P (if  oreat  admittance,']  Admitted  to  the  liigher  company — Aulhentic  in 

your  place  and  person,  no  counterfeit  of  rank  and  dignity — Generally  alhnred, 
universally  approved — Preparatinns,  accomplishments. 
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Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift !  she  dwells  so  securely 
on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul 
dares  not  present  itself ;  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked 
against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in 
my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and  argument  to  com- 
mend themselves  ;  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward 
of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her  marriage  vow,  and  a 
thousand  other  her  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly 
embattled  against  me  :  What  say  you  to't,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money  ;  next,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall  want  none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you),  by  her 
own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assis- 
tant, or  go-between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say,  I  shall  be  with 
her  between  ten  and  eleven;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous 
rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to 
me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  sir. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldy  knave  !  I  know  him 
not ; — yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor ;  they  say,  the 
jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money;  for  the 
which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favoured.  I  will  use  her 
as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldy  rogue's  coffer  ;  and  there's  my 
harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir ;  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my  cudgel : 
it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns  :  master 
Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I  will  predominate  o'er  the  pea- 
sant, and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at 
night : — Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  ;i 

n  aggravate  his  stile  ;'\ — Stile  is  a  phrase  from  the  Herald's  OfBce.  Fai- 

staff  means,  he  will  add  more  titles  to  those  he  already  enjoys. — Steevens. 
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thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuck- 
old :  come  to  me  soon  at  night.  {Exit. 
Ford.  What  a  damned  epicurean  rascal  is  this ! — My 
heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who  says,  this 
is  improvident  jealousy?  My  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the 
hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would  any  man  have 
thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  !  my 
bed  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation 
gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villanous 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms, 

and  by  him  that  does  me  this  wrong.    Terms !  names ! 

Amaimon  sounds  well ;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,'  well ; 
yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends  :  but 
cuckold  !  wittol-cuckold  !*  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such 
a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass  ;  he  will  trust  his 
wife,  he  will  not  be  jealous  ;  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming 
with  my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my 
cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle,  or  a  thief 
to  walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself : 
then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises  :  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will 
break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be  praised 
for  my  jealousy  ! — Eleven  o'clock  the  hour  ; — I  will  pre- 
vent this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and 
laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it;  better  three  hours  too 
soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold ! 
cuckold!  cuckold!  [Eait. 

SCENE  III. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  a7id  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

"■  Amaimon — Lucifer — Barbason,']  The  names  of  demons— of  which  Lucifer 
is  sufficiently  well  known. — "  Amaymou  is  the  chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the 
north  part  of  the  infernal  gulph  ;  Barbatos  is  like  Sagittarius,  and  hath  thirty  le- 
gions under  him." — Randle  Holmk's  Academy  oJArmoiuy  aud  Blazon,  h.  t.  c.  1. 

<=  .wittol-ruf/foW.']  One  who  knows  his  wife's  falsehood,  and  is  con- 
tented with  it  :  from  voiitan.  Sax.  to  know. — Malonk. 
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Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised  to 
meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ; 
he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come  :  by  gar. 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir:  he  knew,  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villany,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear  ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor  ! 

Slen.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for  ? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,*  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,"  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy 
montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  is  he  dead,  my 
Francisco  ?  ha,  bully !  What  says  my  iEsculapius  ?  my 
Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder  ?  ha  !  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale  ? 
is  he  dead  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the  vorld  ; 
he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian"  king,  Urinal !  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy  ? 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six  or 
seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor  :  he  is  a  curer 
of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should  fight, 

'  to  see  thee  foin,]  To  foin  was  the  ancient  tenn  for  making  a  thrust  in 

fencing,  or  tilting. — Steevens. 

"  thy  stock,]  Stock  is  a  corruption  of  stocata,  Ital.  from  which  language 

the  technical  terms  that  follow  are  likewise  adopted. — Steevens. 

"  Castilian — ]   An  opprobrious  tenn,  and  perhaps  a  popular  slur  upon 

the  Spaniards,  who  were  held  in  great  contempt  after  the  business  of  the  Ar- 
mada.— Farmer. 
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you  go  against  the  hair?  of  your  professions  ;  is  it  not  true, 
master  Page  ? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great 
fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Shal.  Body  kins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches 
to  make  one:  though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and 
churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth 
in  us ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page.  Master  doctor 
Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am  sworn  of  the 
peace ;  you  have  shewed  yourself  a  wise  physician,  and 
sir  Hugh  hath  shewn  himself  a  wise  and  patient  church- 
man :  you  must  go  with  me,  master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice  : — A  word,  monsieur  Muck- 
water. 

Caius.  Muck-vater  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour, 
bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muck-vater  as  de 

Englishman  : Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me  vifl 

cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de-claw 
me  ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  guest, 
and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you  through 
the  town  to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there  :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields  :  will  it  do  well  ? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page.  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

''   tigiimt  the  hair,  &c.]      We  now  say,  against  the  grain. — Stkevens. 
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Cuius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak  for  a 
jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die  :  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impatience  ; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler  :  go  about  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore  ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 
Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting  :  and  thou  shalt 
woo  her  :  Cry'd  game,''  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  love 
you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl,  de 
knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary  towards 
Anne  Page  ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 

Scene  L — A  Field  near  Frogmore. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving- 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  Doctor  of 
Phi/sick  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  city-ward,  the  park-ward,  every 
way  ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town  way. 
f"  Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also  look 
that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
trempling  of  mind  ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  deceived 
me  : — how  melancholies  I  am  ! — I  will  knog  his  urinals 
about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good  opportunities 
for  the  'ork — 'pless  my  soul !  [Sings. 

« Cry'd  game,']  This  is  certainly  an  erroneous  reading  :  and  the  emen- 
dation proposed  is — Cry  aim  ! — The  Host  addresses  himself  to  the  bye-standers, 
and  desires  them  to  cry  aim  !  to  his  proposition  of  the  Doctor's  proceeding  to 
woo  Anne  Page. — "  Aim!  was  an  exclamation  of  encouragement  used  in  arch- 
ery by  the  idle  lookers-on,  addressed  to  the  person  who  was  about  to  shoot." — 
Gifford's  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  28. 
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To  shallow  rivers,^  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  siug  madrigals ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : — 

When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, 

And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow 

Siyn.  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this  way,  sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome  : 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master,  master 
Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frogmore,  over  the 
stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in 
your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good-morrow,  good  sir 
Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  stu- 
dent from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh  ! 

Eva.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word !  do  you  study 
them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this 
raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  office,  master 
parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  is  it? 

»  To  shalUnv  rivers,  &c.]  This  is  ])art  of  a  beautiful  old  song  which  was  pub- 
lished as  Shakspeare's,  with  his  sonnets,  in  the  year  1599,  by  Jaggard. — It  was 
in  the  following  year  republished  in  England's  Helicon,  and  attributed  to  Mar- 
lowe, whose  property  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
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Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who  belike, 
having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at  most  odds 
with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that  ever  you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward  ;  I  never 
heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of 
his  own  respect. 

Eva.  What  is  he  ? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor  Caius,  the 
renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had  as 
lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and 
Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides  ;  a  cowardly  knave,  as 
you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight  with 
him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons  : — Keep  them  asun- 
der ; — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question  ;  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear : 
Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience  :  In  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other 
men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will  one 
way  or  other  make  you  amends  : — I  will  knog  your  urinals 
about  your  knave's  cogscomb,  for  missing  your  meetings 
and  appointments. 

Caius.  Diable! — Jack  Rugby, — mine  host  de  Jarterre, 
have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not,  at  de 
place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this  is 
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the  place  appointed  ;  I'll  be  judgment  by  mine  host  of  the 
Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French  and 
Welch  ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cains.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  !  excellent ! 

Host.  Peace,  I  say ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Garter.  Am 
I  politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?  Shall  I  lose 
my  doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  mo- 
tions. Shall  I  lose  my  parson ?  my  priest?  my  sir  Hugh? 
no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  noverbs. — Give  me 
thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so  : — Give  me  thy  hand,  celestial ; 

so. Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both ;    I  have 

directed  you  to  wrong  places  ;  your  hearts  are  mighty, 
your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. — 
Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn  : — Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ; 
follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host : — Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Sle7i.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

[^Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha  !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make-a  de  sot 
of  us?  ha,  ha  ! 

Eva,  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog. 
— I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends  ;  and  let  us  knog 
our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,** 
scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page  ;  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles  : — Pray  you,  fol- 
low. lExeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page  a7id  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader  : 

">  scalt,]    An  old  word  of  reproach  ; — scall  is  a  disease  in  the  skin  of 

the  head. — V ah es's  Glossarii. 
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Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  mas- 
ter's heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man, 
than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy  ;  now,  I  see, 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Entei'  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page  :  Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife  ;  Is  she  at 
home  ? 

Ford.  Ay  ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for 
want  of  company  :  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were  dead, 
you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is 
my  husband  had  him  of :  What  do  you  call  your  knight's 
name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff.  ^ 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he  ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. — There 
is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he ! — Is  your 
wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

M7s.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir  ; — I  am  sick  till  I  see  her. 
[Exeunt  Mrs.  Vag^  ayid  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as 
easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score.  He 
pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her  folly  motion, 
and  advantage:  and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and 
Falstaff's  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower 
sing  in  the  wind  ! — and  Falstaff's  boy  with  her! — Good 
plots ! — they  are  laid  ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  dam- 
nation together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then  torture  my 
wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so 
seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge  Page  himself  for  a  secure 
and  wilful  Actaeon  ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all 
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my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim/  [Clock  strikes.}  The  clock 
gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance  bids  me  search  ;  there 
I  shall  find  Falstaff :  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
Falstaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

ShaL  Page,  8ic.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer  at 
home;  and,  I  pray  you,  all  go  with  me. 

ShaL  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her  for 
more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

ShaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall  have 
our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender  ;  I  stand  wholly  for 
you  : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  islove-ame  ;  my  nursh- 
a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ?  he  ca- 
pers, he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses,  he 
speaks  holyday,'^  he  smells  April  and  May  :  he  will  carry 't, 
he  will  carry't ;  'tis  in  his  buttons  ;^  he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
prince  and  Poins  ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows 
too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  finger  of  my  substance  :  if  he  take  her,  let  him 
take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  consent, 
and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

c  shall  cry  aim.]    i.  e.  shall  encourage. — See  note  z.  p.  185.  of  this 

volume. 

d he  speaks  holyday,]  i.  e.  his  language  is  precise  and  delicate,  and  fit 

for  holyday  use. 

e  . 'tis  in  his  l)uttons  ;]  Alluding  to  an  ancient  custom  among  the  country 

fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with  their  mistresses,  hy  carry- 
ing the  bachelcrr's  buttons  (a  plant  of  the  Lychnis  kind,  whose  flowers  resemble 
a  coat  button  in  form)  in  their  pockets ;  and  they  judged  of  their  good  or  bad 
success  by  their  growing  or  their  not  growing  there. — Smith. 
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Fo7-d.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — Master  doctor,  you 
shall  go  y — so  shall  you,  master  Page  ;  and  you,  sir  Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well : — we  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  master  Pag-e's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Cains.  Go  home,  John  Rugby  ;  I  come  anon. 

\_Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts  :  I  will  to  my  honest  knight 
FalstafF,  and  drink  canary  with  him.  [Exit  Host. 

Ford,  [aside.l  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine  first 
with  him  ;  I'll  make  him  dance.^ Will  you  go,  gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly  :  Is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant:  What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs,  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge  ;  we  must  be 
brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John  and  Ro- 
bert, be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brewhouse ;  and  when 
I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and,  (without  any  pause, 
or  staggering,)  take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders  :  that 
done,  trudge  with  it  in  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whits- 
ters^  in  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
ditch,  close  by  the  Thames  side. 

' I  shall  drink  in  ^npe-wine  Jirst  with  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance. — "]  Of 

this  passage  nothing  like  a  satisfactory  interpretation  has  been  given. — Pipe- 
luine  is  wine  from  the  pipe  and  not  from  the  bottle,  consequently  not  so  good. 
The  dancing  refers  perhaps  to  the  preceding  words  of  the  Host,  canary  mean- 
ing both  wine  and  a  dance. 

^ the  whitsters — ]  i,  e.  the  blanchers  of  linen. — Douce. 
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Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over  ;  they  lack 
no  direction:    Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  called. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ?''  what  news 
with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back- 
door, mistress  Ford  ;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,'  have  you  been  true 
to  us? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn  :  My  master  knows  not  of  your 
being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into  everlast- 
ing liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it  j  for,  he  swears,  he'll  turn  me 
away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new  dou- 
blet and  hose. — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so  : — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.       [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee;  if  1  do  not  act  it,  hiss  me. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then;  we'll  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watry  pumpion  ; — we'll  teach  him  to 
know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  mi/  heavenly  jewel  7^  Why,  now 
let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  this  is  the  period 
of  my  ambition ;  O  this  blessed  hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  sir  John! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate,  mis- 
tress Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish  :  I  would  thy 
husband  were  dead ;  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best  lord,  I 
would  make  thee  my  lady. 

h  eyas-mnskell'\  A  young  hawk  of  the  male  kind. —  Eiyaj  being  a  young 

hawk — musket  a  young  male  hawk. 

•• Jack-a-lent,']   A  Jack  o   lent  was  a  puppet  thrown  at  in   Lent,  like 

shrove-cocks. — Steevens. 

''  Have  I  caught  mtj  heavenly  jewel  ?]  This  is  the  first  line  of  the  second  song 
in  Bidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella. 
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Mrs,  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John  !  alas,  I  should  be  a 
pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another  ;  I 
see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  Thou  hast 
the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship- 
tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance." 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John  :  my  brows  be- 
come nothing  else  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so :  thou  would'st  make 
an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot 
would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thv  gait,  in  a  semi- 
circled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy 
foe  were  not;  nature  is  thy  friend  :  Come,  thou  canst  not 
hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade  thee, 
there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot 
cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these 
lisping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  in  men's 
apparel,  and  smell  like  Buckler's-bury"  in  simple-time ; 
I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee ;  none  but  thee ;  and  thou  de- 
servest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear,  you  love 
mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  the 
Counter  gate  ;P  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  of  a 
lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you ;  and 
you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do  ;  or  else  I 
could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [within.']  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford !  here's 
mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and  look- 
ing wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

"  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  o/"  Venetian  ad- 
mittance.] Head-dresses  then  in  fashion  with  the  celebrated  Venetian  beauties, 
or  approved  by  them. — Naues. 

o like  Buckler' s-bury,  &c.]   Buckler' s-hury,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 

was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  all  kinds  of  herbs,  green  as  well 
as  dry. — Steeveks. 

p Counter  ga(e;]  The  prison  gate. 

VOL.    I.  O 
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Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me  ;  I  will  ensconce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so  :  she*s  a  very  tattling  wo- 
man.—  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  done  ? 
You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  undone  for 
ever. 

M7's.  Ford.  Wliat's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford  !  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion ! — Out  upon  you  ! 
how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  alas  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman,  with 
all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentleman,  that, 
he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take 
an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence  :  You  are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder. — \_Aside.^ — 'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your  husband's 
coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for  such 
a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you  :  If  you  know  yourself 
clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  if  you  have  a  friend  here, 
convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed ;  call  all  your 
senses  to  you ;  defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to 
your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ? — There  is  a  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame,  so  much 
as  his  peril :  I  had  lather  than  a  thousand  pound,  he  were 
out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  ^ou  had  rather,  and 
you  had  rather ;  your  husband's  here  at  hand. — Bethink 
you  of  some  conveyance  :  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide 
him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me ! — Look,  here  is  a 
basket  j  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he  may  creep 
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in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going 
to  bucking  :  Or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two 
men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What  shall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't !  O  let  me  see't !  I'll  in, 
I'll  in  ;  follow  your  friend's  counsel ; — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these  your 
letters,  knight? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee ;  help  me  away : 
let  me  creep  in  here  ;  I'll  never — 

[He  goes  into  the  Basket,  thei/  cover 
him  ivithfoiil  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy  :  Call  your 
men,  mistress  Ford  :  You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  John,  Robert,  John!  [Exit  Robin. 
Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes  here,  quickly ; 
where's  the  cowl  staff?''  look,  how  you  drumble  ;'^  carry 
them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without  cause, 
why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I 
deserve  it. — How  now  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
it  ?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck ! 
Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck  ;  I  warrant  you,  buck ;  and 
of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [Exeunt  Servants  with 
the  Basket.]  Gentlemen,  I  have,  dreamed  to-night :  I'll 
tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be  my  keys  :  ascend 
my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out :  I'll  warrant,  we'll 
unkennel  the  fox  : — Let  me  stop  this  way  first : — so,  now 
uncape.* 

1 the  cowl-staff?'\  Is  a  staff  used  for  carrying  a  large  tub  or  basket  with 

two  handles.     In  Essex  the  word  coicl  is  yet  used  for  a  tub. — Malone. 

"■ drumble ;]  i.  e.  are  shiggish.  In  some  places  the  drone  is  called  the 

drumble-bee. — Todd. 

* uncape.}  The  allusion  in  the  foregoing  sentence  is  to  the  practice  of 

o  2 
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Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen ;  you  shall 
see  sport  anon:  follow  me,  gentlemen.  [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France  :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  ;  see  the  issue  of  his 
search.  [Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  hus- 
band asked  what  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of  wash- 
ing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all  of 
the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special  sus- 
picion of  Falstaff 's  being  here ;  for  I  never  saw  him  so 
gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

3Irs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we  will 
yet  have  moi'e  tricks  with  Falstaff:  his  dissolute  disease 
will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mistress 
Quickly  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water; 
and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  pu- 
nishment ? 

3Irs.  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to-morrow 
eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  :  may  be,  the  knave  bragged  of 
that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace : — You  use  me  well,  master 
Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

stopping  every  hole  at  which  a  fox  could  enter,  before  they  uncape  or  turn  him 
out  of  the  bag  in  which  he  was  brought. — I  suppose  every  one  has  heard  of  a 
bag-foi. — Steev£NS. 
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M7S.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your  thoughts. 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Youdoyourself  mighty  wrong,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  :   I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment! 

Cuius.   By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 
,    Poge.  Fie,  fie,   master  Ford  !    are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What   spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this   imagination?     I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  for  the  wealth 
of  Windsor  castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page  :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience  :  your  wife  is  as 
honest  a  'omans,  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand, 
and  five  hundred  too. 

Cuius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ; — I  promised  you  a  dinner  : — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  I  will  hereafter 
make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — Come,  wife ; 
— Come,  mistress  Page  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me  ;  pray 
heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  :  but,  trust  me,  we'll  mock 
him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  to 
breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine 
hawk  for  the  bush  :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  company. 

Coius.    If  therebe  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth  :*  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the 
lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Cuius.  Dat  is  good  ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave ;  to  have  his  gibes  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 

*  In  your  teeth .]  These  words  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  page  ; 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  folio  ;  and  were  thrust  into  the  text  by  Theobald,  from 
the  imperfect  quarto. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Page's  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
T  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  : 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  the  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne  : 
Yet^  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  \ 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now.  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir  : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then. — Hark  you  hither. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly  ;  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't :"  slid,  'tis  but  ven- 
turing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me  :  I  care  not  for  that, 
— but  that  I  am  afeard. 

"  I'll  malce  a  shaft  ur  a  bolt  on't ;] — An  old  proverb. — Shaft,  is  an  arrow  sharp 
and  barbed — bolt,  is  an  arrow  with  a  blunt  nob  at  the  end  of  it. 
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Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Arme.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year !  [Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ?  Pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming  ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou  hadst  a 
father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne ; — ^my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him  : — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mistress 
Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen, 
good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Glocestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail ;"  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for  that 
good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

An7ie.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest,  in- 
deed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven  ;  I  am 
not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or  nothing 

with  you  :  your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have  made  motions: 

if  it  be  my  luck,  so  :  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  \^  They 

^ come  cut  and  long-tail  ;]-^This  expression  is  common  in  the  old  plays. 

In  its  original  sense,  the  phrase  means  to  include  all  kinds,  cur-tail  curs, 
sporting  dogs,  and  all  others.  Slender  says,  that  he  will  maintain  Anne  Page 
like  a  gentlewoman,  come  who  will  to  contend  with  him  under  the  degree  of  a  sqxiire. 
This  explanation  is  from  Archdeacon  Nares's  Glossary — a  book  which  is  in- 
valuable to  every  reader  of  old  English  literature. 

y  dole!^  A  share  in  any  thing  distributed. — Happy  man  be  his  dole, — 

i.  e.  let  his  lot  be  to  esteem  himself  a  happy  man.  The  phrase  is  very  fre- 
quent in  old  writers. 
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can  tell  you  how  things  go,  better  than  I  can :   You  may- 
ask  your  father;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Page.  Now,    master    Slender : — Love    him,    daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now  !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house  : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  tomy  childr 

Page.  She  is  no  rhatch  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slender  ;  in  : — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

{^Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fetit.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire  :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mis.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  husband. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mis.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  Good  master 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy :  '  [Fenton, 

My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected ; 
'Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — She  must  needs  go  in : 
Her  father  will  be  angry.    [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress  ;  farewell.  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now  ; — Nay,  said  I,  will  you 
cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician?  Look  on 
master  Fenton  : — this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee  ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to  night^ 

» once  io-night — ]  i.  e,  somvtimc  to-night. 
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Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring  :  There's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 
Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A  kind 
heart  he  hath  :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water 
for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my  master  had 
mistress  Anne :  or  I  would  master  Slender  had  her  ;  or, 
in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her  :  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  them  all  three  ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll 
be  as  good  as  my  word  ;  but  speciously  for  master  Fen- 
ton. Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to  sir  John  FalstafF 
from  my  two  mistresses  ;  What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it  ? 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in't. 
[Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like 
a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal ;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  butter'd,  and  give  them  to 
a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into 
the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned 
a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'the  litter  :  and  you  may 
know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sink- 
ing ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down. 
I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and 
shallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  swells  a  man ; 
and  what  a  thing  should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been 
swelled  !  I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed  snow- 
balls for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave  ;  I  cry  you  mercy  :  Give  your 
worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices  :  Go,  brew  me  a  pottle 
of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brew- 
age. — [Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from  mis- 
tress Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ford  :  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day  !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men  ;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would  yearn 
your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this  morning  a 
birding ;  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come  to  her  be- 
tween eight  and  nine :  I  must  carry  her  word  quickly  : 
she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  Tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her 
think,  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and  then 
judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir  !  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook  ;  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within  :  I  like  his  money  well.  O,  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know  what  hath 
passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 
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Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you ;  I  was  at  her 
house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 
Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 
Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 
Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?   Did  she  change  her  determination  ? 
Fal.  No,  master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking  cornuto  her 
husband,  master  Brook,  dweUing  in  a  continual  'larum  of 
jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after 
we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  w^ere,  spoke 
the  prologue  of  our  comedy  ;  and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of 
his  companions,  thither  provoked  and  instigated  by  his 
distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's 
love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 
Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 
you? 

Fal.   You  shall  hear.      As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  dis- 
traction,* they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 
Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck -basket :  rammed  me  in  with 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and  greasy 
napkins  ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  com- 
pound of  villanous  smell,  that  ever  offended  nostril. 
Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 
Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have 
suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good.  Being 
thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves, 
his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me 
in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane :  they  took 
me  on  their  shoulders  ;  met  the  jealous  knave  their  master 
in  the  door ;  who  asked  them  once  or  twice,  what  they 
had  in  their  basket :  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic 
knave  would  have  searched  it ;  but  fate,  ordaining  he 
should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well :  on  went  he 
for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.     But  mark 

a distraction,']  Mr.  M.  Mason  reads  direction. 
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the  sequel,  master  Brook  :  I  sufEpred  the  pangs  of  three 
several  deaths  :  first,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  detected 
with  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether  :  next,  to  be  compassed, 
like  a  good  bilbo,"  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to 
point,  heel  to  head:  and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a 
strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in 
their  own  grease  :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — 
think  of  that :  that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter :  a  man 
of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw;  it  was  a  miracle,  to 
'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when 
I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in 
that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe;  think  of  that, — hissing  hot, 
— think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my  sake 
you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is  desperate  ; 
you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  jEtna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have  received 
from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appointment. 
Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and  you  shall 
know  how  I  speed  ;  and  the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned 
with  your  enjoying  her:  Adieu.  You  shall  have  her, 
master  Brook ;  master  Brook,  you  shall  cuckold  Ford. 

{Exit. 

Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake ;  awake,  master  Ford  ; 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master  Ford.  This 
'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen,  and  buck- 
baskets  ! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I  am  :  I  will 
now  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my  house :  he  cannot  'scape 
me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a 
half-penny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box  ;  but,  lest  the 

'■ Whn,']  A  hilho  is  a  Spanish  blade,  of  which  the  excellence  is  flexible- 

ness  and  elasticity,  from  Bilhoa,  a  city  of  Biscay,  where  the  best  blades  are 
made. 
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devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impos- 
sible places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to 
be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have 
horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be 
horn  mad.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. —  The  Street. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  3Irs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st 
thou? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  presently  :  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad,  about  his  throwing 
into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come  sud- 
denly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I'll  but  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  school ;  Look,  where  his  master 
comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No  ;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son  profits 
nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you,  ask  him 
some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  ;   hold  up  your  head  ;   come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah  :  hold  up  your  head ;  an- 
swer your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more  ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings.     What  is /gzV,  William? 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats  !  there  are  fairer  things  than  poulcats, 
sure. 
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Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman ;  I  pray  you, 
peace.     What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William. 
■       Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  you,  remember  in  your 
prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  WilUam,  that 
does  lend  articles  ? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun;  and  be 
thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativo,  hie,  hac,  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog ; — pray  you,  mark  :  ge- 
nitivo,  hujus:  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 

Will.  Accusativo,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child  ;  Accu- 
sativo, hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the  foca- 
tive  case,  William? 

Will.  O — vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William  ;  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Ge?iitive, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jennfs  case  !  fie  on  her!— never 
name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eifia.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words  :  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  liack,*^  which  they'll  do  fast 
enough  of  themselves:  and  to  call  horum  : — fie  upon  you  ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  ? 
Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures,  as  I  would  desires. 

" '"  '"'c'':  and  to  hack,]  Mr.  Steevens  with  great  probability  supposes 

these  words  to  signify  to  do  mischUf. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Shew  me  now,  WilUam,  some  declensions  of  your 
pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  ki,  he,  cod ;  if  you  forget  your  hies,  your  k(E,s, 
and  your  cods,  you  must  be  preeches.''  Go  your  ways,  and 
play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought  he 
was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag^  memory.  Farewell,  mistress 
Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [^Exit  sir  Hugh. 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long.      \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  suf- 
ferance :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and  I 
profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  not  only,  mistress 
Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutre- 
ment, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you  sure 
of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  [within.l  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford !  what  hoa ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 
Mrs.  Page.  How  now  sweetheart  ?  who's  at  home  be- 
side yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed. 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly  ; — Speak  louder.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 

d  must  bs  preectes.]    Must  be  breeched  ;  i.  e.  flogged  :— to  breech  is  to 

flog. 

e  sprair — ]  Sprack  is  still  used  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  sense  of  ready, 

quick,  ingenious.— S-prag  is  Sir  Hugh's  corrupt  pronunciation, — Lord  Ched- 

WOUTH. 
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lunes'  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband  ;  so 
rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets 
himself  on  the  forehead,  crying  Peer-out,  peer-out  /s  that 
any  madness,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but  tameness,  ci- 
vility, and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now : 
I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears,  he  was  car- 
ried out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  basket : 
protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now  here  ;  and  hath  drawn 
him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from  their  sport,  to  make 
another  experiment  of  his  suspicion :  but  I  am  glad  the 
knight  is  not  here ;  now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end  ;  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone  ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and  he's 
but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ? — Away  with 
him,  away  with  him ;  better  shame  than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

He-enter  Fa l staff. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'the  basket:  May  I  not  go 
out  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  watch 
the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ;  otherwise 
you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what  make  you 
here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do? — I'll  creep  up  into  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
birding  pieces  :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an  ab- 

f lunes — ]  i.  e.  lunacy,  frenzy. 

8  Peer-out,  peer-ottt  !\     Shakspeare  here  refers  to  the  practice  of  child- 
ren, when  they  call  on  a  snail  to  put  forth  his  horns  — 
Peer  out,  peer  out,  peer  out  of  your  hole, 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  black  as  a  coal. — Henley. 
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stract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes  to 
them  by  his  note  :  There's  no  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Fal.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance,  you 
die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  .' 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is  no  wo- 
man's gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise  he  might  put 
on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
ford,'^ has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him;  she's  as  big 
as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her  muffler  too  :^ 
Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page,  and 
I,  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick ;  we'll  come  dress  you  straight : 
put  on  the  gown  the  while.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband,  would  meet  him  in 
this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford ; 
he  swears  she  is  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath 
threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cud- 
gel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he  ;  and  he  talks  of 
the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men  to 
carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with  it,  as 
they  did  last  time. 

h  woman  of  Brentford,']  There  are  several  ballads  concerning  some  old 

woman  of  Brentford.  A  book,  called  Jyl  of  Breyntford's  Testament,  was  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Copland,  and  was  a  work  of  established  notoriety  in  the  year 
1575,  when  Laneham  mentioned  it  in  his  letter  from  Killingworth  Castle. — 
That  this  was  the  person  here  alluded  to,  is  evident  from  the  early  quarto,  in 
which  we  find,  "  My  maid's  aunt,  Gillian  of  Brentford,"  &.c. — Steevens,  Rit- 
soN,  Henley,  and  Mai. one. 

i .  thritm'd  hat,]     A  hat  formed  of  the  thrums,  or  ends  of  a  weaver's 

warp,  and  consequently  very  coarse. — Muffler,  a  part  of  female  attire,  which 
only  covered  the  lower  half  of  the  face. — Steevens  and  Douce. 

VOL.    I.  P 
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Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently :  let's  go 
dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall  do 
with  the  basket.     Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him  straight. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'Tis  old  but  true.  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders  ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door;  if  he  bid  you  set 
it  down;  obey  him  :  quickly,  despatch.  [Exit. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you 
any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the  basket, 

villain: — Somebody  call  my  wife: You,  youth  in  a 

basket,  come  out  here  ! — O,  you  panderly  rascals  !  there's 
a  knot,  a  ging,''  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me  :  Now 
shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  What !  wife,  I  say  !  come, 
come  forth  ;  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes !'  Master  Ford  you  are  not  to 
go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog  ! 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs  .Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress  Ford  • 
mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the 

'' o  ging,]  Ging  was  ancientJy  used  for  gang. 

' this  passes  !]  This  is  beyond  all  bounds. — Steevens. 
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virtuous  creature,  that  liath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  hus- 
band ! — I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you  sus- 
pect me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face ;   hold  it  out. Come 

forth,  sirrah.  [Pii/ls  Ihe  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes  alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable  !  Will  you  take  up  your  wife's 
clothes?  Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one  con- 
veyed out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket :  Why 
may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is  : 
my  intelligence  is  true;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable:  pluck 
me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a  flea's 
death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford  ; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  :  if  I  find 
not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity,  let  me 
for  ever  be  your  table-sport;  let  them  say  of  me.  As  jea- 
lous as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's 
leman.'"  Satisfy  me  once  more ;  oncef  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you,  and 
the  old  woman,  down;  my  husband  will  come  into  the 
chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  !    Have 

•" his  wife's  leman.]  Leman,  i.  e.  lover,  is  derived  from  leef,  Dutch,  be- 
loved, and  man. — Steevens. 
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I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of  errands,  does 
she  ?  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought 
to  pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works 
by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery"  as 

this  is;  beyond  our  element:  we  know  nothing. Come 

down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you  ;  come  down,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband; — good  gentle- 
men, let  him  not  strike  the  old  woEian. 

Enter  Falstaff  in  ivomen's  clothes,  led  hy  Mrs.  Page. 
Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat,   come,  give  me   your 
hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her : Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  ! 

[beats  him]  you  rag,  you  baggage  you  polecat,  you  ron- 
yon  !"  out!  out !  I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 
Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think,  you  have 
killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it :— 'Tis  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch  in- 
deed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  ;  I  spy 
a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen ;  I  beseech  you,  fol- 
low ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy  :  if  I  cry  out  thus 
upon  no  trail/  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Patre.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther :  Come, 
gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 
Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not;  he  beat 
him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Pao-e.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung  o'er 
the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

B daubery — ]  gross  falsehood,  and  imjwsitwn. 

o ronyon !]  Bonyon,  applied  to  a  woman,  means,  as  far  as  can  be  traced, 

much  tLe  same  witli  scall  or  scab  spoken  of  a  man.     From  rogneux,  French— 

Johnson.        ^^^  j^^jjupon  no  trail,]  Trnil  is  the  scent  left  by  the  passage  of 
the  game.     To  cry  out,  is  to  open  or  /xi.A.— Johnson. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you  ?  May  we,  with  the  war- 
rant of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience, 
pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared  out 
of  him  ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine 
and  recovery,"'  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste, 
attempt  us  again/ 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means  ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can  find 
in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight  sliall  be 
any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly 
shamed ;  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to  the 
jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it  then,  shape  it :  I 
would  not  have  things  cool.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your 
horses  :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court,  and 
they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly  ?  I 
hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  me  speak  with  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses  ;  but  I'll  make  them 
pay,  I'll  sauce  them  :  they  have  had  my  houses  a  week  at 
command  ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other  guests  :  they 
must  come  off;'  I'll  sauce  them:  Come.  lExeunt. 

1 if  the  devil  have  him  Jiot  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,]  Fee- 
simple  is  the  largest  estate,  and  fine  and  recovery,  tlie  strongest  assurance,  known 
to  English  law. — Ritsok. 

■■ way  o/"  waste,]  Way  of  injury. 

* come  off;'\  Pay  well,  as  we  now  say,  come  down  with  a  sum  of  money. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as  ever 
I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an 
instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife  :  Henceforth  do  what  thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :  now  doth  thy  honour  stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic. 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 
Page.  How  !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in  the 
park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie  ;  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers  j  and 
has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman  :  methinks, 
tliere  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  should  not  come  ; 
methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 
Pase.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when  he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest,  [hunter. 

Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns  ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes*  the  cattle ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 

' takes — ]  i.  e.  blasts. 
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In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner  : 

You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know. 

The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld" 

Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age. 

This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak  : 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 
That  FalstafF  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us. 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape  :  When  you  have  brought  him  thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your  plot  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son,  [thus  : 

And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,''  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands  ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  FalstafF,  she,  and  I,  are  newdy  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song ;  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly  : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound,^ 
And  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves  ;  dis-horn  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

" eld — ]  i.  e.  old  people. 

» urchins,  elves,]  Ouph — Teutonic  for  fairy. 

y pinch  him  sound,]  i.  e.  saitnrf/j/.    The  adjective  used  adverbially. 
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Eva.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours  ;  and  I 
will  be  like  a  Jack-an-apes  also,  to  burn  the  knight  with 
my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.     I'll  go  buy  tlfem  vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Xan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ; — and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  !N"an  away,  [Aside. 

And  marry  her  at  Eton. Go,  send  to  Falstaff  straight. 

Furd.  ^Vay,  I'll  to  him  again,  in  name  of  Brook  : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose  :  Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  Go,  get  us  properties,^ 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures,  and 
fery  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 
3Irs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor  ;  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects  : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court ;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  arid  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thickskin? 
speak,  breathe,  discuss :  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Falstaff 
from  master  Slender, 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,   his   house,  his  castle,  his 

z proi-erties,]  Properties  are  little  incidental  uecessaries  to  a  theatre, 

exclusive  of  scenes  and  dresses. — Stee\"ens. 
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standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed;*  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new :  Go,  knock  and 
call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  anthro'pophaginiav}'  unto  thee  : 
Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up  into 
his  chamber ;  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she  come 
down  ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman !  the  knight  may  be  robbed  : 
I'll  call. — Bully  knight!  Bully  sir  John!  speak  from  thy 
lungs  military:  Art  thou  there?  it  is  thine  host,  thine 
Ephesian,'^  calls. 

Fal.  [above.'\  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian-Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman ;  Let  her  descend,*  bully,  let  her 
descend ;  my  chambers  are  honourable :  Fye  ?  privacy  ?  fy e ! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  0I4  fat  woman  even  now 
with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell  ;'^  What  would  you 
with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  thorough  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether 
one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain, 
or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man,  that  be- 
guiled master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman 
herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her  too, 
from  him. 

'  ;  '""s  standing-bed,  and  trucMe-bed ;]    -The  usual  furniture  of  chambers 

in  that  time  was  a  standing-bed,  under  which  was  a  truckle,  truckle,  or  run- 
ning-bed. In  the  standing-bed,  lay  the  master ;  in  the  truckle-bed  lay  the 
servant. — Johnson. 

''  \ ajithropophaginian — ]     A  mock   word,  formed  from  anthropophagi, 

cannibals. 

/^  if^ine  Ephesian,]  This  was  a  cant  term  of  the  time,  probably  signi- 
fying a  bottle  companion. 

^  muick-ihell  f]     So  called,  says  Johnson,  because  he  stands  with  his 

mouth  open. 
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Fal.  What  are  they?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Fal.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  are  nothing  but  about  mistress 
Anne  Page ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to 
have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her, — or  no :  Go ;  say,  the  woman  told 
me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fal.  Ay,  sir  Tike  ;^  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my  master 
glad  with  these  tidings.  \^Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John :  Was 
there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  1 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host:  one  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my  life : 
and  I  paid  nothing  for  it,  neither,  but  was  paid*^  for  my 
learning. 

En^er  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir  !  cozenage  !  meer  cozenage ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them,  varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon  as  I 
came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from  behind  one  of 
them,  in  a  slough  of  mire  j  and  set  spurs,  and  away,  like 
three  German  devils,  three  doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain:  do 
not  say,  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host? 
Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  me,  there  is  three  cou- 

c  Tike ;]     Great  tike  is  still  a  term  of  reproach  in  Yorkshire. — Tike 

means,  either  a  dog  of  a  common  and  large  breed,  or  a  heifer  or  bullock — 
or  au  insect  that  infests  sheep  and  dogs. — Nares. 

f to  he  paid — ]— Still,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  means  to  be  beaten. 
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zin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings, 
of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  I 
tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you  are  wise,  and  full  of 
gibes,  and  vlouting  stogs ;  and  'tis  not  convenient  you 
should  be  cozened :  Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarterre? 

Host,  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubtful 
dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  But  it  is  tell-a  me,  dat 
you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jarmofiy:  by 
my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court  is  know  to  come ; 
I  tell  you  for  good-vill :  adieu.  [Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  : — assist  me,  knight ;  I 
am  undone :  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am  undone ! 

[Exeunt  Host  a7id  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would,  all  the  world  might  be  cozened ;  for  I 
have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come  to 
the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  transformed,  and 
how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled, 
they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor 
fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I  warrant,  they  would  whip 
me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried 
pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  atpri- 
mero.^  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my 
prayers,  I  would  repent, — 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Now  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed !  I  have  suffered  more 
for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villanous  inconstancy  of 
man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  they  not  suflPered  ?  Yes,  I  warrant ; 
speciously  one  of  them ;  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot 
about  her. 

s  primero.']     A  game  at  cards. 
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Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue  ?  I  was 
beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and  I 
was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Brentford  ; 
but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counterfeiting 
the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me,  the  knave  con- 
stable had  set  me  i'the  stocks,  i'the  common  stocks,  for  a 
witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber : 
you  shall  hear  how  things  go  ;  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together !  Sure  one 
of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 
Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me  ;  my  mind  is 
heavy,  I  will  give  over  all. 

Pent.  Yet  hear  me  speak ;  Assist  me  in  my  purpose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton;  and  I  will,  at  the 
least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser,) 
Even  to  my  wish :  I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  •"  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both  ; — wherein  fat  FalstafF 
Hath  a  great  scene:   the  image  of  the  jest 

[Shoiving  the  letter. 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 

h whereof — ]  Was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  thereof. 
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Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen  ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here  ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot,' 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  shp 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry  :  she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  .that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds. 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor; — Now  thus  it  rests  : 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him :  her  mother  hath  intended. 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 
That,  quaint''  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  j 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe. 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  ?  father  or  mother  ? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me  : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device ;  I'll  to  the  vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense-  [Exeunt. 

•  While  other  jests  6  re  something  rank  on  foot,']  i.  e.  while  they  are  hotly  pur- 
suing other  merriment  of  their  own. — Steevens. 

It  ■ .  quaint — ]  Formerly  meant  ntat,  elegant,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  now 

obsolete. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more    prattling  : — go. I'll  hold  : 

This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd  num- 
bers. Away  go  ;  they  say,  there  is  divinity  in  odd  num- 
bers,' either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death. — Away, 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  I'll  do  what  I  can 
to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears  :  hold  up  your  head,  and 
mince."*  lExit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  matter  will 
be  known  to-night  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  park  about 
midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you  told 
me  you  had  appointed? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a 
poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook,  like  a 
poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave.  Ford  her  husband, 
hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master 
Brook,  that  ever  governed  phrenzy.  I  will  tell  you. — He 
beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the 
shape  of  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a 
weaver's  beam  ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle."  I 
am  in  haste  ;  go  along  with  me;  I'll  tell  you  all,  master 
Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,"  played  truant  and  whip- 
ped top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately. 
Follow  me :  I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave 
Ford  :  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged,  and  I  will 

' divinity  in  odd  mimbers,']  Alluding  to  Numero  deus  impare  gaudet. — 

Virgil,  Ec/.  8. — Steevens. 

" mince.']  Walk  affectedly  with  short  steps. 

n life  is  a  shuttle,]  An  allusion  to  Job  vii.  6.  "  My  days  are  swifter  thaij 

a  weaver's  shuttle." — Steevevs. 

o .Since  I  plucked  geese,]  To  strip  a  living  goose  of  his  feathers,  was 

formerly  an  act  of  puerile  barbarity. — Steevens. 
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deliver  his  wife  into  your  hand.' — Follow  :  Strange  things 
in  hand,  master  Brook  !  follow.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow^  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come ;  we'll  couch  i'the  castle-ditch,  till 
we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  son  Slender, 
my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we 
have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to 
her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum;  she  cries,  budget  ;^  and  by 
that  we  know  one  another. 

Shal.  That's  good  too  :  but  what  needs  either  your 
mum,  or  her  budget?  the  white  will  decipher  her  well 
enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will  become 
it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man  means  evil 
but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.  Let's 
away ;  follow  me.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Street  in  Windsor. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caitjs. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green : 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with 
her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch  it  quickly  :  Go  before 
into  the  park ;  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  ;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.]  My 
husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Falstaff, 
as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my  daughter : 
but  'tis  no  matter  ;  better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great 
deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of  fairies  ? 
and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh  ? 

p  mum — budget,}  A  cant  word,  implying  silence. — Nares. 
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Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,''  with  obscured  lights ;  which  at  the  very  in- 
stant of  FalstafF's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  dis- 
play to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked  ;  if 
he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on  ;  To  the  oak,  to  the  oak ! 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  on^f  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;  come ;  and  remember  your  parts  : 
be  pold,  I  pray  you  ;  follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and  when  I 
give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you  ;  Come,  come  ;  trib, 
trib.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff  disguised ;  with  a  buck's  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ;  the  minute 
draws  on  :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me : — Re- 
member, Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Europa  ;  love  set 
on  thy  horns. — O,  powerful  love  !  that,  in  some  respects, 
makes  a  beast  a  man ;  in  some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — 
You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda ; — 
O,  omnipotent  love  !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  com- 
plexion of  a  goose  1 — A  fault  done  first  in  the  form  of  a 
beast  \ — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another  fault 
in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jove  ;  a  foul  fault. 

<i in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's  oak,]  An  oak,  which   may  be  that  alluded  to 

by  Shakspeare,  is  still  standing  close  to  a  pit  in  Windsor  forest.     It  is  yet 
shewn  as  the  oak  of  HeriiP,. — Steevens. 
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— When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ? 
For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I 
think,  i'the  forest :  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  vi^ho 
can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow  ?'^  Who  comes  here  ? 
my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mis.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male  deer  ? 

FaL  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  ? — Let  the  sky  rain 
potatoes ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves ; 
hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes  ;^  let  there  come 
a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me  here. 

[Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,  each  a  haunch  :  I 
will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the  fellow 
of  this  walk,*  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands 
Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha  !  Speak  I  like  Heme  the  hunter  ? 
— Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience ;  he  makes 
restitution.      As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome  ! 

[Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.      \     .  ,        tt^a  ^ 

Mrs.  Page.      5    ^^ay,  away.  [They  run  off . 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned,  lest 
the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire  ;  he  would  never 
else  cross  me  thus. 

'  Send  me  a  cud  rut-time,  &c.]  This  is  all  technical.  In  Turberville's  Booke 
of  Hunting,  1575  :  "  During  the  time  of  their  rut,  the  harts  live  with  small 
sustenance. — The  red  mushroom  helpeth  well  to  make  them  pysse  their  grease, 
they  are  then  in  so  vehement  heate." — Farmek. 

»  Potatoes,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  were  supposed  to  be  strong 
provocatives. — Kissing  comjits,  perfumed  sugar-plums  to  sweeten  the  breath. — 
Eringoes,  like  potatoes,  were  esteemed  stimulatives. — Steevens. 

' my  shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,]  A  walk  is  that  district  in  a 

forest,  ;o  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  keeper  extends. — Malone.  To 
;he  keeper  the  shoulders  and  humbles  belong  as  a  perquisite. — Grev. 

VOL.   I.  Q 
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Ejite?'  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr ;  Mrs.  Quickly, 
and  Pistol  ;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  attended 
by  her  Brother  and  others,  dressed  like  Fairies,  with  waxen 
tapers  on  their  heads. 

Qu."^  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny," 
Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Pist.y  Elves,  list  your  names  ;  silence,  you  airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry  :^ 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies  ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them,  shall  die  : 
I'll  wink  and  couch  :  no  man  their  works  must  eye. 

[Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva.  Where's  Pede  ? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said,         [maid. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy," 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Qu.  About,  about  : 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 

"  Qii.]  I  think  this  speech  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  Mrs.  Quickly. — It 
was  evidently  spoken  by  the  person  who  played  the  part  of  Fairy  Queen,  which 
was  perhaps  Anne  Page — and  has  been  given  to  Mrs.  Quickly  owing  to  an 
error  of  the  press  ;  by  which  in  the  first  folio,  we  find  Qui  prefixed  to  the  lines 
instead  of  Q,ue. 

^  You  orphan-fc«rs  cf  fixed  destiny,']  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  heirs  as  syno- 
nymous for  children — they  were  orphans  in  respect  of  their  real  parents,  from 
whom  they  had  been  removed,  and  were  now  only  dependent  on  destiny. 
Such  is  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Farmer.  I  believe  "orphan-heirs  of  destiny," 
means  that  they  were  "  bom  without  parents  by  a  decree  of  destiny." 

y  Pwt.]  Mr.  Malone  considers  these  lines  as  ill-suited  to  Pistol  ;  and  sup- 
poses that  from  their  having  been  delivered  by  the  same  performer,  who  had, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  play  represented  that  character,  his  name  thus  crept  into 
the  copies. — May  not  Pist.  the  abbreviation  for  Pistol,  have  been  a  typographi- 
cal mistake  for  Puck  .4 

» as  bilberry  :]  The  bilberry  is  the  whortleberry. 

*  Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy,]  Inspire  her  with  holy  and  elevated 
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Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room  ; 

That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 

In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 

Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 

With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower:"' 

Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 

With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest ! 

And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 

Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring  : 

The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 

More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see  ; 

And,  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write, 

In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,  •\ 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee  :        \ 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.  ) 

Away  ;  disperse :  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock. 

Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 

Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves  in  order 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be,  [set : 

To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay  ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth  .= 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy  !  lest  he 
transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy  birth  : 

Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start. 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Piva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[They  burn  him  with  their  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

b  With  juice  of  halm  and  every  precious  Jlower  :'\  It  was  an  article  of  ancient 
luxury  to  rub  tables,  &c.  with  aromatic  herbs. — Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
Romans  did  the  same  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. — Steevens. 

c man  of  middle  earth.'] — Spirits  were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  ethereal 

regions,  and  fairies  to  dwell  underground. — Men  therefore  are  in  a  middle 
station. — .Tohnson. 

Q  2 
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Qu.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  ! 
About  him,  fairies  ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  right ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheries  and  ini- 
quity. 

Song.  Fi/e  on  sinful  faiitasy ! 

Fye  on  lust  and  luxury! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire, 

Kitidled  with  unchaste  desire. 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  jiames  aspire, 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  him,  fairies,  iiiutually ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villany  ; 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about, 
Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moon-shine,  be  out. 

During  this  Song,  the  Fairies  pinch  Falstaff.  Doctor  Caius 
comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  Fairy  in  green ;  Slender 
another  way,  and  takes  off  a  Fairy  in  white ;  and  Fenton 
comes,  and  steals  away  Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunt- 
ing is  made  within.  All  the  Fairies  run  away.  Falstaff 
pulls  off  his  buck's  head  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  a}7d  Mrs.  Ford  :  they 
lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly ;  I  think,  we  have  watch'd  you  now ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come  ;   hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher  : — 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes'* 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ? — Master  Brook, 
FalstafTs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave  ;  here  are  his  horns, 
master   Brook :    And   master   Brook,   he    hath   enjoyed 

** yokes — ]  The  second  folio  reads  oaks ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  M.  Mason 

in  considering  it  the  right  reading.  The  horns  of  the  deer  on  the  head  of  Fal- 
staff. are  here  alluded  to — they  so  strongly  resemble  the  tranches  of  a  tree, 
that  they  are  in  French  called  hois;  and  Mrs.  Page  gives  those  on  the  head  of 
the  wanton  Knight  the  pompous  appellation  of  uaks,  from  their  peculiar  bright 
and  size. 
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nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  money  ;  which  must  be  paid  to  master 
Brook ;  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  could 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again,  but 
I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.   I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies  ;  and  yet  the 
guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers, 
drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief, 
in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason,  that  they 
were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a- 
lent,"  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment. 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your  de- 
sires, and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou  art 
able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it,  that 
it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching  as  this  ? 
Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  Shall  I  have  a  cox- 
comb of  frize  V  'Tis  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of 
toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter  ;  your  pelly  is  all 
putter. 

Fal.  Sees  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at  the 
taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This  is  enough, 
to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late-walking,  through  the 
realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without  scruple 
to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our 
delight? 

e Jack-a-lentfl —  seems  to  have  been  a  puppet,  which  was  dressed  in 

rags,  and  thrown  at  in  Lent,  like  Shrove-tide  cocks. — Steevens. 

f a  cpxcmnh  of  frize?]  i.  e.  A  fool's- cap  made  out  of  VVelch  materials. 

Wales  was  famous  for  this  cloth. — Steevens. 
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Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

-Era.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of  me ; 
I  am  dejected  ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch  flannel : 
ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  ;s  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to  whom 
you  should  have  been  a  pander  :  over  and  above  that  you 
have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting 
affliction. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends  : 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand  ;  all's  forgiven  at  last. 
Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset 
to-night  at  my  house  j   where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh 
at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee  :  Tell'her,  master  Slen- 
der hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that:  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.  [Aside. 

Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  WhoQ,  ho !  ho  !  father  Page  ! 

Page.  Son  !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  have  you  de- 
spatched ? 

Slen.  Despatched! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glocester- 
shire  know  on't;   would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy ;    If  it  had  not  been 

S  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me  :]  i.  e.  Serves  to  point  out  my  obli- 
quities. This  is  said  in  consequence  of  Evans's  last  speech.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  examination  of  a  carpenter's  work  by  the  plummet  held  over  it ;  of 
which  line  sir  Hugh  is  here  represented  as  the  lead. — Henley. 
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i'the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he  should 
have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne 
Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and  'tis  a'  post-master's 
boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so,  when  I 
took  a  boy  for  a  girl:  If  I  had  been  married  to  him,  for 
all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Wh^,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  garments  ? 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry'd  mum,  and  she 
cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Eva.  Jeshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see  but  marry 
boys  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart :  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I  knew  of 
your  purpose  ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green  ;  and,  in- 
deed, she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there 
married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am  cozened  ; 
I  ha'  married  un  garfon,  a  boy  ;  un pa'isan,  by  gar,  a  boy; 
it  is  not  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  not  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Ay,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy  :  be  gar,  I'll  raise  all 
Windsor.  [^Exit  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange  :    Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me :  Here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anvb  Page. 

How  now,  master  Fenton  ? 

A7me.  Pardon,  good  father  !   good  my  mother,  pardon  ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ?  how  chance  you  went  not  with 
master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor,  maid  ? 

Pent.  You  do  amaze  her:''  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 

'' amaze  her  :]  i.  e.  Confound  her  by  your  questions. 
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You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully. 

Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 

The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  Qontracted, 

Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 

The  offence  is  holy,  that  she  hath  committed : 

And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 

Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title; 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd  :  here  is  no  remedy  ; — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special  stand 
to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy?'  Fenton,  heaven  give  thee 

joy! 

What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  arechas'd, 

Fva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Mrs,  Page.  Well,    I   will    muse   no   further : — Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  ! — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire  ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so  : — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word  ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.''      [Exeunt. 

»  Well,  what  remedy  ?]  In  the  first  sketch  of  this  play,  on  Fenton's  bringing 
in  bis  wife,  there  is  the  following  dialogue  : — 

Mrs.  Ford.  Come,  Mrs.  Page,  I  must  be  bold  with  you, 
'Tis  pity  to  part  love  that  is  so  true. 

Mrs.  Page,  [aside.]  Although  that  I  have  missed  in  my  intent. 
Yet  I  am  glad  my  husband's  match  is  cross'd. 
Here,  Fenton,  take  her. 

Evans.  Come,  master  Page,  you  must  needs  agree. 

Ford.  I'faith,  sir,  come,  you  see  your  wife  is  pleas'd. 

Page.  I  cannot  tell,  and  yet  my  heart  is  eas'd  ; 
And  yet  it  doth  me  good,  the  doctor  miss'd. — 
Come  hither,  Fenton,  and  come  hither,  daughter. — Johnson. 

^  Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was 
written  at  the  command  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  FalstafF,  that  she  wished  it  to  be  diffused  through  more  plays ;  but 
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suspecting  that  it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed  the  poet  to  di- 
versify his  manner,  by  shewing  him  in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of 
writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  •  Shakspeare  knew  what  the  queen,  if  the  story 
be  true,  seems  not  to  have  known — that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness,  the 
selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Falstaflf  must  have  suf- 
fered so  much  abatement,  that  little  of  his  former  cast  would  have  remained. 
Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  coimter- 
feit  love,  and  his  professions  could  be  prompted,  not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure, 
but  of  money.  Thus  the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  work  en- 
joined him  ;  yet  having,  perhaps,  in  the  former  plays,  completed  his  own  idea, 
seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  enter- 
tainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  number  of  the  personages, 
who  exhibit  more  characters  appropriated  and  discriminated,  than  perhaps 
can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  produced  upon  the  English  stage 
the  effect  of  language  distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or  foreign  pronun- 
ciation, 1  cannot  certainly  decide.*  This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  charac- 
ters can  confer  praise  only  on  him  who  originally  discovered  it,  for  it  requires 
not  much  of  either  ^vit  or  judgment :  its  success  must  be  derived  almost  wholly 
from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skilful  mouth,  even  he  that  despises  it,  is 
unable  to  resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  begins  and  ends  often, 
before  the  conclusion,  and  the  difiierent  parts  might  change  places  without  in- 
convenience ;  but  its  general  power,  that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius 
shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps  it  never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator 
who  did  not  think  it  too  soon  at  the  end. — Johnson. 


*  In  Ths  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1684,  is  the  character  of  an  Italian  mer- 
chant, very  strongly  marked  by  foreign  pronunciation.  Dr.  DodypoU,  in  the 
comedy  which  bears  his  name,  is,  like  Caius,  a  French  physician.  This  piece 
appeared  at  least  a  year  before  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsm:  The  hero  of  it 
speaks  such  another  jargon  as  the  antagonist  of  sir  Hugh,  and  like  him  is 
cheated  of  his  mistress.  In  several  other  pieces,  more  ancient  than  the  ear- 
liest of  Shakspeare 's,  provincial  characters  are  introduced. — Steevens. 
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POEMS 


WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


HENRY    WRIOTHESLY, 

Earl  of  SouthamptOQ,  and  Baron  of  Titchfield. 


Right  Honourable, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating 
my  unpolished    lines  to   your   Lordship,   nor  how  the 
world  will  censure  roe  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to 
support  so  weak  a  burthen  :  only  if  your  honour  seem 
but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow 
to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  1  have  honoured 
you  with  some  graver  labour.     But  if  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land, 
for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.     I  leave  it  to 
your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's 
content;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own 
wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 
Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakspeare, 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


Vilia  miretur  vulgus  mibi  flavus  Apollo 
Poculo  Castalia  plena  ministrat  aqua. — Ovid. 


EviiN  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Ilose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase; 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn; 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

Thrice  fairer  than  myself,  (thus  she  began) 
The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are  ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  reign  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed, 
A  thousand  honey-secrets  shalt  thou  know  : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  serpent  never  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses. 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty  : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport. 

With  this,  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good  : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 
A  3 
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Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein. 

Under  the  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy; 

She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire, 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens  (O  how  quick  is  love!) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 

Backward  she  pnsh'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust. 
And  govern'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
"If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  burns  with  bashful  shame  ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks  ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks  : 

He  says,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss; 

What  follows  more  she  smothers  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  tiesh  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff'd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin^ 

Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breathing  in  her  face; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace. 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies  ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes: 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank, 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 
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Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets, 

Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger,  ashy  pale; 
Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears. 

Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet ; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  di-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  cjuickly  in; 
So  ofiFers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 
He  winks,  and  turns  bis  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  beat 
More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  in  fire  must  burn : 

*'  Oh  pity,  'gan  she  cry,  flint-hearted  boy  ; 

'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stern  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have. 

Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learn'd  to  sport  and  dance 
To  coy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arras  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thus  him  that  over-rul'd,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain  : 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd. 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mast'ring  her  that  foii'd  the  god  of  fight. 
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Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  lair,  yet  are  they  red), 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy  head ; 
Look  in  mine  eye-balls  where  thy  beauty  lies  : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  on  eyes? 

Art  thou  asbam'd  to  kiss  1  then  wink  again, 

And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night; 

Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  be  but  twain, 

Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean, 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  they  what  we  mean. 

The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 

Shows  thee  unripe ;  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted  ; 

Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip  ; 

Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their  prime. 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-natur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er-worn,  despised,  rheumatick  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  might'st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow  ; 

Mine  eyes  are  gray,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning ; 

My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 

My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green, 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie  ; 

These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me  ; 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky, 

From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list,  to  sport  me  : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee? 
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Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 

Can  thy  right  liand  seize  love  upon  thy  left? 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected, 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  C(im|)lain  of  theft. 
Narcissus  so,  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  dy'd  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use, 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse  : 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty, 

Thou  wert  begot — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldstthou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  Nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead  ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive, 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive." 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them  ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye, 

His  low'ring  brows  o'erwhelming  his  fair  sight, 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  "  Fie  no  more  of  love; 

The  sun  doth  burn  my  face  ;  I  mnst  remove." 

"  Ah  me,  (quoth  Venus)  young,  and  so  unkind  ! 

What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ! 

I'll  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 

Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun; 
I  'li  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs  : 
If  they  burn  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven,  shines  but  warm, 

And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee ; 

The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm. 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me: 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 
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Art  Ibou  obdurate,  flinty,  liard  as  steel, 
Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relcnteth? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  can'st  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  love?  how  want  of  love  tormentetht 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  bad  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

What  am  I,  that  thou  should'st  contemn  me  this  ? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss? 

Speak,  fair  ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute : 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I'll  give  it  thee  again, 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain- 

Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 

Well  painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ; 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion. 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 

And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause  ; 

Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong; 

Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  ; 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  .speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand, 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground  ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone. 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one. 

"  Fondling,  she  saith,  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I'll  be  the  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer  ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  : 
Graze  on  my  lips ;  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain  ; 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark." 
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At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple  : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 
He  might  be  huried  in  a  tomb  so  simple; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  love  hv'd,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round-enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking: 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 

Now  which  w^ay  shall  she  turn?  what  shall  she  say? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing, 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 

And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing : 
"  Pity — (she  cries)  some  favour — some  remorse — " 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  prick'd  ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stands  on  end ; 

His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 

As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send  : 
His  eye,  which  glisters  scornfully  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride  ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps, 
As  who  would  say,  lo!  thus  my  strength  is  try'd  ; 

And  thus  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 
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What  recketli  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 

His  flattering  holla,  or  liis  Stand,  I  say? 

What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur? 

For  rich  caparisons,  or  trappings  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 

In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd.  steed, 

His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 

As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoof'd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide: 

Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack. 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares, 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather; 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

And  wher  he  run,  or  fly,  they  knew  not  whether; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  Jiairs,  who  wave  like  fealher'd  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind  : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her, 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind  ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels, 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  male-content, 
He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttocks  lent; 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flics  in  his  fume: 
His  love  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuag'd. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  lake  him  ; 
When  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there  : 

As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  ihey  hie  them, 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 
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All  swolii  will)  diasing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
Eannin<r|iis  boisterous  and  unruly  beast  ; 
And  now  the  lia])py  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  Love,  by  pleading  may  be  blest; 
For  lovers  say,  the  beai  t  hatii  treble  wrong. 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 

Burneth  more  hotly,  swellcth  with  more  rage  : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said  ; 

Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coining,  and  begins  to  glow, 
(Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind), 
And  with  bis  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind  ? 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue! 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  ! 
But  now,  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  be  sat, 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels  ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheeks  feels  : 
His  tender  cheeks  receive  her  soft  hand's  print. 
As  apt  as  new  fallen  snow  takes  any  dint. 

O  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them  ? 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing  ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them  ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  eugirts  so  white  a  foe  : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  to  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 
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Onco  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  : 

•'  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee." 

Give  me  ray  hand,  saith  he,  why  dost  thou  feel  it? 
Give  me  my  heart,  saith  she,  and  thou  shalt  have  it ; 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it, 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 

Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  shame,  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go  ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 
And  'tis  your  fault  1  am  bereft  him  so  ; 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone  : 

For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Thus  she  replies :  "  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should, 

Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd  ; 

Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none. 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  a  tree, 

Servilely  master'd  with  a  leathern  rein ! 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed. 

Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 

But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  bath  fed, 

His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy  ; 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee.. 
O  learn  to  love  ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 
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"  I  know  not  love  (quoth  he)  nor  will  I  know  it. 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 

'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unGnish'd  ? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth? 

If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish'd, 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth : 
The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burthen'd  being  young, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part, 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery ; 

For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery." 

"  What !  canst  thou  talk  (quoth  she),  hast  thou  a  tongue  ? 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh  sounding. 
Earth's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep-sore 

wounding. 

Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by  smelling. 

But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste. 

Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 

Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  should  ever  last. 

And  bid  suspicion  double-lock  the  door? 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast." 
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Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield  ; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tera[)est  to  the  tiehl. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds. 
Gust  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  it  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth, 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun  : 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 

For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth. 

A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown, 

But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth  ! 

The  silly  boy  believing  she  is  dead, 

Claps  her  pale  cheek,  (ill  clapping  makes  it  red  ; 

And  in  amaze  brake  otF  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks. 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard; 
He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd  ; 
He  kisses  her;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise,  so  be  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  isturn'd  to  day  : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  world  relieveth  : 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye. 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine  ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon,  in  water  seen  by  night. 
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O  where  am  I,  quoth  she  ?  in  earth  or  heuven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  dreuch'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  morn  or  weary  even? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy; 

But  now  I  dy'd,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

O  thou  didst  kill  me; — kill  me  once  again  ; 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  Ihat  hard  heart  of  thine. 
Hath  taugbt  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen, 
But  fur  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 

Oh  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear  ! 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 

To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say,  the  plague  is  bauish'd  by  thy  breath. 

Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bargains  may  1  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing  ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips. 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  kisses  unto  thee  ? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  doable, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ? 

Fair  queen,  quoth  he,  if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years; 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast. 

Or  being  early  pluck'd,  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  but  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  West : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  'tis  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest; 
The  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light, 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 
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Now  let  rue  say  goodnight,  and  so  say  you; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss. 
Good  night,  quoth  she;  and,  ere  he  says  adieu, 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tender'd  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace; 

Incorporate  then, they  seem;  face  grows  to  face. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
(Their  lips  together  glew'd)  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  her  yielding  prey. 

And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  fiileth  ; 

Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth ; 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blind-fold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe,  that 's  lir'd  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant,  stiil'd  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  temp'ring, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  ventVing, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission : 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward, 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O  had  she  then  gave  over, 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 

What  though  the  rose  have  pricks  ?  yet  is  it  pluck'd  : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 
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For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him  ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart ; 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 

The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 

He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

Sweet  boy,  she  says,  this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow, 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the  match  ! 
He  tells  her,  no  ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

The  boar !  (quoth  she)  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheeks ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws  : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  on  his  neck, 

He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter: 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove. 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her  ; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy. 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceiv'd  with  painted  grapes, 

Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 

Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 

As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw  : 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing. 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 

But  all  in  vain  ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be  : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  proved; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 

Fie,  fie,  he  says,  you  crush  me;  let  me  go; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so. 

Thou  hadst  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  would'st  hunt  the  boar. 
O  be  advis'd;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 

Whose  tushes  never-sheath'd  he  whetteth  still. 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 
B  2 
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On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes  ; 

His  eyes,  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  what  e'er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes,  his  crooked  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed  ; 

Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture: 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eye  pays  tributary  gazes  ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage  (wond'rous  dread!) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

O,  let  hira  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends. 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will  ; 
They  that  thrive  well,  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face?  Was  it  not  white? 

Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye? 

Grew  I  not  faint  ?  And  fell  I  not  downright? 

Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie, 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  aflfection's  centinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  snggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  kill,  kill ; 

Disterap'ring  gentle  love  with  his  desire, 

As  air  and  water  doth  abate  the  fire. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 

This  carry-tale,  dissensions  jealousy, 

That  sometimes  true  news,  sometimes  false  doth  bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear; 
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And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry-chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  hack  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore  ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 

What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 

That  trembling  at  the  imagination. 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed? 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty. 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  ; 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  bounds. 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch  to  overshut  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles: 

The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes. 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runs  among  the  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell, 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  couies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths  :  Echo  replies, 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill. 

Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 

To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bull. 
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Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
-And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  thyself,  thou  hear'st  me  moralize. 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

Where  did  I  leave? — No  matter  where,  quoth  he; 
Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends  : 
The  night  is  spent.     Why,  what  of  that,  quoth  she, 
I  am,  quoth  he,  expected  of  my  friends  ; 
And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall. — 
In  night,  quoth  she,  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this. 

The  earth  in  love  with  thee  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  rich  men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason, 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite. 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  shebrib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  sad  mischances  and  such  misery: 

As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poising  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair. 
Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 
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And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
But  ill  one  minute's  sight  brings  beauty  under: 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  th'  imperial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd  and  done, 
As  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity, 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night, 
Dries  up  his  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 
Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have, 
If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  their  obscurity? 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  ; 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife. 
Or  their's,  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay, 
Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Fou!  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use,  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then,  quoth  Adou,  you  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme ; 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain, 

And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream; 
For  by  this  black-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  my  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there; 

Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no  ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 
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What  liave  yoii  iirg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  unto  danger  ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase ;  O  strange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

Call  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurps  his  name  ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame  ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves, 

As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

Love  comforteth,  like  sun-shine  after  rain. 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun, 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies  : 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  could  tell,  but  more  T  dare  not  say  ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away  ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen ; 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  burn  themselves  for  having  so  offended. 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawns  runs  apace: 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venns'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend; 
So  did  tiie  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood  ; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 
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And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 
That  all  the  neigliboiir-cavcs,  as  seeming  troubled, 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

Ah  me  !  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  woe,  woe  ! 

And  twenty  eehoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She  marking  tiicm,  begins  a  wailing  note, 

And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dole ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  foliy,  foolish-witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answers  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short; 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 
But  idle  sounds,  resembling  parasites. 
Like  shrill-tougu'd  tapsters  answering  every  call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits? 

She  said,  'tis  so :  they  answer  all,  'tis  so ; 

And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  no. 

Lo  !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow: 
O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erworn, 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  «he  coastetli  to  the  cry. 
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And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud, 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  court'sy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart. 
Who  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay'd. 
She  tells  them,  'tis  a  causeless  fantasy. 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  wills  them  fear  no  more ; 

And  with  that  word  she  spy'd  the  hunted  boar ; 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepaiuted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither ; 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  back  retires,  to  rate  the  boar  for  murder. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 

She  treads  the  paths  that  she  untrcads  again ; 

H«r  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respect,  yet  not  at  all  respecting, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  ctFeclinj. 
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Here  kenDel'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 

And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master; 

And  there  another  licking;  of  his  wound, 

'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  had  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise, 

Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim, 

Against  the  welkin  vollies  out  his  voice  ; 

Another  and  another  answer  him, 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed, 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 

So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death. 

Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 
Hateful  divorce  of  love  (thus  chides  she  death) 
Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou  mean 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  bis  breath. 

Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet? 

If  he  be  dead, — O  no,  it  cannot  be. 

Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it — 

O  yes,  it  may  ;  thou  hast  no  ejes  to  see, 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 

And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower : 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour. 
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Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair, 
She  veii'd  her  eye-lids,  who,  hke  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd  ; 
But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain, 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  her  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Uoth  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sorrow. 

Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  which  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertaiu'd,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 

But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expell ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass. 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

O  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes, 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
With  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  had  wrought; 
Adonis  lives,  and  death  is  not  to  blame  ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  naught ; 
Now  she  add     lonour  to  his  hateful  name; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings, 

Imperial  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 
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No,  no,  (quoth  she)  sweet  Death,  1  did  but  jest; 

Yet  pardon  mo,  1  ielt  a  kind  of  fear, 

When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 

Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe  ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess) 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'Tis  not  my  fault :  tlie  boar  provok'd  ray  tongue ; 

Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 

'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

I  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander: 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate; 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs  ;  and  stories 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

O  Jove,  quoth  she,  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die. 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  ! 
For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear. 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves ; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves. 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
W^hereat  she  leaps,  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  faulcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies ; 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the  view. 
Like  stars  ashamed  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain, 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up  in  shade  do^h  sit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again , 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head, 
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Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  lier  troubled  brain  ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes, 
Which  with  cold  terrors  doth  men's  mind  confound  : 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds,  once  more,  leap  her  eyes; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  sight 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd: 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franlickly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be: 
His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled, 
For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,  quoth  she,  behold  two  Adons  dead! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead  : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  fire! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost! 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  musick  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 

But  true-sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  dy'd  in  him. 
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Bonnet  or  veil  henccforlh  no  creutuie  wear! 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you : 
But  wlien  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rcib  him  of  his  fair; 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep  ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks;  then  would  Adonis  weep: 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  drj  his  tears. 

To  see  his  face,  the  lion  waik'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 

To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung, 

The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
N  e'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  ; 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know, 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  ; 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  would  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  his  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  I  am  accurst. 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 
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She  looks  upon  his  lij>s,  and  they  are  pale; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ear,  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  he  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where  lo!  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies: 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd, 

And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect: 
Wonder  of  time,  quoth  she,  this  is  my  spite, 
That,  you  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  to  high  or  low; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud, 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beguile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures: 
It  shall  he  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust; 

It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just; 
Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissention  'twixt  the  son  and  sire; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 
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By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd, 
AVas  melted  like  a  vapour  from  lier  sight, 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequer'd  with  white  ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

Poor  flower,  quoth  she,  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire) 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 

And  so  'tis  thine;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 

To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right : 

Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night: 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  of  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 

And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 

Their  mistress  mounted,  through  the  empty  skies  '' 

In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd, 

Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HENRY    WRIOTHESLY, 

Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Titchfield. 


The  love  1  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end; 
whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  su- 
perfluous moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honour- 
able disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines, 
makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is 
yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours  ;  being  part  in  all  I  have 
devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would 
show  greater :  mean  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your 
Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with 
all  happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakspeaue. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  (for  his  excessive  pride  surnamed  Super- 
bus)  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in-law,  Servius  Tullius, 
to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and 
customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  ;  went,  accompanied  with  his 
sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea.  During 
which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening 
atthe  tentofSextus  Tarquinius,  theking's  son,  in  their  discourses 
after  supper,  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wife  ; 
among  whom,  CoUatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chastity  of 
his  wife  Lucietia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to 
Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden  arrival,  to 
make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only 
CoUatinus  finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in  the  night)  spin- 
ning amongst  her  maids  :  the  other  ladies  were  all  found  dancing 
and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen 
yielded  CoUatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that 
lime  Sextus  Tarquinius  being  inflamed  with  Lucrece'  beauty, 
yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the 
rest  back  to  the  camp ;  from  whence  he  shortly  after  privily  with- 
drew himself,  and  was  (according  to  his  estate)  royally  enter- 
tained and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  CoUatium.  The  same  night, 
he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished 
her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece  in  this 
lamentable  plight,  hastily  dispatcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome 
for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  for  Collatine.  They  came, 
the  one  accompanied  with  Janius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius 
Valerius  ;  and  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  de- 
manded the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of 
them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of 
his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself.  Which  done, 
with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated 
family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome, 
Brutus  acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the 
vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king: 
wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and 
a  general  acclamation  the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the 
state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 
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From  tbe  beseiged  Ardea  all  in  post. 
Borne  by  tbe  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatium  bears  tbeligbtless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unbapp'ly  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  ; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triuraph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties, 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlock'd  tbe  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  bis  beauteous  mate; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 

And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun ! 

An  explr'd  date,  cancel'd  ere  well  begun  : 
Honour  and  beauty  in  the  owner's  arms, 
A  re  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms, 
c  3 
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Beautj  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  au  orator  ; 
What  needeth  then  apology  be  made 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 
Or  why  is  CoUatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king; 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be  : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting  [vaunt 

His  high-pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 
The  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those  : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash-false  heat,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old ! 

When  at  CoUatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 
Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Romau  dame, 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  : 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame  ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field  ; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  cali'd  it  then  their  shield; 
'I'eaohing  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  light, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  feuce  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen. 
Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white. 
Of  either's  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right: 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great, 
That  oft  they  intercharge  each  other's  seat. 
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This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field, 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses  ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go. 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show  : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe, 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper; 

For  thoughts  unstain'd  do  seldom  dream  on  evii; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear : 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd. 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate, 

Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty; 

That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 

Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 

Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
W"rit  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books ; 
She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks  ; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight, 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame. 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 
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Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 

He  makes  excuses  for  bis  being  there. 

No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 

Doth  yet  in  his  fair  wellvin  once  appear; 

Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vauKy  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright; 

For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 

Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight; 

And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes. 

Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that  wakes. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 

The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining; 

Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 

Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining ; 

Despair  to  gain,  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  abjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet,  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not  (that  which  they  possess) 
They  scatter  and  unlose  it  from  their  bond, 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less; 
Or  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 

With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waining  age  ; 

And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  ; 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battles'  rage; 

Honour  for  wealth  ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  vent'ring  ill,  we  leave  1o  be 

The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect ; 

And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 

In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have:  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wif. 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 
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Sucb  hazard  now  musl  dotins^  Tarquiti  make, 

Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  bis  lust; 

And  for  himself,  himself  he  must  forsake  : 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trusl? 

Wlien  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
"When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-hoding  cries  : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  DOW  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 

Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

The  one  sweetly  flatters,  the  other  feareth  harm  ; 

But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smitelh, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly. 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
AVhicli  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye  ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly  : 

As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire, 

So  Lucrece  must  1  force  to  ray  desire. 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprize, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise  : 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slanghter'd  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 

Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  ! 
And  die  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine  ! 
Off"er  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine  : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed. 
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O  shame  to  knighthood  aud  to  shining  arms! 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave! 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 

Then  ray  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 

That  it  will  Jive  engraven  in  my  face. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 

And  be  an  eyC'Sore  in  my  golden  coat; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive. 

To  cipher  me,  bow  fondly  I  did  dote  ; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note. 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy  : 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth,  to  wail  a  week? 

Or  sells  eternity,  to  get  a  toy? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  scepter  straight  be  strucken  down? 

If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

O  what  excuse  can  ray  invention  make. 

When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 

Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake? 

Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  ray  false  heart  bleed  ? 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  Collatinus  kill'd  ray  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife  ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 
Rut  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 
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Shameful  it  is  ; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known: 

Hateful  it  is; — there  is  no  hate  in  loving  : 

I  '11  beg  her  love  ; — but  she  is  not  her  own  : 

The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving  : 

My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience,  and  hot-burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  she  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 

And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 

Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 

Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 

O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

And  how  her  band,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 

Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear! 

Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 

TJntil  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 

Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses? 

All  orators  are  dumb,  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  lie  leadeth; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display 'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

Then  childish  fear  avaunt!  debating  die! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  : 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies? 
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As  com  o'crgrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  Collatine: 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her,  confounds  his  wits, 
That  eye  which  him  beiiolds,  as  more  divine, 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline  ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worserpart; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd,  retires  his  ward  ; 
But  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard; 

Night-wandVing  weesels  shriek  to  see  him  there; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch  : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies; 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks : 
As  who  would  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  iiiur'd  ;  return  again  in  haste  ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 
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But  ail  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 

He  in  the  wort.t  sense  construes  their  denial : 

The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay  him, 

He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 

Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial. 
Who  with  a  ling'ring  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

So,  so,  quoth  he,  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ;        [sands. 
Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber  door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  if  the  heaven  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power, 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair. 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts: — quoth  he,  I  must  deflower; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray,  abhor  this  fact. 
How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act? 

Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  ray  gods,  my  guide  I 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution  : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried. 

The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution; 

Against  love's  fire,  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight. 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide  : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch ; 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent,  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  tking. 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 
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Into  tiie  chamber  wickedly  iie  stalks, 

And  gazeth  oa  her  yet  unstained  bed. 

The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 

Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head: 

By  their  high  treason  Is  his  heart  misled ; 

Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full  soon, 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look  as  the  fair,  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
"Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed  ; 

But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill! 
Then  CoUatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side, 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 

Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 

Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss  ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  inlombed  is : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallow'd  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light, 

And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay, 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath; 

O  modest  wantons!  wanton  modesty! 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality. 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  thai  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 
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Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconqiiered, 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired  ? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified  ; 

Slack'd,  not  suppress'd ;  for  standing  by  her  side, 

His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains, 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins. 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting. 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mother's  groans  respecting. 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land  ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 
She  much  araaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  controli'd. 
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Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite. 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  'tis !  but  she,  in  wotser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view, 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  treuibliug  lies; 
She  dares  not  look;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  aulicks,  ugly  in  her  eyes  : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries  ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast 
(Kude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall!) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen !)  distress'd, 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  the  breach,  aud  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe. 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still, 
Uuder  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies  :  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
Aud  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace,) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 

Thy  never-conquer'd  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine, 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  uuto  mine. 

Thus  1  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  eiisnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide, 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  ray  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  Inright  beauty  was  it  newly  brod. 
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I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring; 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growiiifj  rose  defends; 

I  think  the  honoy  guarded  with  a  sting; 

All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends  : 

But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends  ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

I  iiave  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed; 

Eut  nothing  ean  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity  ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which  like  a  faulcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies. : 
So  under  the  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  faulcons'  bells. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 

If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 

For  in  thy  bed  I  jjurpose  to  destroy  thee  ; 

That  done,  some  worfliless  slave  of  thine  I'll  slay, 

To  kill  Ihine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him, 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye : 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 

Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  : 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquj'. 

Shall  have  thy  trespass  cited  tip  in  rhymes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend  : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted; 
A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end, 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 
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Then  for  tby  husband's  and  thy  children's  sake, 

Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 

The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forjijot ; 

Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy. 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye, 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause, 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  sharp  claws, 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right, 

Nor  ought  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

Look,  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get, 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding, 
Hindering  their  present  fail  by  this  dividing  ; 
iSo  his  unhallov/'d  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth; 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wautcth: 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  grauteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining: 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed. 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place. 

And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 
By  heaven  and  eartli,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire. 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 
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Quoth  slie,  reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  ; 
End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  sjjoot  be  ended: 

He  is  no  wood-man  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me. 

Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  mc: 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans ; 

All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart. 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 
For  stones  dissolv'd  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate! 

Soft  pily  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee  : 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  thee. 

Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name. 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st,  and  if  the  same. 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king? 
O  be  reniember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  bid  in  clay. 

This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear. 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove  : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 
i>  2 
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And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame, 

'i"o  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud. 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

Hast  thou  command?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill- 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfill, 

When,  pattern'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  .Sin  may  say, 
He  learn'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 

Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smotlier: 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
O  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies, 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their  eyes! 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  hcav'd-up  hands  appeal. 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier  ; 

I  sue  for  cxil'd  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire  : 

His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne, 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine. 

Have  done,  quoth  he,  my  uncontrolled  tide 

Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret: 

The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste. 

Thou  art,  (pioth  she,  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king; 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  t«  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood- 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  withiji  a  puddle's  womb  is  hersed, 
And  not  tlie  puddle  in  tliy  sea  dispersed. 
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So  shall  these  slaves  be  kins,  and  thou  their  slave  ; 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  diii^nificd  ; 

Thou  their  fair  lite,  and  tliey  (hy  fouler  grave; 

Thou  loathed  in  tiieir  sliame,  they  in  tiiy  pride  ; 

The  lesser  thinj;  siiould  not  the  greater  hide  ; 
'J'he  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state — 
No  more,  quoth  he,  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee: 
Yield  to  my  love;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  boar  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom. 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies: 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night, 
AVhen  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries, 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controll'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 

He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head  ; 

Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 

That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 

O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife, 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain, 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 

Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 

So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night: 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
Devours  his  will  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 
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O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination! 

Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 

Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  licat,  or  rein  bis  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  ajade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strcngthless  pace, 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case: 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  light  with  grace, 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  fauitful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chased ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom. 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced  : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  bow  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  fore-sight  could  not  fore-stall  their  will. 

Even  in  his  thought,  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor,  that  hath  lost  in  gain; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain, 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind, 

And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence. 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  oflcnce, 
She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear  ; 
She  stays  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night. 
He  runs,  and  chides  his  vauish'd,  loath'd  delight. 
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He  thence  departs,  a  heavy  convert! te, 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away: 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  moriiinji  light, 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day  : 

For  day,  quoth  she,  night-scapes  doth  open  lay; 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  praclis'd  how 

To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 

The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold; 

And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 

To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 

For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold, 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel, 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel. 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast. 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night. 

O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell! 

Dim  register  and  uotary  of  shame ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd !  dark  harbour  for  defame  ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

O  hateful,  vaporous  and  foggy  night, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time  ! 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 
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Were  Tarquin  night,  (as  he  is  but  nia:ht's  child,) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain: 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again, - 
So  should  I  have  copartners  iu  my  pain  : 
And  fellowship  iu  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine, 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans, 

O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 

Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 

Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 

Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace! 

Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made 
May  likewise  be  sepulchr'd  in  thy  shade! 

Make  me  not  object  to  the  tale-tell  day  ! 

The  night  will  show,  character'd  in  ray  brow, 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock's  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story. 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory, 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame: 
Feast-linding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted  : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation. 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 

As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 
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O  unseen  shame!  invisible  disgrace  ! 

O  unfelt  sore!  crest-uonndin;!:,  private  scar! 

Keproacli  is  stanip'd  iii-Coliatiiius'  face, 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  rea(\  the  mot  alar, 

Hotv  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  tvar. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  sliamet'ul  blows, 
Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them,  knows ! 

If,  CoUatine,  thiue  honour  lay  in  me, 

From  mo  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  1,  a  dronc-likc  bee, 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

Butrobb'd  and  ransack'd  ijy  injurious  theft: 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  cliaste  bee  kept. 

Yet  am  I  guiltless  of  thy  honour's  wreck ; 

Yet  for  thy  honour  did  J  entertain  him  ; 

Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  hack, 

For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him  : 

Besides  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 
And  talk'd  of  virtue  :— O  unlook'd  for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  prophan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud? 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests? 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts? 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 

Bnt  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

'i'lie  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  barns  ihe  harvest  of  his  wits; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it: 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 


\ 
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Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring  ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  bird  sings  ; 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

O  Opportunity!  thy  guilt  is  great: 

'Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason  ; 

Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin  thou  point'st  the  season  ; 

'Tis  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath; 

Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd  ; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth  ; 

Thou  foul  abettor!  thou  notorious  bawd! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud  : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name ; 
*  Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  opportunity. 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee? 

When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  ? 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  tbee; 

But  they  ne'er  meet  with  opportunity. 

The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 
I  The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds; 

/  -'~  Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps  ; 

/'  •'  Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds ; 

/  Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds? 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 
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When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  tlice, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  tlicin  from  thy  aid  ; 
They  buy  thy  help  :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Oollatine  would  else  have  come  tome 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 

Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation; 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift: 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination: 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmateof  ugly  night, 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care  ; 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight, 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare  ; 

Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

O  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time  ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  ? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes ; 

To  eat  up  error  by  opinion  bred. 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night, 
^  To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ;  -.j— — '   "" 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers  : 

To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents. 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings. 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  fortune's  wheel : 
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To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  dolh  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild  ; 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increascful  crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

Why  vvork'st  thou  mischiefin  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  Ihou  could'st  return  to  make  amends? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  liira  wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lends: 
O,  this  dread  night,  would'st  thou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  this  wrack! 

Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquiu  in  his  flight : 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night: 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright  ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil, 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances. 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans  : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair. 
Let  him  have  lime  against  himself  to  rave, 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  help  to  despair; 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave  ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort : 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport: 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 
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O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  g;ood  and  bad, 

Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill! 

At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thictrun  mad. 

Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill  ! 

Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill  : 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  ofBce  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

The  baser  is  he,  cominj^  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  hononr'd,  or  begets  him  hate  ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  slate. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 

And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day. 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 

But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 

Out  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools. 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators  : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night ; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  ray  infamy, 

In  vaiu  I  spurn  at  my  contirm'd  despite : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

Poor  band,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  ; 
For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame : 
Since  thou  could'st  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 

And  wast  afraid  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 

Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so. 
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This  said,  from  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death. 
But  this  no-siaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth, 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breatli. 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  yEtna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

In  vain,  quoth  s!ie,  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fcar'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife  : 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife; 

So  am  I  now : — O  no,  that  cannot  be  ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

0  !  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy; 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away, 
To  burn  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay! 

Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 
The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth  : 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute. 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state  ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanl3'-coin'd  excuses  ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses  : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes  like  sluices, 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 
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By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow: 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  sec. 
And  therefore  still'in  night  would  cloister'd  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks  :  O  eye  of  eyes. 
Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy  peeping ; 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping  : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  night. 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees : 

True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child. 

Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 

Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 

Continuance  tames  the  one;   the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractis'd  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views, 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare  ; 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews  ; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 

Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy. 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy; 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company; 

Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suflSc'd, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 

He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food  ; 

To  see  the  salve  dotli  make  the  wound  aciie  more ; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  ; 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'er-flows  : 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 
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You  mocking  birds,  quolli  she,  your  tunes  enlomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather'd  breasts 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  inute  and  dumb ! 
(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests; 
A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests:) 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  cars  ; 

Distress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
JVIake  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear  : 
For  burthen-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tcreus  descant'st,  better  skill. 

And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part, 
'I'o  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  1, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  afiVight  mine  eye  ; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Tliese  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument, 
Shall  tuneonr  heartstrings  to  true  languishment. 

And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
Will  vve  find  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds  : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds. 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze, 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 

Or  one  encompass 'd  with  a  winding  maze, 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily  ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  Death  Reproach's  debtor. 

To  kill  myself,  quoth  she,  alack!  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half,  witii  greater  patience  bear  it. 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion-. 
'J'hat  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion, 

VVlio,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 
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My  boily  or  my  soul,  vvliicli  was  the  (learcr  ? 
Whea  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine. 
Whose  love  of  eitiier  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine. 
Ah  nie  !  the  bark  peel'dfrom  the  lofty  pin<;, 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  deeay  ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  pecl'd  away. 

Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy  ; 

Her  saered  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  dariiiaj  infamy  : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety. 

If  in  this  blemisli'd  fort  1  make  some  hole. 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  .Mini, 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  Coliatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarijuin  I'll  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted,  shall  for  him  be  spent, 
And  as  his  due,  urit  in  my  testament. 

My  honour  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred  ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost, 
What  legacy  shall  1  bequeath  to  thee? 
My  resolution.  Love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  raay'st  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  nie: 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  sn. 

This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make: 
My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground  ; 
My  resolution,  husband,  do  you  take ; 
Mine  honour  be  the  knife's,  that  makes  my  won  ml 
My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound  ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives,  disbursed  be 
To  tlK)se  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 
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Thou,  CoUatine,  shall  oversee  this  will; 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shall  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
My  life's  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 
Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  so  be  it. 

Yield  to  my  hand  ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  the? ; 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be. 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  maid, 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty, 

And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 

(for  why  ?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery;) 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 

Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye ; 

Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 

Her  circled  cyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 

Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling  : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing  ; 

Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts. 

And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their  hearts: 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 
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Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  : 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep  : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stern  looks, 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither'd  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd ! 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.     O  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd 
With  men's  abuses:  those  proud  lords,  to  blame. 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread  ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining  ; 
My  girl,  quoth  she,  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  raining? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  ray  sustaining. 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went — (and  there  she  stayed 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  Tarquin  from  hence  ? 
Madam,  ere  I  was  up,  reply'd  the  maid. 
The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence: 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

But  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness. 

O  peace!  quoth  Lucrece;  if  it  should  be  told. 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express  : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  cali'd  a  hell, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 
f2 
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Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen — 

Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  ihem  here. 

What  shuuUl  I  say? — One  of  my  husband's  men, 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 

A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear; 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it: 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ. 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quiil : 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fiiiht; 

What  wit  sets  down,  is  blotted  straight  with  will; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill ; 
Much  like  a  press  of  p<jo|)!e  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before- 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  grecteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person!  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrcce  tiiou  wilt  sec,) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me  : 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief; 

My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Coliatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality; 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 

Ere  she  with  blood  hath  stain'd  her  stain'd  excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
I'rom  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  bear  them  told; 

I'or  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 

'Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  tiiat  we  hear  : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 
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Her  letter  now  is  seal'tl,  and  on  it  writ. 
At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  more  than  haste: 
The  post  a(teM<ls,  and  she  delivers  it, 
C\iMg\n%  the  sour-tao'd  jrrouni  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagsin>j^  fowls  helore  the  northern  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed,  but  dull  and  slow  sbe  deems : 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villein  ciirt'siesto  her  low; 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  stcdfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosorns  lie, 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shame. 

When,  silly  groom  !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  due  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely  : 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed  ; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust. 
And,  blushing  witii  him,  wistly  on  him  gazed  ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed  : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spy'd  in  her  some  blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan  : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  nsoan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Tlireatening  cloud-kissing  llion  with  annoy; 
Which  the  eoncoited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 
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A  thousand  lamentahle  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife: 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  shew  the  painter's  strife  ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrini'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  tiie  Greeks  with  little  lust : 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
That  one  would  swear  be  saw  them  quake  and  trcmbtc. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold! 

The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  tlieir  manners  most  expressly  told: 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Shew'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  j'ou  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  lly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice  ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice; 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice  ; 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 
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Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head, 

His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 

Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  alt  blown  and  red; 

Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  their  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there  ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind, 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself,  behind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind  : 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy, 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield, 
Jhat,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought, 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges  ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  then 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stei'd. 

Many  she  sees,  w  here  cares  have  carved  some. 

But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 

Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

In  ber  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Time's  ruin,  beautv^s  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reign ; 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis'd; 

Of  what  she  was,  no  semblance  did  remain: 

ller  bine  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 

Wautinz  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 

Shew'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 
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On  tliis  sad  shadow  Lucrcce  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing'  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  l)itter  words  to  ban  her  crnel  foes: 
The  painter  was  no  God  to  lend  her  those  ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

Poor  instrument,  quoth  she,  without  a  sound, 
I'll  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue : 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound, 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong, 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  burns  so  long; 
And  with  my  kniie  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Shew  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 

That  with  ray  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 

Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 

This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear ; 

Thy  eye  kindled  the  tire  that  burneth  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  moe  J 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so. 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe : 

lor  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

Lo  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies. 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  hereTroilus  swounds; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds, 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds: 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell: 
So  Lucrece  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'tl  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow  ; 

She  lends  Ihcm  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  borrow. 
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Slic  throws  her  oycs  :il)oul  the  pairitin<]^,  rountl, 
Ami  whom  slie  fmds  forlorn,  slic  dotli  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  hound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  sh(>phords  lent; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  shew'd  content : 
Onward  to  'IVoy  with  the  blunt  swains  lie  goes, 
So  mild,  that  I'atience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 

Ill  him  the  painter  lahonr'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 

He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just, 

And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 

That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 

False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew; 
Whose  words,  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  faces. 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd, 

And  chid  the  paiuter  for  his  wond'rous  skill; 

Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd, 

So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill; 

And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still, 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spy'd 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  bely'd. 

It  cannot  be,  quoth  she,  that  so  much  guile 
(She  would  have  said)  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ; 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk  from  cannot  took  ; 
It  cannot  he  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 

And  turn'd  it  thus  :  ''  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 
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For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  licrc  is  painted, 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  ;  so  ijcguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 
With  inward  vice:  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 
So  did  I  Tarquin  ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 

To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinou  sheds. 

Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise? 

For  every  tear  he  falls,  a  Trojan  bleeds  ; 

His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  isroceeds  : 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy  jiity 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  burn  thy  city. 

Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  : 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter. 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water." 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest: 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er; 

Fool!  fool!  quoth  she,  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore. 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
Atid  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  she  thiuks  too  long  with  her  remaining: 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 

And  they  that  watch,  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 

That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent; 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 

By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment; 

Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  eascth  some,  thougli  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endur'd. 
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But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  como  back, 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrcce  clad  in  mourning  black  ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw, 

Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares. 
But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins  :  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent? 
Why  art  thou  thusattir'd  in  discontent? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress. 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrows  fire, 

Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe  ; 

At  length  address'd  to  answer  his  desire, 

She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 

Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending: 
Few  words,  quoth  she,  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending: 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : — 

Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 

A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  ; 

And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 
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I'or  in  Ihe  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midniglit, 
With  sliining  falchion  in  my  ehamber  came 
A  crecj)in^  creature,  witli  a  (laming  lii^ht, 
And  softly  cry'd,  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  1  will  inflict, 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

For  some  hardfavour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee, 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

'I'he  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  be 

My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry, 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  1  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word  : 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom, 

?»Iine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear  : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there: 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

O  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find  ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse, 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind; 

That  was  not  forc'd  ;  that  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure. 

Lo  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  «leclin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe, 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  sto{)s  his  answer  so  : 

But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain  ; 

What  be  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 
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As  througlj  an  arcli  llio  violent  roarin;;  tiJe 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste; 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  |)ride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  tore'd  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  ont,  recail'd  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  he  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw. 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his,  poor  she  attendcth. 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 
Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power  ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me; 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own  ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past:  the  hel|)  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

Bnt  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatinc) 
Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine; 
For 'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design. 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms: 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms. 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd. 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.     O  speak,  quoth  she. 
How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wiped  from  me  ? 

W^hat  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 

Being  constrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense. 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again  ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain? 
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Wilh  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
flcr  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  slie  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 
No,  no,  quoth  she,  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuses  giving. 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  He,  he,  she  says, 
liut  more  than  he  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak  ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 
She  utters  this  :  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  jne. 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed  : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed  : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed, 

Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew; 

Till  Lucrece'  father  that  beholds  her  bleed. 

Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw; 

And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase  ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 

In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 

Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 

Who  like  alate-sack'd  island  vastly  stood 

Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  reinain'd. 

And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain'd, 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  watery  rigol  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows; 

And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 

lilushing  at  that  which  is  .so  putrify'd. 
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Daughter,  dear  daughter,  old  Lucretius  cries, 
Tiiat  life  was  mine,  whicli  thou  hast  here  depriv'd. 
If  in  the  child  the  fatlicr's  image  lies, 
NN'here  shall  J  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-born  ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  out-worn; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn ! 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer. 
If  they  surcease  to  be,  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive: 

Then  live  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 

Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee! 

By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space; 

Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 

And  live  to  be  revenged  ou  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk  ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  uj)  rain. 
Held  back  bis  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more  ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 
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The  one  doth  call  her  his,  fhn  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  tlie  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  she's  mine  :  O  mine  she  is, 
Replies  her  husband  :    Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;   let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Collatine. 

O,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life, 

Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd. 

Woe,  woe,  quoth  Collatine,  she  was  my  wife. 

I  owned  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  killM. 

My  daughter  and  my  wife  with  clamours  (iU'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  my  daughter  und  my  wife. 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side. 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Regan  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise  ; 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Coilatinus'  eyes. 

Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,  quoth  he,  arise  ; 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  supj)Os'd  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  loug-cxperie»ic'd  wit  to  school. 

Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  ? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  procee«ls: 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  sluin  her  foe. 

Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations, 
Hut  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations, 
That  they  w  ill  suffer  tliesc  abominalioeis, 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced. 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chased. 
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Now  by  the  Capilol  that  we  adore, 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained, 
By  heaven's  fair  sun,  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store, 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained, 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  sonl  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knd'c, 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow  ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest. 
Who  wondering  at  him,  <iid  him  words  allow: 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  IJrutus  made  before. 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence; 
To  show  the  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarcjuin's  foul  offence: 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent, 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
Tliat  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory  : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Tecd'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggardiug, 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 


When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tattcr'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held  : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
AVhere  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days  ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  could'st  answer — "This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 

This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 
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III. 

Look  ill  tliy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewesf, 

Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another; 

Whose  fresli  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 

Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  uiibless  some  mother. 

For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd  womb 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 

Or  who  is  he  so  fond,  will  be  the  tomb 

Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 

'I'hou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 

Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 

So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 

Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sura  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live? 
For  having  trafSc  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave? 

Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee. 

Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 

Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 

And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excell ; 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there  ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every  where  : 

Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show  ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 
G  2 
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VI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd  : 

Make  sweet  some  phial,  treasure  thou  some  place 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 

That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee: 

Then,  what  could  death  do  if  thou  should'st  depart, 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 

Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 

To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 

VII. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
And  having  ciimb'd  tiie  steep-up  heavenly  hill. 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  ; 
Hut  when  from  high-most  pit(;h,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
Tiie  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way  : 
So  thou,  thyself  oul-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIII. 

Musick  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  musick  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  tliou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly  ? 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should'st  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering  ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "  thou  single  wilt  prove  none."* 
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IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah!  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  niakeless  wife; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hasl  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthriftin  the  world  doth  spend, 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any, 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st,  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate. 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire, 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O  change  thy  thought,  that  1  may  change  my  mind  ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  and  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'sf, 
Thou  may'st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay  : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  tl>e  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  : 
Look  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee  more ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  sbouid'st  in  bounty  cherish  ; 
She  earv'd  thee  fur  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby, 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 
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XII. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls,  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  make  defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 

O  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 

No  longer  your's,  than  you  yourself  here  live  : 

Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 

And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 

So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease, 

Find  no  determination  :  then  you  were 

Yourself  again,  after  yourself's  decease. 

When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 

Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 

Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 

Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 

And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold? 

O !  none  but  unthrifts  :— Dear,  my  love,  you  know, 
You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck  ; 
And  yet  methinks  1  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality: 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain  and  wind, 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive. 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  would'st  convert: 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 
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XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presentetli  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  self-same  sky; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory  ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  slay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
AVhere  wasteful  time  debateth  m  ith  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  yon,  I  engraft  you  new. 


But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhime? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit: 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair, 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 

XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 

If  it  were  fiU'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 

Though  yet  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  (omb 

Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts. 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 

The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies. 

Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faces. 

So  should  my  papers,  yellow 'd  with  their  age, 

Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue; 

And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 

And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song: 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 

You  should  live  twice;— in  it,  and  in  my  rhime. 
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XVIII. 

Shall  I  compare  tbee  to  a  siinimer's  day? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Kough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  huds  of  May^ 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  vvander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  ihou  fleet'st, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  1  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime  : 
O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong. 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 


A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  band  painted, 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion  ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 

Till  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  Ihy  love's  use  their  treasure. 
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XXI. 

So  it  is  not  witli  me  as  with  that  muse, 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  liis  verse; 

Wlio  heaven  itself  for  ornament  dotli  use, 

And  every  fair  witli  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  eartii  and  sea's  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  his  huge  rondure  hems. 

O  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write,  ,,/^ 

And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air: 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well  ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

XXII. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  iu  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  iu  me; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

'I'hou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

XXIII. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  beside  his  part, 
Or  some  tierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'er-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompeuce, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  bath  more  exitrcss'd. 
O  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ  : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 
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Mine  eye  liatli  play'd  the  painter,  and  halh  stel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  lieart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  iield, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies. 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done  ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  nic 
Arc  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 

Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  lieart, 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars, 

Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 

Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Unlook'd-for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 

Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread. 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye. 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 

Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  whicli  he  toil'd: 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved, 
W^here  1  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  1  send  this  written  embassage, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  shew  my  wit. 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare^  in  wanting  words  to  shew  it ; 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thouglit,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it: 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving, 

To  shew  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect: 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  1  do  love  thee,      [me. 

Till  then,  not  shew  my  head  where  thou  may'st  prove 
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XXVII. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired  ; 

But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 

To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work's  expired : 

Tor  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 

Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 

And  keep  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  wide, 

Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see, 

Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 

Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 

Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 

Lo  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  ray  mind, 

For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIII, 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  .' 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me. 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  1  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
1  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven : 
So  flatter  1  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  Iwire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem 
stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
1  all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  mjself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
Jb'rom  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 

For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings. 

That  then  1  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 
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XXX. 

When  lo  the  sessions  of  sweet  »<ilent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  1  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times'  waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  canccll'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expence  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  notpay'd  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  suj)posed  dead  ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  1  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone: 
Their  images  1  lov'd  1  view  in  tiiee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 

If  thou  survive  ray  well-contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  rc-survcy 
'J'hcse  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time  ; 
And  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Beserve  thim  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhime. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing-  age^ 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  etjuipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  J 'II  read,  his  for  his  love. 
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xxxm. 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy  ; 
Anon  ptrmit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace: 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow; 
Eut  out!  alack!  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  ofthe  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sunstaineth. 

xxxiv. 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke? 
'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physick  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  1  have  still  the  loss  : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  ofl'ence's  cross. 

Ah  !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 

Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud; 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

All  men  make  faults,  and  even  1  in  this, 

Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare. 

Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 

Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are: 

For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 

(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 

And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  ; 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 
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XXXVI. 

Let  nic  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one: 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help,  by  rae  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  eifect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  ray  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  pubhck  kindness  honour  mc, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  ; 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  1  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suific'd. 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  ; 

This  wish  I  have  ;  then  ten  times  happy  me! 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse? 
O  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal,  stand  against  thy  sight, 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worlli 
Than  those  old  nine,  which  rhimers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 
The  pain  be  n)ine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 
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O  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sin<?, 

When  then  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ! 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  hring  ? 

And  what  is't  hut  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'si  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  would'st  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive,) 

And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest; 
But  yet  be  blara'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  petty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd  ; 
And  when  a  woman  wooes,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd. 
Ah  me  !  but  yet  thou  might'st,  my  sweet,  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  trutli ; 
Her's,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  lliee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  lalse  to  me. 
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XI.II. 

That  lliou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  her ; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  mc. 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 

And  losing  her,  mj'  friend  hath  found  that  loss; 

Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 

And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

Rut  hero  's  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one; 

Sweet  flattery  ! — then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIII. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespectcd  ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
And  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed; 
Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright. 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 

All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee,  [nie. 

And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee 

XLIV. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  Hesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thonght. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wron«;h1, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badgts  of  cither's  woe. 
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XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  tliee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  oilier  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone. 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  return'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XL  VI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar. 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 

(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 

But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart  ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part: 
As  thus;  mine  eye's  due  is  thy  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thy  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish 'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart: 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part: 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

H 
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XLVIII. 

How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  ray  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust! 
But  thou,  to  whom  ray  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  raine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  1  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  and  part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear, 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 


Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  ray  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects, 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye. 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity. 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
"  Thus  far  the  miles  arc  measur'd  from  thy  friend !" 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  tbat  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee  : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind. 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 
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LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 
From  where  thou  art  why  sJiould  I  haste  me  thence? 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow, 
Towards  thee  I  Ml  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LII. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 

That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 

Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 

And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 

On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 

And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new: 

Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foizon  of  the  year; 

The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 

The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear. 

And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 
H  2 
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LIV. 

O  how  much  more  dolh  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses. 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made: 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distills  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhime ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  M arsis  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite. 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd, 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view  : 

Or  call  it  winter,  which  being  full  of  care,        [rare. 

Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wisb'd,  more 
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LVII. 

Beinjr  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  preeious  time  at  aif  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
AVhilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu; 
Nor  dare  I  question  wiih  my  jealous  thought, 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose, 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  slay  and  think  ot  nought, 
have,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those: 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

LVIII. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 

Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave. 

Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure! 

Oh  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 

The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty, 

And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time: 

Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wail,  though  waiting  so  be  hell; 

Not  blame  your  pleah^ure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that,  which  is. 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
"N^'hich  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 
O  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done! 
That  1  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended  or  whe'r  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
() !  sure  1  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 
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LX. 

Like  as  tbe  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 

My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 

While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight? 

Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 

So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry; 

To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 

The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  ? 

O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great; 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake; 

Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 

To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  oflf,  with  others  all-too-near. 

Lxn. 
Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  rne  myself  indeed, 
'Bated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  1  read, 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'TIS  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 
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J.XllI. 

Against  my  lovo  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'cj  worn  ; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his  brow 

With  lines  and  wrinkles;  when  his  youthful  morn 

Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he's  king. 

Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 

For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 

That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  be  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 

The  rich  proud  cost  of  out- worn  bury'd  age; 

When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd. 

And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 

Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 

And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main, 

Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  ; 

When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 

Or  stale  itself  confounded  to  decay; 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 

That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 


Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower? 
O  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack ! 
Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 
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LXVl. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,^ 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-ty'd  by  authority, 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  conlroiling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  Good  attending  captain  111 : 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone. 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

LXVIl. 

Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  atchieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  pure  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood,  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains, 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had. 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow  ; 
Before  the  golden  Iresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new  ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store, 
To  sliow  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 


\ 
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LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  Ihee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend  : 
AH  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd  ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds;     [kind, 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
To  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  ; 

For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 

And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 

Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd; 

Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 

To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarg'd : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  should'st  owe. 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  1  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse  ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 
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O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart ; 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day, 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiv'st  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 


But  be  contented  :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me: 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  ray  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 
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So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life. 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground, 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure; 

Now  counting  best  to  he  with  you  alone. 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime,  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  1  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  1  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  ray  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent: 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  oflBces,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 
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LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee. 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 


Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-ty'd,  speaking  of  your  fame! 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride: 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this  ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 
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Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die. 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 

You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen,)     [men. 

Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of 

LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 

And  therefore  may'st  without  attaint  o'er-look 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 

Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 

Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise; 

And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 

Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 

And  do  so,  love  ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 

What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 

Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 

In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend  ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood  ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

LXXXIIl. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes. 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 
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LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more. 
Than  this  rich  praise,— that  you  alone  are  you? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counter-part  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 

Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-ty'd  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compil'd. 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good  words. 
And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  Amen 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  'tis  so,  'tis  true, 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more  ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hind-most,  holds  his  rank  before. 
'J'hen  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVl. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you, 
That  bid  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 

But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line. 
Then  lack'd  I  matter;  that  enfeebled  mine.  ' 
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Farewel !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  ail  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgement  making. 
Thus  have  1  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIII. 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light. 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Scorn, 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight. 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted  ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee. 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 


Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence: 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  hira  whom  thou  dost  hate. 
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xc. 
Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss: 
Ah!  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  (his  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe  ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrovv. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  Fortune's  might; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

xci. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill. 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse; 
And  every  humour  hath  its  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 

For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 

And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 

For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 

When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 

I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 

Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 

Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 

O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 

Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 

But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot? — 
Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 
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So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new ; 
'Ihy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  w  rit,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange, 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  he, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  the  show  ! 

XCIV. 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces, 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expence ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  out-braves  his  dignity : 

For  s  .veetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

xcv. 
How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ? 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ! 
What  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knife  illus'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 
I 
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Some  say  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness, 
Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth  aud  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  aud  less: 
Thou  niak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  estecm'd  ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen, 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate! 
How  many  gazcis  might'st  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  would'st  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state! 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xcvn. 
How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ? 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease: 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  uufather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  ihee, 
And  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  diess'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing; 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  aud  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew  ; 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  tiie  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  tiicse  did  play  : 
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The  Tonvard  violet  thus  did  I  chide; —  [smells, 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath?    The  purple  pride 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 

And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 

The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 

One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 

A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 

And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 

But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 

But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee, 
c. 
Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  ray  love  fame  faster  than  time  wastes  life  ; 

So  thou  prevcnt'st  his  scythe,  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 

For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd? 

Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 

So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignify 'd. 

Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 

Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  Jix'd, 

Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay : 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermixed? — 

Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 

Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 

To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb. 

And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office,  Muse  :  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 
I   2 
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CII. 

My  love  is  strengtlien'd,  thougb  more  weak  in  seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  uew,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  ia  growth  of  riper  days: 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  musick  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  1  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 


Alack!  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth, 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over'goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 

civ. 
To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers' pride; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived. 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 
Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 
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cv. 

Let  not  my  love  he  call'tl  idolatry, 

Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idle  show, 

Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 

Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 

Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 

Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confin'd, 

One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  ; 

And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wond'rous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

cvi. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 

I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhime. 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights, 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 

Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 

Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 

And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 

They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetick  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him  Fll  live  in  this  poor  rhime. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 
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CVIII. 

What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 

Which  hath  not  figur'd  1o  thee  my  true  spirit? 

What 's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 

That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 

Nothing,  sweet  boy  ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 

I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  1  thine, 

Even  as  when  first  I  hallowed  thy  fair  name. 

So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 

Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 

But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead, 

cix. 
O  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd, 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  1  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear. 

Made  old  olfences  of  afl'ections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 
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O  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  |)rovide. 
Than  publick  means,  which  publick  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  haml. 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  je. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critick  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead. 

CXIII. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind. 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing,  but  eifectually  is  out; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  lack  ; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketli  mine  untrue. 
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cxiv. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alcumy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest, 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeiiig, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

cxv. 
Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgement  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
'J'an  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things ; 
Alas!  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  now  I  love  you  best. 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest? 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  ? 


Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 
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CXVII. 

Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  si^ht. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 
And  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate, 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  1  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge : 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding. 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  nieetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

cxix. 
What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Syren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  ! 
O  benefit  of  ill!  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better  ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 
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cxx. 
That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  stecL 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  byyour's,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer'd  in  your  crime. 

0  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosom  fits! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 
Mine  ransom  your's,  and  your's  must  ransom  mc. 

cxxi. 
'Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  plpasure  lost,  which  is  so  dcem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  1  think  good? 
No, — I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own: 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

cxxii. 
Thy  gift,  thy  tables  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity: 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist; 
Till  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  bis  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  |je  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  bold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more '. 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 

Were  to  import  forgctfulncss  in  me. 
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CXXIII. 

No!  Time,  thou  slialt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  siglit. 
Our  dales  are  brief,  and  tlierefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old, 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire, 
Tiian  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Tiiy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  doth  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste: 
'J'his  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 


If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfathcr'd. 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  sufl"ers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls: 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretick, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politick, 
'Jhat  it  not  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

cxxv. 
Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  lay'd  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent, 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent? 
No; — let  rae  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer  !  a  true  soul. 
Whew  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 
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CXXVI. 

O  thou,  ray  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
AVho  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st! 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure: 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 


In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame. 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited :  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 


How  oft,  when  thou,  my  musick,  musick  play'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  envy' those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
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cxxix. 

The  expence  of  s])int  in  a  waste  of  sliamc 

Is  lust  in  action;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  perjnr'cl,  muiderons,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust; 

Enjoj'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted;   and  no  sooner  had. 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad: 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  ver}'  woe; 

Before,  a  joj'  propos'd  ;  behind,  a  dream  : 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  jet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

cxxx. 
My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  I  know 
That  musick  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  ; 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground  ; 

And  yet  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  she  bely'd  with  false  compare. 


Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'stto  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan  : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgement's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 
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cxxxri. 
Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pityiiig  nie, 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  blaelc,  and  loving  mourners  be, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even, 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face : 
O  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 

Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 

For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 

Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 

But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 

Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 

And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd; 

Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken; 

A  torment  Ihrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 

Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 

But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail; 

Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard  ; 

Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

cxxxiv. 
So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  1  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I'll  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  ; 
He  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake  ; 
So  him  1  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  I  am  not  free. 
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cxxxv. 
Whoever  hath  ht-r  wish,  thou  Iiast  thy  will, 
Aud  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus  ; 
More  than  enough  am  1  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
Aud  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store  ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseeches  kill; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 

cxxxvi. 
If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  vvili, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  I'ulfiil. 
Will  will  fulGll  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be  ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  Will. 


Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 

That  they  behold,  and  see  not  w  hat  they  see  ? 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 

Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 

If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 

Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 

Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 

Whereto  the  judgement  of  my  heart  is  ty'd? 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 

Which  ray  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place  ? 

Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 

To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd. 
And  to  this  false  plaguo  are  they  now  transferr'd. 
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When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  1  know  she  lies  ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtilties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue, 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
O  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 


O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 
That  thy  unkinduess  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere  ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
Whatneed'st  thou  wound  with  cunning  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  ray  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries: 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  out-right  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-ty'd  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity  wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  .so; 
(As  tesly  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know  :) 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee: 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  has  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  bely'd,  [wide. 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 
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cxn. 
In  failh  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  tliousand  errors  note ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted  ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsvvay'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  he : 
Only  my  pingue  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving  : 
O  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  prophan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine ; 
Kobb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee: 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pity'd  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self-example  may'st  thou  be  deny'd! 

CXLIII. 

Lo  as  a  careful  house-wife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feathcr'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  Hies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

K 
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CXLIV. 

Two  loves  1  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 

'Jhe  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

Terapteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend, 

Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 

But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  tiiat  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Brealh'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  1  hate, 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state, 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  a-ncw  to  greet : 
/  hale  she  alter'd  with  an  end, 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 

/  hate  from  hate  away  she  threw. 

And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — not  you. 

CXLVl. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge?  Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  tljcn. 
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CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longin?  still 

For  that  whicb  longer  uursetii  tlic  disease  ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  njy  love, 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve. 

Desire  is  death,  which  physick  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantick-mad  with  ever-more  unrest; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIIl. 

O  me!  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight  ? 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgement  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  ray  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it?  O  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 

O  cunning  Love !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

CXLIX. 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes? 

But,  love,  bate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind, 
k2 
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CL. 

O  from  what  power  hast  tiiou  this  powerful  might, 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  l)rightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
Tiiat  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
'J'hat  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
'J'he  more  1  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  born  of  love? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason  ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  ray  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love  ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason; 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

CLII. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing; 
III  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  1  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty?  I  am  perjur'd  most; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie! 
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CLIII. 

Cupid  lay'd  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep: 
A  maid  ofDian's  Ibis  advantage  found, 
And  bis  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 
Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  beat,  still  to  endure, 
And  grew  a  seething  bath  which  yet  men  prove, 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired, 
'I'he  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest, 
But  found  no  cure  ;  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire ;  my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV, 

The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep. 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep, 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd  ;  but  I,  ray  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  here  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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Did  not  the  heavenly  ilietorick.  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment, 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine,. 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is : 

If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
II. 

Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green. 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear  ; 

She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 

To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there  : 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 

Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer, 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer  : 
Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward; 
He  rose  and  ran  away  ;  ah  fool  too  froward ! 
ni. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love? 

O  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  : 

Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove; 

Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow'd. 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  comprehend. 

If  knowledge  be  fhe  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice  ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend ; 

All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  then  without  wonder ; 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire: 
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Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  bis  dreadful 
thunder, 

Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  musick  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O  do  not  love  that  wrong, 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue. 

IV. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  morn, 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made, 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook,  where  Adon  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day  ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim; 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly,  as  this  queen  on  him  : 

He  spying  her,  bounc'd  in,  whereas  he  stood  ; 

Oh  Jove,  quoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood? 


Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle. 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty  ; 

Brighter  than  glass  is,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle, 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty  : 
A  little  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  whereof  still  fearing! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings, 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  ail  were  jestings. 

She  burnt  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flamelh, 
She  burnt  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  burnetii ; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing. 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VI, 

If  musick  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me,. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
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Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upoo  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound, 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  musick,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign  ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

VII. 

Fair  was  the  morn,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 

*  »  *  •  * 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild  ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds  ; 
She  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds ; 
Once,  quoth  she,  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See  in  my  thigh,  quoth  she,  here  was  the  sore : 
She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

VIII. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  faded, 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded! 

Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  Will. 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  1  did  crave ; 
For  why?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still: 

O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  mc. 

IX. 

Pair  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 

Unfl«r  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him : 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him. 

Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  cmbrac'd  mc; 

And  then  she  clip'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 
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Even  thus,  quotb  she,  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  mc ; 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving:  charms. 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  he  seized  on  my  lips, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah!  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  ! 

X. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care  : 
Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short, 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee  ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  : 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  ; 
O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 

XI. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss,  that  fadeth  suddenly  ; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  ; 

A  brittle  glass,  that 's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 

As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 

As  flowers  dead,  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground, 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  ever's  lost, 
In  spite  of  physick,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XII. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah!  neither  he  ray  share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away; 
And  daft  rae  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
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To  descant  on  tbc  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewel,  quoth  sbe,  and  come  a^ain  to-morrow  ; 
Farewel  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether: 
May  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
May  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 
Wander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

XIII. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 

And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 
For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty, 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow  ; 

For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 
Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  an  hour ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 

Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow  ; 

Short,  Night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-morrow. 

XIV. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be,    [sec, 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fairest  that  eye  could 

Her  fancy  fell  a  turning.  [fight. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love  did 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain, 
'I'hat  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to  gain. 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with  disdain : 

Alas  she  could  not  help  it ! 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away  ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 
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XV. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 

Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 

Spy'd  a  blossom  passing;  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air, 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath  : 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 

But  alas  my  hand  hath  sworn 

Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 

Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet, 

Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 

That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee ; 

Thou  for  whom  even  Jove  would  swear 

Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

XVI. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not, 

All  is  amiss : 
Love's  denying. 
Faith's  defying. 
Heart's  renying, 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot: 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  ; 

O  frowning  fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame! 
For  now  1  see, 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 
In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  mc, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
(O  cruel  speeding!) 

Fraughtcd  with  gall. 
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My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal, 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  have  play'd 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
With  sighs  so  deep. 
Procures  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground, 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  meu  in  bloody  fight ! 
Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth ;  they  die  : 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flocks  all  sleeping, 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewel,  sweet  love. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan : 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XVII. 

When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  should'st  strike^ 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  might : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 

Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt :) 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bcnl,^ 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  ere  night ; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  rcprnl, 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 
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What  though  she  strive  to  try  !ier  strengtii, 
Aud  bau  aud  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  al  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say  : 

"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 
And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 
Spare  not  to  spend, — and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear: 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 
Serve  always  with  assured  trust, 
Aud  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true  ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew  : 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 

To  proflfer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 
The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 

A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought? 
Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men, 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven,  by  holy  then. 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 

Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 

One  woman  would  another  wed. 
But  soft ;  enough, — too  much  I  fear, 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song ; 
She'll  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  tli'  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long  : 

Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 

To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

xviii. 
As  it  fell  upon  a  day. 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring: 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone: 
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She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn, 
And  there  suug  the  dolelull'st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity  : 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 
'J'eru,  Teru,  by  and  by : 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah!  (thought  1)  thou  mourn'st  in  vain; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee ; 

Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee ; 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  : 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing. 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  1  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee, 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

If  to  women  he  be  bent. 

They  have  him  at  commandement ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  farewel  his  great  renown : 

They^  that  fawn'd  on  him  before, 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  tiiy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need, 

If  Ihou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  : 
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Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  jjart. 
These  are  certain  sigus  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  toe. 


Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
Tliat  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  niurn  : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow. 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

XX. 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  musick  can, 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 
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So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  l>ut  in  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slaiu. 
Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen  : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 
So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight: 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 
Property  was  thus  appall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same  ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 
Heason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together; 
To  themselves  yet  either-neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded. 
That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 
Where  upon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supiemes  and  stars  of  love; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragick  scene. 

THRENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 

Grace  in  all  simplicity. 

Here  inclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 

And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 

To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity  : — 

'Twas  not  their  infirmity, 

It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 

Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she ; 

Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  lair  ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 
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From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 

My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded. 

And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale  : 

Ere  long  espy'd  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 

Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 

Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 

Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 

That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears, 

And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears; 

As  often  shrieking  undistiuguish'd  woe, 

In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  aad  low. 

Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend  ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  ty'd 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  no  where  fix'd, 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  ty'd  in  formal  plat, 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set, — 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet, 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fail, 

Where  want  cries  some,  but  where  excess  begs  all. 

L 
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Of  folded  scbedules  had  she  many  a  one, 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood; 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  atfectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  cj'es, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear; 

Cry'd,  O  false  blood  !  thou  register  of  lies, 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear! 

Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here  ! 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  linos  she  rents, 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  bis  cattle  nigh, 

(Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,)  observed  as  they  flew  ; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew  ; 

And,  privileg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat. 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide: 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  apply'd 
Which  may  her  sulTering  ecstasy  assuage, 
Tis  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

Father,  she  says,  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgement  I  am  old; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power: 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-apply'd 
Leva  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

But  woe  is  me  !  too  early  1  attended 

A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 

Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 

That  maiden's  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place; 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 

She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 
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His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls  ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  tiiinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear  ; 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear  ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free; 

Yet,  if  menmov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoriz'd  youth. 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say 

"  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway,  [makes!" 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 

And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 

Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 

Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

But  quickly  on  his  side  the  verdict  went, 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 

Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case: 

AH  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place. 

Came  for  additions  ;  yet  their  purpos'd  trim 

Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
AH  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will; 
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That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old  ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted  : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted  ; 
And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

1'he  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  their's  in  thought  assign'd  ; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them 

So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand, 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art, 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 

Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded  ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid, 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding^  which  remain'd  the  foil 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

But  ah  !  who  ever  shunn'd  with  precedent 

The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay? 

Or  forc'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 

To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way? 

Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay; 

For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof. 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good. 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgement  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
'J'hough  reason  weep,  and  cry  it  is  thy  last. 
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For  further  I  could  say,  t/iis  man  's  untrue. 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  (oul  hesuiling; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  otliers'  orehanls  grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling  ; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art, 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city, 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me  :  "  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid  : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said  ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  : 

Love  made  them  not;  with  acture  they  may  be, 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind  : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find  ; 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd, 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen, 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harm'd  ; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 

And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 

Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood  ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

And  lo  !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd, 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 
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The  diamond  ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard. 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend; 

'J'he  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend  ; 

The  lieaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opa!  blend 

With  objects  manifold  ;  each  several  stone, 

W^ith  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd  or  made  some  moan. 

Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender: 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  band, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  similies  to  your  own  command, 
H.allow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  ol)cys, 
Works  under  you  ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun, 
Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  note; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun, 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote  ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is 't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives? 

Playing  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive. 

Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves  : 

She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 

The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight. 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true  ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly : 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  enmur'd, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all^  liberty  procur'd. 
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